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Or all the founders of this country, 
Jefferson is the least known. More 
perhaps than any other man, he 
laid the foundation for American 
political development. His principles 
and policies are alive to-day, but his 
own person is very little under- 
stood. 

These letters, published in com- 
memoration of the centennial of his 
death, reveal the real Jefferson. In 
them will be found frank expressions 
of his beliefs in regard to religion, 
morals, politics, and philosophy, and 
his views on such questions as States’ 
rights, the judiciary, executive 
power, the army and navy, slavery, 
local government, and education, to - 
specify only the more important of 
the questions upon which he touched. 

As a master of English style, Jef- 
ferson has had few equals among 
American writers, and his letters are 
delightful reading quite apart from 
their value as a revelation of the 
man and his period. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A DEscRIPTION of Thomas Jefferson as a man com- 
paratively unknown to Americans of the present 
time may seem at first blush extreme, if not indeed 
unwarranted. His name is one of the most familiar in 
American history. He was closely associated with 
many of the most important events of the rise and 
early life of the Republic. His political principles are 
invoked on every occasion where liberals, or those 
who pass for liberals, are gathered together, or where 
they seek to secure the favor of the multitude. The 
older of the American political parties claims him 
proudly as its founder, and professes to hold up his 
political doctrines unchanged as its guide of public 
policy and public conduct. Its leaders claim, too, by 
a quasi-apostolic succession, the right to interpret 
Jeffersonian doctrine in this later day. The younger 
party owes its name to the passionate conviction and 
assertion of its founders that they were the rightful 
heirs of the Jeffersonian heritage, bartered away by 
the older for a mess of pottage. The most casual 
student of American history is aware that Jefferson’s 
election as President marks a revolution in political 
thought and practice. And every child knows that he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence. How then 
can he be called unknown? | 

A study of Jefferson’s writings, particularly of his 
letters and a contrast of what is to be found there 
with what has been written and said of him since his 
day, brings sure conviction that the real Jefferson is, 
at the close of the century after his death, but little 
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known or comprehended, and that, further, this has 
been the case to a considerable extent from the be- 
ginning of his public life. Where not unknown he has, 
as often as not, been misunderstood. _ 

There are a number of reasons for this. One is ob- 
vious to any fairly close student of the man as self- 
revealed in his letters. Full as he was of deep con- 
victions, passionate as he was in his desire to secure 
their general acceptance as fixed and guiding prin- 
ciples, he was, nevertheless, essentially tolerant and 
was so hopelessly reticent and shrinking as to merit 
the term shy as descriptive of him. This combination 
did not tend to make the real man better known. 

Another and more influential reason is to be found 
in the fact that he was in all his public career a storm 
center of politics. During his life he was the object of 
the flood of willful misrepresentation, bitter abuse, 
and foul slander with which Americans are wont to 
bespatter their great men. Much of this came from 
opponents who were struggling to preserve the sys- 
tem of privilege which he was bent upon destroying 
and who saw in him the leader who might inaugurate 
a new day, fatal to them and all they stood for. And 
so vital were his principles, so enduring, and so ap- 
plicable to all times and circumstances, that he has 
had ever since the inveterate hostility of all friends of 
privilege, and the campaign against him, commenced 
during his lifetime, has never greatly slackened. 

A powerful ally in this campaign has been that 
group of admirers of Hamilton and Marshall who 
have felt it necessary for the exaltation of their heroes 
to belittle Jefferson. From them in history, in bio- 
graphy, and in fiction he has received little else than 
condemnation and contempt. And slowly there has 
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grown up a body of misconceptions concerning him 
which may almost be said to constitute a myth. 

It is the purpose of this volume to bring together 
such selections from Jefferson’s writings as will best 
illustrate his views on questions of large importance 
then and now. Its purpose, frankly, is to play some 
part in the destruction of the myth by making Jef- 
ferson better known to a generation which has need 
of him as the most significant interpreter of American- 
ism, in terms, too, of the best of Anglo-Saxon liberal 
principles and traditions. For, in spite of all mis- 
understanding, it remains a fact that he has influ- 
enced American political thought and political ideals 
more profoundly than any other man in our history. 
And in a day when we are at times seemingly in grave 
danger of forgetting the American principles for 
which he stood, there is profit as well as pleasure and 
satisfaction in studying him as intimately revealed by 
himself. 

The pleasure and profit are both increased by 
the fact that Jefferson’s letters, and other writings, 
valuable as they are for the light they throw on 
American history of his period, belong not at all toa 
dead past, but are significant documents of a living 
present. They bear a clear relation to the problems 
of to-day and are as illuminating as any contempo- 
rary political writings could be. Not as dry source 
material, then, are they to be regarded, but as liv- 
ing, in many cases immortal, discussions of enduring 
problems of American life. 

Obviously, in the case of so versatile, so many- 
sided, a man as Jefferson, the choice of subjects for 
emphasis is difficult. An attempt to include selec- 
tions which should illustrate the whole range of his 
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interests speedily proved impossible of achievement 
in any reasonable space. It, therefore, seemed the 
better method to limit somewhat the field of dis- 
cussion and to include selections most revealing of the 
heart and mind of the man, and of his views regarding 
a smaller number of subjects. And on this basis the 
extracts were chosen. 

In them will be found a great deal which will 
reveal the man Jefferson—a thoroughly human, 
tolerant, likable and lovable person; shy, sensitive, 
and reserved, but affectionate and generally beloved 
by those with whom he came in close contact. In 
them, too, will be found frank expressions of can- 
viction in respect to religion, morals, politics, and 
philosophy. In them is the revelation of his deep 
and passionate devotion to the Constitution and the 
Union. In them stand revealed his views on such 
questions as states’ rights, the judiciary, executive 
power, legislative power, foreign policy, the army 
and navy, slavery, local government, and education, 
to specify only the more important of the questions 
upon which he touched. 

All of them serve to reveal the essential liberalism 
of the man. One might, perhaps, better say radical- 
ism but for the connotation in the word of illiberality 
and intolerance, which were foreign to Jefferson’s na- 
ture except on one subject. In defense of the rights 
of the individual, he was intolerant, gloriously so, 
and in the battle for them he neither asked nor gave 
quarter. No better thing in him can be emphasized 
to-day as an antidote for the type of intolerance © 
which would impose limits, not only upon freedom of 
action, but upon freedom of speech and thought as 
well. | 
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The group of selections, then, is not mere litera- 
ture, though real literature of the highest order it 
undoubtedly is. It is, in the main, discussion of 
matters as vital to-day as they were when he wrote. 
In his discussion is shown the real greatness of Jef- 
ferson. He is not merely the most important figure 
of a great era, but, wisest at long range of all Ameri- 
cans, he was a man for all time. His words do not 
lose their significance for each advancing age. To 
read them is to be convinced that there was pro- 
phetic truth in the dying words of John Adams, his 
close friend, ‘Jefferson still survives.’ 

J. G. DE RoutHac Hamitton 


Tue University or Nortu CAROLINA 
Cuaret Hitz, April 22, 1926 
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THE BEST LETTERS OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


To George Wythe* | 


July, 1776 

THE dignity and stability of government in all its 
branches, the morals of the people, and every blessing 
of society, depend so much upon an upright and skill- 
ful administration of justice, that the judicial power 
ought to be distinct from both the legislature and 
executive, and independent upon both, that so it 
may be a check upon both, as both should be checks 
upon that. The judges, therefore, should always be 
men of learning and experience in the laws, of exem- 
plary morals, great patience, calmness and attention; 
their minds should not be distracted with jarring 
interests; they should not be dependent upon any 
man or body of men. To these ends they should 
hold estates for life in their offices, or, in other words, 
their commissions should be during good behavior, 
and their salaries ascertained and established by 
law. 

For misbehavior, the grand inquest of the colony, 
the house of representatives, should impeach them 
before the governor and council, when they should 


«George Wythe, 1726-1806, one of the most potent influences in 
Jefferson’s intellectual life, who was his teacher of law. He was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
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have time and opportunity to make their defence; 
but if convicted, should be removed from their 
offices, and subjected to such other punishment as 
shall be thought proper.? 


To Martha Fefferson ? 


ANNAPOLIS, Nov. 28th, 1783 


Dear Patsy, — After four days’ journey, I arrived 
here without any accident, and in as good health as 
when I left Philadelphia. The conviction that you 
would be more improved in the situation I have 
placed you than if still with me, has solaced me on 
my parting with you, which my love for you has 
rendered a difficult thing. The acquirements which 
I hope you will make under the tutors I have pro- 
vided for you will render you more worthy of my 
love; and if they cannot increase it, they will prevent 
its diminution. Consider the good lady who has 
taken you under her roof, who has undertaken to see 
that you perform all your exercises, and to admonish 
you in all those wanderings from what is right or 
what is clever, to which your inexperience would ex- 
pose you: consider her, I say, as your mother, as the 
only person to whom, since the loss with which 
Heaven has pleased to afflict you, you can now look 
up; and that her displeasure or disapprobation, on 
any occasion, will be an immense misfortune, which 
should you be so unhappy as to incur by any un- 
guarded act, think no concession too much to regain 


* This memorandum was evidently in relation to the Virginia Con- 
stitution. 

# Jefferson’s oldest child. She later married Thomas Mann Randolph, 
Born in 1772, she survived her father ten years, 
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her good-will. With respect to the distribution of 
your time, the following is what I should approve: 

From 8 to 10, practice music. 

From Io to 1, dance one day and draw another. 

From 1 to 2, draw on the day you dance, and write 
a letter next day. 

From 3 to 4, read French. 

From 4 to 5, exercise yourself in music. 

From 5 till bed-time, read English, write, etc. 

Communicate this plan to Mrs. Hopkinson, and if 
she approves of it, pursue it. As long as Mrs. Trist 
remains in Philadelphia, cultivate her affection. 
She has been a valuable friend to you, and her good 
sense and good heart make her valued by all who 
know her, and by nobody on earth more than me. I 
expect you will write me by every post. Inform me 
what books you read, what tunes you learn, and en- 
close me your best copy of every lesson in drawing. 
Write also one letter a week either to your Aunt 
Eppes, your Aunt Skipwith, your Aunt Carr, or the 
little lady from whom I now enclose a letter, and al- 
ways put the letter you so write under cover to me. 
Take care that you never spell a word wrong. Always 
before you write a word, consider how it is spelt, and, 
if you do not remember it, turn to a dictionary. It 
produces great praise to a lady to spell well. I have 
placed my happiness on seeing you good and ac- 
complished; and no distress this world can now bring 
on me would equal that of your disappointing my 
hopes. If you love me, then strive to be good under 
every situation and to all living creatures, and to ac- 
quire those accomplishments which I have put in 
your power, and which will go far towards ensuring 
you the warmest love of your affectionate father. 
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P.S. Keep my letters and read them at times, that 
you may always have present in your mind those 
things which will endear you to me. 


To George Washington 


AnnaPouis, April 16, 1784 
Dear Sir, —I received your favor of April 8th, by 
Colonel Harrison. The subject of it is interesting, and, 
so far as you have stood connected with it, has been 
matter of anxiety to me; because, whatever may be 
the ultimate fate of the institution of the Cincinnati, 
in its course, it draws to it some degree of disappro- 
bation. I have wished to see you standing on ground 
separated from it, and that the character which will 
be handed to future ages at the head of our Revolu- 
tion, may, in no instance, be compromitted in sub- 
ordinate altercations. The subject has been at the 
point of my pen in every letter I have written to you, 
but has been still restrained by the reflection that 
you had among your friends more able counsellors, 
and, in yourself, one abler than them all. Your 
letter has now rendered a duty what was before a 
desire, and I cannot better merit your confidence 
than by a full and free communication of facts and 
sentiments, as far as they have come within my ob- 
servation. When the army was about to be dis- 
banded, and the officers to take final leave, perhaps 
never again to meet, it was natural for men who had 
accompanied each other through so many scenes of 
hardship, of difficulty, and danger, who, in a variety 
of instances, must have been rendered mutually dear 
by those aids and good offices, to which their situa- 
tions had given occasion; it was natural, I say, for 
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these to seize with fondness any proposition which 
promised to bring them together again, at certain 
and regular periods. And this, I take for granted, 
was the origin and object of this institution; and I 
have no suspicion that they foresaw, much less in- 
tended, those mischiefs which exist, perhaps in the 
forebodings of politicians only. I doubt, however, 
whether, in its execution, it would be found to answer 
the wishes of those who framed it, and to foster those 
friendships it was intended to preserve. The members 
would be brought together at their annual assemblies, 
no longer to encounter a common enemy, but to en- 
counter one another in debate and sentiment. For 
something, I suppose, is to be done at these meetings, 
and, however unimportant, it will suffice to produce 
difference of opinion, contradiction and irritation. 
The way to make friends quarrel is to put them in 
disputation under the public eye. An experience of 
near twenty years has taught me, that few friend- 
ships stand this test, and that public assemblies, 
where every one is free to act and speak, are the most 
powerful looseners of the bands of private friendship. 
I think, therefore, that this institution would fail in 
its principal object, the perpetuation of the personal 
friendships contracted through the war. 

The objections of those who are opposed to the 
institution shall be briefly sketched. You will readily 
fill them up. They urge that it is against the Con- 
federation — against the letter of some of our con- 
stitutions — against the spirit of all of them; — that 
the foundation on which all these are built, is the 
natural equality of man, the denial of every pre- 
eminence but that annexed to legal office, and, par- 
ticularly, the denial of a pre-eminence by birth; that, 
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however, in their present dispositions, citizens might 
decline accepting honorary instalments into the or- 
der, a time may come, when a change of dispositions 
would render these flattering, when a well-directed 
distribution of them might draw into the order all the 
men of talents, of office and wealth, and in this case, 
would probably procure an ingraftment into the 
government; that in this, they will be supported by 
their foreign members, and the wishes and influence 
of foreign courts; that experience has shown that the 
hereditary branches of modern governments are the 
patrons of privilege and prerogative, and not of the 
natural rights of the people, whose oppressors they 
generally are; that, besides these evils, which are re- 
mote, others may take place more immediately; that 
a distinction is kept up between the civil and military, 
which it is for the happiness of both to obliterate; 
that when the members assemble they will be pro- 
posing to do something, and what that something may 
be, will depend on actual circumstances; that being 
an organized body, under habits of subordination, 
the first obstruction to enterprise will be already sur- 
mounted; that the moderation and virtue of a single 
character have probably prevented this Revolution 
from being closed, as most others have been, by a 
subversion of that liberty it was intended to estab- 
lish; that he is not immortal, and his successor, or 
some of his successors, may be led by false calculation 
into a less certain road to glory. 

What are the sentiments of Congress on this sub- 
ject, and what line they will pursue, can only be 
stated conjecturally. Congress, as a body, if left to 
themselves, will, in my opinion, say nothing on the 
subject. They may, however, be forced into a decla- 
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ration by instructions from some of the States, or 
by other incidents. Their sentiments, if forced from 
them, will be unfriendly to the institution. If per- 
mitted to pursue their own path, they will check it 
by side-blows whenever it comes in their way, and 
in competitions for office, on equal or nearly equal 
ground, will give silent preferences to those who are 
not of the fraternity. My reasons for thinking this 
are, 1. [he grounds on which they lately declined the 
foreign order proposed to be conferred on some of our 
citizens. 2. The fourth of the fundamental articles of 
constitution for the new States. I enclose you the 
report; it has been considered by Congress, recom- 
mitted and reformed by a committee, according to 
sentiments expressed on other parts of it, but the 
principle referred to, having not been controverted 
at all, stands in this as in the original report; it is not 
yet confirmed by Congress. 3. Private conversations 
on this subject with the members. Since the receipt 
of your letter, I have taken occasion to extend these; 
not, indeed, to the military members, because, being 
of the order, delicacy forbade it, but to the others 
pretty generally; and among these, I have as yet 
found but one who is not opposed to the institution, 
and that with an anguish of mind, though covered 
under a guarded silence, which I have not seen pro- 
duced by any circumstance before. I arrived at 
Philadelphia before the separation of the last Con- 
gress, and saw there and at Princeton some of its 
members, not now in delegation. Burke’s piece hap- 
pened to come out at that time, which occasioned 
this institution to be the subject of conversation. I 
found the same impressions made on them which 
their successors have received, I hear from other 
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quarters that it is disagreeable, generally, to such 
citizens as have attended to it, and, therefore, will 
probably be so to all, when any circumstance shall 
present it to the notice of all. 

This, Sir, is as faithful an account of sentiments and 
facts as J am able to give you. You know the extent 
of the circle within which my observations are at 
present circumscribed, and can estimate how far, as 
forming a part of the general opinion, it may merit 
notice, or ought to influence your particular conduct. 

It remains now to pay obedience to that part of 
your letter, which requests sentiments on the most 
eligible measures to be pursued by the society, at 
their next meeting. I must be far from pretending to 
be a judge of what would, in fact, be the most eligible 
measures for the society. I can only give you the 
opinions of those with whom I have conversed, and 
who, as I have before observed, are unfriendly to it. 
They lead to these conclusions: 1. If the society pro- 
ceed according to its institution, it will be better to 
make no applications to Congress on that subject, or 
any other, in their associated character. 2. If they 
should propose to modify it, so as to render it un- 
objectionable, I think this would not be effected with- 
out such a modification as would amount almost to 
annihilation; for such would it be to part with its 
inheritability, its organization, and its assemblies. 
3. If they shall be disposed to discontinue the whole, 
it would remain with them to determine whether 
they would choose it to be done by their own act 
only, or by a reference of the matter to Congress, 
which would infallibly produce a recommendation 
of total discontinuance. 

You will be sensible, Sir, that these communica- 
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tions are without reserve. I supposed such to be your 
wish, and mean them but as materials, with such 
others as you may collect, for your better judgment 
to work on. I consider the whole matter as between 
ourselves alone, having determined to take no active 
part in this or anything else, which may lead to al- 
tercation, or disturb that quiet and tranquillity of 
mind, to which I consign the remaining portion of 
my life. I have been thrown back by events, on a 
stage where I have never more thought to appear. 
It is but for a time, however, and as a day laborer, 
free to withdraw, or be withdrawn at will. While I 
remain, I shall pursue in silence the path of right, 
but in every situation, public or private, I shall be 
gratified by all occasions of rendering you service, 
and of convincing you there is no one to whom your 
reputation and happiness are dearer than to, Sir, 
Your most obedient, and most humble servant. 


To Peter Carr* 
Paris, dugust 19, 1785 
DEAR PETER, — 

I received, by Mr. Mazzei, your letter of April the 
goth. I am much mortified to hear that you have lost 
so much time; and that when you arrived in Williams- 
burg, you were not at all advanced from what you 
were when you left Monticello. Time now begins to 
be precious to you. Every day you lose will retard a 
day your entrance on that public stage whereon you 
may begin to be useful to yourself. However, the 
way to repair the loss is to improve the future time. 


t Peter Carr was the son of Dabney Carr, Jefferson’s close friend, and 
Martha Jefferson, his sister. He grew up in Jefferson’s family. 
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I trust, that with your dispositions, even the acqui- 
sition of science is a pleasing employment. I can 
assure you, that the possession of it is, what (next to 
an honest heart) will above all things render you dear 
to your friends, and give you fame and promotion in 
your own country. When your mind shall be well 
improved with science, nothing will be necessary to 
place you in the highest points of view, but to pursue 
the interests of your country, the interests of your 
friends, and your own interests also, with the purest 
integrity, the most chaste honor. The defect of these 
virtues can never be made up by all the other ac- 
quirements of body and mind. Make these, then, 
your first object. Give up money, give up fame, give 
up science, give the earth itself and all it contains, 
rather than do an immoral act. And never suppose, 
that in any possible situation, or under any circum- 
stances, it is best for you to do a dishonorable thing, 
however slightly so it may appear to you. Whenever 
you are to do a thing, though it can never be known 
but to yourself, ask yourself how you would act were 
all the world looking at you, and act accordingly. 
Encourage all your virtuous dispositions, and exer- 
cise them whenever an opportunity arises; being as- 
sured that they will gain strength by exercise, as a 
limb of the body does, and that exercise will make 
them habitual. From the practice of the purest virtue, 
you may be assured you will derive the most sub- 
lime comforts in every moment of life, and in the 
moment of death, If ever you find yourself environed 
with difficulties and perplexing circumstances, out of 
which you are at a loss how to extricate yourself, do 
what is right, and be assured that that will extricate 
you the best out of the worst situations. Though you 
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cannot see, when you take one step, what will be the 
next, yet follow truth, justice, and plain dealing, and 
never fear their leading you out of the labyrinth, 
in the easiest manner possible. The knot which you 
thought a Gordian one will untie itself before you. 
Nothing is so mistaken as the supposition, that a 
person is to extricate himself from a difficulty, by 
intrigue, by chicanery, by dissimulation, by trim- 
ming, by an untruth, by an injustice. This increases 
the difficulties tenfold; and those, who pursue these 
methods, get themselves so involved at length, that 
they can turn no way but their infamy becomes more 
exposed. It is of great importance to set a resolution, 
not to be shaken, never to tell an untruth. There is no 
vice so mean, so pitiful, so contemptible; and he who 
permits himself to tell a lie once, finds it much easier 
to do it a second and third time, till at length it be- 
comes habitual; he tells lies without attending to it, 
and truths without the world’s believing him. This 
falsehood of the tongue leads to that of the heart, and 
in time depraves all its good dispositions. 

An honest heart being the first blessing, a knowing 
head is the second. It is time for you now to begin 
to be choice in your reading; to begin to pursue a 
regular course in it; and not to suffer yourself to be 
turned to the right or left by reading anything out of 
that course. I have long ago digested a plan for you, 
suited to the circumstances in which you will be 
placed. This I will detail to you, from time to time, 
as you advance. For the present, I advise you to 
begin a course of ancient history, reading everything 
in the original and not in translations. First read 
Goldsmith’s history of Greece. This will give you a 
digested view of that field. Then take up ancient 
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history in the detail, reading the following books, in 
the following order: Herodotus, Thucydides, Xeno- 
phontis Anabasis, Arrian, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Justin. This shall form the first stage of your 
historical reading, and is all I need mention to you 
now. The next will be of Roman history. From that, 
we will come down to modern history. In Greek and 
Latin poetry, you have read or will read at school, 
Virgil, Terence, Horace, Anacreon, Theocritus, 
Homer, Euripides, Sophocles. Read also Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ Shakespeare, Ossian, Pope’s and 
Swift’s works, in order to form your style in your own 
language. In morality, read Epictetus, Xenophontis 
Memorabilia, Plato’s Socratic dialogues, Cicero’s 
philosophies, Antoninus, and Seneca. In order to 
assure a certain progress in this reading, consider 
what hours you have free from the school and the 
exercises of the school. Give about two of them, 
every day, to exercise; for health must not be sac- 
rificed to learning. A strong body makes the mind 
strong. As to the species of exercise, I advise the gun. 
While this gives a moderate exercise to the body, it 
gives boldness, enterprise, and independence to the 
mind. Games played with the ball, and others of that 
nature, are too violent for the body, and stamp no 
character on the mind. Let your gun, therefore, be 
the constant companion of your walks. Never think 
of taking a book with you. The object of walking is 
to relax the mind. You should therefore not permit 
yourself even to think while you walk; but divert 
yourself by the objects surrounding you. Walking 
is the best possible exercise. Habituate yourself to 
walk very far. The Europeans value themselves on 
having subdued the horse to the uses of man; but I 
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doubt whether we have not lost more than we have 
gained, by the use of this animal. No one has oc- 
casioned so much the degeneracy of the human body. 
An Indian goes on foot nearly as far in a day, for a 
long journey, as an enfeebled white does on his horse; 
and he will tire the best horses. There is no habit you 
will value so much as that of walking far without 
fatigue. I would advise you to take your exercise 
in the afternoon: not because it is the best time for 
exercise, for certainly it is not; but because it is the 
best time to spare from your studies; and habit will 
soon reconcile it to health, and render it nearly as 
useful as if you gave to that the more precious hours 
of the day. A little walk of half an hour, in the morn- 
ing, when you first rise, is advisable also. It shakes 
off sleep, and produces other good effects in the 
animal economy. Rise at a fixed and an early hour, 
and go to bed at a fixed and early hour also. Sitting 
up late at night is injurious to the health, and not 
useful to the mind. Having ascribed proper hours to 
exercise, divide what remain (I mean of your vacant 
hours) into three portions. Give the principal to 
History, the other two, which should be shorter, to 
Philosophy and Poetry. Write to me once every 
month or two, and let me know the progress you 
make. Tell me in what manner you employ every 
hour in the day. The plan I have proposed for you is 
adapted to your present situation only. When that 
is changed, I shall propose a corresponding change of 
plan. I have ordered the following books to be sent 
to you from London, to the care of Mr. Madison: 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon’s Hellenics, Ana- 
basis and Memorabilia, Cicero’s works, Baretti’s 


Spanish and English Dictionary, Martin’s Philoso- 
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phical Grammar, and Martin’s Philosophia Britan- 
nica. I will send you the following from hence: 
Bezout’s Mathematics, De la Lande’s Astronomy, 
Muschenbrock’s Physics, Quintus Curtius, Justin, a 
Spanish Grammar, and some Spanish books. You 
will observe that Martin, Bezout, De la Lande, and 
Muschenbrock, are not in the preceding plan. They 
are not to be opened till you go to the University. 
You are now, I expect, learning French. You must 
push this; because the books which will be put into 
your hands when you advance into Mathematics, 
Natural philosophy, Natural history, &c., will be 
mostly French, these sciences being better treated 
by the French than the English writers. Our future 
connection with Spain renders that the most nec- 
essary of the modern languages, after the French. 
When you become a public man, you may have oc- 
casion for it, and the circumstance of your possessing 
that language, may give you a preference over other 
candidates. I have nothing further to add for the 
present, but husband well your time, cherish your 
instructors, strive to make everybody your friend; 
and be assured that nothing will be so pleasing as 
your success to, Dear Peter, 
Yours affectionately. 


To Fohn Fay 


Paris, August 23, 1785 
DEAR Sir, — | 
I shall sometimes ask your permission to write you 
letters, not official, but private. The present is of 
this kind, and is occasioned by the question pro- 
posed in yours of June the 14th; ‘whether it would 
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be useful to us, to carry all our own productions, or 
none?’ 

Were we perfectly free to decide this question, I 
should reason as follows. We have now lands enough 
to employ an infinite number of people in their culti- 
vation. Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable 
citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most inde- 
pendent, the most virtuous, and they are tied to their 
country, and wedded to its liberty and interests, by 
the most lasting bonds. As long, therefore, as they 
can find employment in this line I would not convert 
them into mariners, artisans, or anything else. But 
our citizens will find employment in this line, till their 
numbers, and of course the productions, become too 
great for the demand, both internal and foreign. 
This is not the case as yet, and probably will not be 
for a considerable time. As soon as it is, the surplus _ 
of hands must be turned to something else. I should 
then, perhaps, wish to turn them to the sea in pre- 
ference to manufactures; because, comparing the 
characters of the two classes, I find the former the 
most valuable citizens. I consider the class of arti- 
ficers as the panders of vice, and the instruments by 
which the liberties of a country are generally over- 
turned. However, we are not free to decide this 
question on principles of theory only. Our people are 
decided in the opinion, that it is necessary for us to 
take a share in the occupation of the ocean, and their 
established habits induce them to require that the 
sea be kept open to them, and that that line of policy 
be pursued, which will render the use of that element 
to them as great as possible. I think it a duty in 
those entrusted with the administration of their 
affairs, to conform themselves to the decided choice of 
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their constituents; and that therefore, we should, in 
every instance, preserve an equality of right to them 
in the transportation of commodities, in the right of 
fishing, and in the other uses of the sea. 

But what will be the consequence? Frequent wars 
without a doubt. Their property will be violated on 
the sea, and in foreign ports, their persons will be 
insulted, imprisoned, &c., for pretended debts, con- 
tracts, crimes, contraband, &c., &c. These insults 
must be resented, even if we had no feelings, yet to 
prevent their eternal repetition; or, in other words, 
our commerce on the ocean and in other countries, 
must be paid for by frequent war. The justest dis- 
positions possible in ourselves, will not secure us 
against it. It would be necessary that all other na- 
tions were just also. Justice indeed, on our part, will 
save us from those wars which would have been 
produced by a contrary disposition. But how can we 
prevent those produced by the wrongs of other na- 
tions? By putting ourselves in a condition to punish 
them. Weakness provokes insult and injury, while 
a condition to punish, often prevents them. This 
reasoning leads to the necessity of some naval force; 
that being the only weapon by which we can reach 
an enemy. I think it to our interest to punish the 
first insult; because an insult unpunished is the parent 
of many others. We are not, at this moment, in a 
condition to do it, but we should put ourselves into 
it, as soon as possible. If a war with England should 
take place, it seems to me that the first thing nec- 
essary would be a resolution to abandon the carrying 
trade, because we cannot protect it. Foreign nations 
must, in that case, be invited to bring us what we 
want, and to take our productions in their own bot- 
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toms. This alone could prevent the loss of those 
productions to us, and the acquisition of them to our 
enemy. Our seamen might be employed in depreda- 
tions on their trade. But how dreadfully we shall 
suffer on our coasts, if we have no force on the water, 
former experience has taught us. Indeed, I look for- 
ward with horror to the very possible case of war 
with an European power, and think there is no pro- 
tection against them, but from the possession of some 
force on the sea. Our vicinity to their West India 
possessions, and to the fisheries, is a bridle which a 
small naval force, on our part, would hold in the 
mouths of the most powerful of these countries. I 
hope our land office will rid us of our debts, and that 
our first attention then, will be, to the beginning a 
naval force of some sort. This alone can countenance 
our people as carriers on the water, and I suppose 
them to be determined to continue such. 

I have the honor to be, with very sincere esteem, 
dear Sir, your most obedient humble servant. 


Pou bonnister, jf. 
Paris, October 15, 1785 


Dear Sir, — 

I should sooner have answered the paragraph in 
your letter, of September the 1gth, respecting the 
best seminary for the education of youth in Europe, 
but that it was necessary for me to make inquiries on 
the subject. The result of these has been, to con- 
sider the competition as resting between Geneva and 
Rome. They are equally cheap, and probably are 

* Unidentified. 
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equal in the course of education pursued. The ad- 
vantage of Geneva is, that students acquire there the 
habit of speaking French. The advantages of Rome 
are, the acquiring a local knowledge of a spot so 
classical and so celebrated; the acquiring the true 
pronunciation of the Latin language; a just taste in 
the fine arts, more particularly those of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and music; a familiarity with 
those objects and processes of agriculture which ex- 
perience has shown best adapted to a climate like 
ours; and lastly, the advantage of a fine climate for 
health. It is probable, too, that by being boarded in 
a French family, the habit of speaking that language 
may be obtained. I do not count on any advantage 
to be derived, in Geneva, from a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the principles of that government. The 
late revolution has rendered it a tyrannical aristo- 
cracy, more likely to give ill than good ideas to an 
American. I think the balance in favor of Rome. 
Pisa is sometimes spoken of as a place of education. 
But it does not offer the first and third of the advan- 
tages of Rome. But why send an American youth to 
Europe for education? What are the objects of an 
useful American education? Classical knowledge, 
modern languages, chiefly French, Spanish, and 
Italian; Mathematics, Natural philosophy, Natural 
history, Civil history, and Ethics. In Natural phil- 
osophy, I mean to include Chemistry and Agricul- 
ture, and in Natural history, to include Botany, as 
well as the other branches of those departments. It 
is true that the habit of speaking the modern lan- 
guages cannot be so well acquired in America; but 
every other article can be as well acquired at William 
and Mary college, as at any place in Europe. When 
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college education is done with, and a young man is to 
prepare himself for public life, he must cast his eyes 
(for America) either on Law or Physics. For the 
former, where can he apply so advantageously as to 
Mr. Wythe? For the latter, he must come to Europe: 
the medical class of students, therefore, is the only 
one which need come to Europe. Let us view the 
disadvantages of sending a youth to Europe. To 
enumerate them all, would require a volume. I will 
select a few. If he goes to England, he learns drinking, 
horse racing, and boxing. These are the peculiarities 
of English education. The following circumstances 
are common to education in that, and the other 
countries of Europe. He acquires a fondness for 
European luxury and dissipation, and a contempt for 
the simplicity of his own country; he is fascinated 
with the privileges of the European aristocrats, and 
sees, with abhorrence, the lovely equality which the 
poor enjoy with the rich, in his own country; he con- 
tracts a partiality for aristocracy or monarchy; he 
forms foreign friendships which will never be useful 
to him, and loses the seasons of life for forming, in 
his own country, those friendships which, of all 
others, are the most faithful and permanent; he is 
led, by the strongest of all the human passions, into a 
spirit for female intrigue, destructive of his own and 
others’ happiness, or a passion for whores, destructive 
of his health, and, in both cases, learns to consider 
fidelity to the marriage bed as an ungentlemanly 
practice, and inconsistent with happiness; he recol- 
lects the voluptuary dress and arts of the European 
women, and pities and despises the chaste affections 
and simplicity of those of his own country; he re- 
tains, through life, a fond recollection, and a hankering 
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after those places, which were the scenes of his first 
pleasures and of his first connections; he returns to 
his own country, a foreigner, unacquainted with the 
practices of domestic economy, necessary to pre- 
serve him from ruin, speaking and writing his native 
tongue as a foreigner, and therefore unqualified to 
obtain those distinctions, which eloquence of the pen 
and tongue ensures in a free country; for I would ob- 
serve to you, that what is called style in writing or 
speaking is formed very early in life, while the imagi- 
nation is warm, and impressions are permanent. I 
am of opinion, that there never was an instance of 
a man’s writing or speaking his native tongue with 
elegance, who passed from fifteen to twenty years of 
age out of the country where it was spoken. Thus, no 
instance exists of a person’s writing two languages 
perfectly. That will always appear to be his native 
language, which was most familiar to him in his 
youth. It appears to me, then, that an American, 
coming to Europe for education, loses in his know- 
ledge, in his morals, in his health, in his habits, and 
in his happiness. I had entertained only doubts on 
this head before I came to Europe: what I see and 
hear, since I came here, proves more than | had ever 
suspected. Cast your eye over America: who are the 
men of most learning, of most eloquence, most be- 
loved by their countrymen and most trusted and 
promoted by them? They are those who have been 
educated among them, and whose manners, morals, 
and habits, are perfectly homogeneous with those of 
the country. 

Did you expect by so short a question, to draw 
such a sermon on yourself? I dare say you did not. 
But the consequences of foreign education are alarm- 
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ing to me, as an American. I sin, therefore, through 
zeal, whenever I enter on the subject. You are 
sufficiently American to pardon me for it. Let me 
hear of your health, and be assured of the esteem 
with which I am, dear Sir, your friend and servant. 


An Act for Establishing Religious Freedom, Passed in 
the Assembly of Virginia in the Beginning of the 
Year 7786 * 


WELL aware that Almighty God hath created the 
mind free; that all attempts to influence it by temporal 
punishments or burdens, or by civil incapacitations, 
tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and mean- 
ness, and are a departure from the plan of the Holy 
Author of our religion, who being Lord both of body 
and mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coercions 
on either, as was in his Almighty power to do; that 
the impious presumption of legislators and rulers, civil 
as well as ecclesiastical, who, being themselves but 
fallible and uninspired men have assumed dominion 
over the faith of others, setting up their own opinions 
and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, 
and as such endeavoring to impose them on others, 
hath established and maintained false religions over 
the greatest part of the world, and through all time; 
that to compel a man to furnish contributions of 
money for the propagation of opinions which he dis- 
believes, is sinful and tyrannical; that even the forc- 
ing him to support this or that teacher of his own 
religious persuasion, is depriving him of the comfort- 
able liberty of giving his contributions to the partic- 


* This was prepared by Jefferson some years before the date of its 
passage. 
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ular pastor whose morals he would make his pattern, 
and whose powers he feels most persuasive to right- 
eousness, and is withdrawing from the ministry 
those temporal rewards, which proceeding from an 
approbation of their personal conduct, are an addi- 
tional incitement to earnest and unremitting labors 
for the instruction of mankind; that our civil rights 
have no dependence on our religious opinions, more 
than our opinions in physics or geometry; that, there- 
fore, the proscribing any citizen as unworthy the 
public confidence by laying upon him an incapacity 
of being called to the offices of trust and emolument, 
unless he profess or renounce this or that religious 
opinion, is depriving him injuriously of those privi- 
leges and advantages to which in common with his 
fellow citizens he has a natural right; that it tends 
also to corrupt the principles of that very religion it 
is meant to encourage, by bribing, with a monopoly 
of worldly honors and emoluments, those who will 
externally profess and conform to it; that though 
indeed these are criminal who do not withstand such 
temptation, yet neither are those innocent who lay 
the bait in their way; that to suffer the civil magis- 
trate to intrude his powers into the field of opinion 
and to restrain the profession or propagation of 
principles, on the supposition of their ill tendency, is 
a dangerous fallacy, which at once destroys all re- 
ligious liberty, because he being of course judge of 
that tendency, will make his opinions the rule of 
judgment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of 
others only as they shall square with or differ from 
his own; that it is time enough for the rightful pur- 
poses of civil government, for its officers to interfere 
when principles break out into overt acts against 
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peace and good order; and finally, that truth is 
great and will prevail if left to herself, that she is 
the proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has 
nothing to fear from the conflict, unless by human 
interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free 
argument and debate, errors ceasing to be dangerous 
when it is permitted freely to contradict them. 

Be it therefore enacted by the General Assembly, That 
no man shall be compelled to frequent or support any 
religious worship, place or ministry whatsoever, nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened 
in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on 
account of his religious opinions or belief; but that 
all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to 
maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and 
that the same shall in nowise diminish, enlarge, or 
affect their civil capacities. 

And though we well know this Assembly, elected 
by the people for the ordinary purposes of legislation 
only, have no power to restrain the acts of succeeding 
assemblies, constituted with the powers equal to our 
own, and that therefore to declare this act irrevo- 
cable, would be of no effect in law, yet we are free to 
declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby as- 
serted are of the natural rights of mankind, and that 
if any act shall be hereafter passed to repeal the 
present or to narrow its operation, such act will be an 
infringement of natural right. 
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To Fames Madison 


Paris, December 16, 1786 

DEAR SiR, — 
I find by the public papers, that your commercial 
convention failed in point of representation. If it 
should produce a full meeting in May, and a broader 
reformation, it will still be well. To make us one na- 
tion as to foreign concerns, and keep us distinct in 
domestic ones, gives the outline of the proper division 
of powers between the general and particular gov- 
ernments. But, to enable the federal head to exercise 
the powers given it to best advantage, it should be 
organized as the particular ones are, into legislative, 
executive, and judiciary. The first and last are al- 
ready separated. The second should be. When last 
with Congress, I often proposed to members to do 
this, by making of the committee of the States, an 
executive committee during the recess of Congress, 
and, during its sessions, to appoint a committee to 
receive and despatch all executive business, so that 
Congress itself should meddle only with what should 
be legislative. But I question if any Congress (much 
less all successively) can have self-denial enough to 
go through with this distribution. The distribution, 
then, should be imposed on them. I find Congress 
have reversed their division of the western States, 
and proposed to make them fewer and larger. This 
is reversing the natural order of things. A tractable 
people may be governed in large bodies; but, in pro- 
portion as they depart from this character, the extent 
of their government must be less. We see into what 
small divisions the Indians are obliged to reduce 
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their societies. This measure with the disposition to 
shut up the Mississippi, gives me serious apprehen- 
sions of the severance of the eastern and western 
parts of our confederacy. It might have been made 
the interest of the western States to remain united 
with us, by managing their interests honestly, and for 
their own good. But, the moment we sacrifice their 
interests to our own, they will see it better to govern 
themselves. The moment they resolve to do this, the 
point is settled. A forced connection is neither our 
interest, nor within our power. 

The Virginia act for religious freedom has been 
received with infinite approbation in Europe, and 
propagated with enthusiasm. I do not mean by the 
governments, but by the individuals who compose 
them. It has been translated into French and 
Italian, has been sent to most of the courts of Europe, 
and has been the best evidence of the falsehood of 
those reports which stated us to be in anarchy. It is 
inserted in the new ‘Encyclopédie,’ and is appearing 
in most of the publications respecting America. In 
fact, it is comfortable to see the standard of reason at 
length erected, after so many ages, during which the 
human mind has been held in vassalage by kings, 
priests, and nobles; and it is honorable for us, to 
have produced the first legislature who had the cour- 
age to declare, that the reason of man may be trusted 
with the formation of his own opinions. 

I am, dear Sir, with sincere esteem, your friend 
and servant. 
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To Edward Carrington * 


Paris, January 16, 1787 

DEAR SIR, — ; 
The tumults in America? I expected would have 
produced in Europe an unfavorable opinion of our 
political state. But it has not. On the contrary, the 
small effect of these tumults seems to have given 
more confidence in the firmness of our governments. 
The interposition of the people themselves on the side 
of government has had a great effect on the opinion 
here. I am persuaded myself that the good sense of 
the people will always be found to be the best army. 
They may be led astray for a moment, but will soon 
correct themselves. The people are the only censors 
of their governors; and even their errors will tend to 
keep these to the true principles of their institution. 
To punish these errors too severely would be to 
suppress the only safeguard of the public liberty. 
The way to prevent these irregular interpositions of 
the people, is to give them full information of their 
affairs through the channel of the public papers, and 
to contrive that those papers should penetrate the 
whole mass of the people. The basis of our govern- 
ments being the opinion of the people, the very first 
object should be to keep that right; and were it left 
to me to decide whether we should have a govern- 
ment without newspapers, or newspapers without a 
government, I should not hesitate a moment to 
prefer the latter. But I should mean that every man 
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should receive those papers, and be capable of read- 
ing them. I am convinced that those societies (as 
the Indians) which live without government, enjoy 
in their general mass an infinitely greater degree of 
happiness than those who live under the European 
governments. Among the former, public opinion is 
in the place of law, and restrains morals as powerfully 
as laws ever did anywhere. Among the latter, under 
pretence of governing, they have divided their na- 
tions into two classes, wolves and sheep. I do not 
exaggerate. This is a true picture of Europe. Cher- 
ish, therefore, the spirit of our people, and keep alive 
their attention. Do not be too severe upon their 
errors, but reclaim them by enlightening them. If 
once they become inattentive to the public affairs, 
you and I, and Congress and Assemblies, Judges and 
Governors, shall all become wolves. It seems to be 
the law of our general nature, in spite of individual 
exceptions; and experience declares that man is the 
only animal which devours his own kind; for I can 
apply no milder term to the governments of Europe, 
and to the general prey of the rich on the poor.... 
] will ask your permission to write to you sometimes, 
and to assure you of the esteem and respect with which 
I have honor to be, dear Sir, your most obedient, 
and most humble servant. 


To Fames Madison 
Paris, Fune 20, 1787 
Dear Sir, — - 
The idea of separating the executive business of 
the confederacy from Congress, as the judiciary is 
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already, in some degree, is just and necessary. I had 
frequently pressed on the members individually, 
while in Congress, the doing this by a resolution of 
Congress for appointing an executive committee, to 
act during the sessions of Congress, as the committee 
of the States was to act during their vacations. But 
the referring to this committee all executive business, 
as it should present itself, would require a more per- 
severing self-denial than I suppose Congress to pos- 
sess. It will be much better to make that separation 
by a federal act. The negative, proposed to be given 
them on all the acts of the several legislatures, is 
now, for the first time, suggested to my mind. 
Prima facie, I do not like it. It fails in an essential 
character; that the hole and the patch should be 
commensurate. But this proposes to mend a small 
hole by covering the whole garment. Not more than 
one out of one hundred State acts concerns the con- 
federacy. This proposition, then, in order to give 
them one degree of power, which they ought to have, 
gives them ninety-nine more, which they ought not 
to have, upon a presumption that they will not exer- 
cise the ninety-nine. But upon every act, there will 
be a preliminary question, Does this act concern the 
confederacy? And was there ever a proposition so 
plain, as to pass Congress without a debate? Their 
decisions are almost always wise; they are like pure 
metal. But you know of how much dross this is the 
result. Would not an appeal from the State judica- 
ture to a federal court, in all cases where the act of 
Confederation controlled the question, be as effectual 
a remedy, and exactly commensurate to the defect? 
A British creditor, for example, sues for his debt in 
Virginia; the defendant pleads an act of the State, 
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excluding him from their courts; the plaintiff urges 
the Confederation, and the treaty made under that, 
as controlling the State law; the judges are weak 
enough to decide according to the views of their legis- 
lature. An appeal to a federal court sets all to rights. 
It will be said, that this court may encroach on the 
jurisdiction of the State courts. It may. But there 
will be a power, to wit, Congress, to watch and re- 
strain them. But place the same authority in Con- 
gress itself, and there will be no power above them, 
to perform the same office. They will restrain within 
due bounds, a jurisdiction exercised by others, much 
more rigorously than if exercised by themselves. 

I am uneasy at seeing that the sale of our western 
lands is not yet commenced. That valuable fund for 
the immediate extinction of our debt will, I fear, be 
suffered to slip through our fingers. Every delay 
exposes it to events which no human foresight can 
guard against. When we consider the temper of 
the people of that country, derived from the circum- 
stances which surround them, we must suppose their 
separation possible, at every moment. If they can 
be retained till their governments become settled and 
wise, they will remain with us always, and be a pre- 
cious part of our strength and our virtue. But this 
affair of the Mississippi, by showing that Congress 1s 
capable of hesitating on a question, which proposes 
a clear sacrifice of the western, to the maritime 
States, will with difficulty be obliterated. The propo- 
sition of my going to Madrid, to try to recover there 
the ground which has been lost at New York, by 
the concession of the vote of seven States, I should 
think desperate. With respect to myself, weighing the 
pleasure of the journey and bare possibility of suc- 
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cess, in one scale, and the strong probability of failure 
and the public disappointment directed on me, in the 
other, the latter preponderates. Add to this, that 
jealousy might be excited in the breast of a person, 
who could find occasions of making me uneasy. 

I am, with sentiments of the most sincere esteem, 
dear Sir, your friend and servant. 


To Edward Carrington 
Paris, August 4, 1787 

DEAR Sir, — 3 

... 1am happy to find that the States have come 
so generally into the schemes of the federal conven- 
tion, from which, I am sure, we shall see wise proposi- 
tions. I confess, I do not go as far in the reforms 
thought necessary, as some of my correspondents in 
America; but if the convention should adopt such 
propositions, I shall suppose them necessary. My 
general plan would be, to make the States one as to 
everything connected with foreign nations, and sev- 
eral as to everything purely domestic. But with all 
the imperfections of our present government, it is 
without comparison the best existing, or that ever 
did exist. Its greatest defect is the imperfect manner 
in which matters of commerce have been provided for. 
It has been so often said, as to be generally believed, 
that Congress have no power by the Confederation 
to enforce anything; for example, contributions of 
money. It was not necessary to give them that power 
expressly; they have it by the law of nature. When 
two parties make a compact, there results to each 
a power of compelling the other to execute it. Com- 
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pulsion was never so easy as in our case, where a 
single frigate would soon levy on the commerce of 
any State the deficiency of its contributions; nor more 
safe than in the hands of Congress, which has always 
shown that it would wait, as it ought to do, to the last 
extremities, before it would execute any of its powers 
which are disagreeable. I think it very material, to 
separate, in the hands of Congress, the executive and 
legislative powers, as the judiciary already are, in 
some degree. This, I hope, will be done. The want of 
it has been the source of more evil than we have 
experienced from any other cause. Nothing is so 
embarrassing nor so mischievous, in a great assembly, 
as the details of execution. The smallest trifle of that 
kind occupies as long as the most important act of 
legislation, and takes place of everything else. Let 
any man recollect, or look over, the files of Con- 
gress; he will observe the most important proposi- 
tions hanging over, from week to week, and month to 
month, till the occasions have passed them, and the 
things never done. I have ever viewed the executive 
details as the greatest cause of evil to us, because they 
in fact place us as if we had no federal head, by 
diverting the attention of that head from great to 
small subjects; and should this division of power not 
be recommended by the convention, it is my opinion 
Congress should make it itself, by establishing an 
executive committee. | 

I have the honor to be, with sincere esteem and 
respect, dear Sir, your most obedient, most humble 
servant. 
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To Peter Carr 
Paris, August 10, 1787 

Dear Perer, — I have received your two letters of 
December the 30th and April the 18th, and am very 
happy to find by them, as well as by letters from Mr. 
Wythe, that you have been so fortunate as to attract 
his notice and good will; I am sure you will find this 
to have been one of the most fortunate events of your 
life, as I have ever been sensible it was of mine. I 
enclose you a sketch of the sciences to which I would 
wish you to apply, in such order as Mr. Wythe shall 
advise; I mention, also, the books in them worth 
your reading, which submit to his correction. Many 
of these are among your father’s books, which you 
should have brought to you. As I do not recollect 
those of them not in his library, you must write to me 
for them making out a catalogue of such as you think 
you shall have occasion for, in eighteen months from 
the date of your letter, and consulting Mr. Wythe on 
the subject. To this sketch, I will add a few particu- 
lar observations: 

1. Italian. I fear the learning this language will 
confound your French and Spanish. Being all of them 
degenerated dialects of the Latin, they are apt to mix 
in conversation. I have never seen a person speaking 
the three languages, who did not mix them. It is a 
delightful language, but late events having rendered 
the Spanish more useful, lay it aside to prosecute that. 

2. Spanish. Bestow great attention on this, and 
endeavor to acquire an accurate knowledge of it. 
Our future connections with Spain and Spanish 
America, will render that language a valuable ac- 
quisition. The ancient history of that part of Amer- 
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ica, too, is written in that language. I send you a 
dictionary. 

3. Moral Philosophy. I think it lost time to attend 
lectures on this branch. He who made us would have 
been a pitiful bungler, if he had made the rules of our 
moral conduct a matter of science. For one man of 
science, there are thousands, who are not. What 
would have become of them? Man was destined for 
society. His morality, therefore, was to be formed to 
this object. He was endowed with a sense of right 
and wrong, merely relative to this. This sense is as 
much a part of his nature, as the sense of hearing, 
seeing, feeling; it is the true foundation of morality, 
and not the 7o xadov, truth, &c., as fanciful writers 
have imagined. The moral sense, or conscience, is as 
much a part of man, as his leg or arm. It is given to 
all human beings in a stronger or weaker degree, as 
force of members is given them in a greater or less 
degree. It may be strengthened by exercise, as may 
any particular limb of the body. This sense is sub- 
mitted, indeed, in some degree, to the guidance of 
reason; but it is a small stock which is required for 
this: even a less one than what we call common 
sense. State a moral case to a ploughman and a pro- 
fessor. The former will decide it as well, and often 
better than the latter, because he has not been led 
astray by artificial rules. In this branch, therefore, 
read good books, because they will encourage, as well 
as direct your feelings. The writings of Sterne, par- 
ticularly, form the best course of morality that ever 
was written. Besides these, read the books mentioned 
in the enclosed paper; and, above all things, lose no 
occasion of exercising your dispositions to be grateful, 
to be generous, to be charitable, to be humane, to be 
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true, just, firm, orderly, courageous, &c. Consider 
every act of this kind, as an exercise which will 
strengthen your moral faculties and increase your 
worth. 

4. Religion. Your reason is now mature enough to 
examine this object. In the first place, divest your- 
self of all bias in favor of novelty and singularity of 
opinion. Indulge them in any other subject, rather 
than that of religion. It is too important, and the 
consequences of error may be too serious. On the 
other hand, shake off all the fears and servile preju- 
dices, under which weak minds are servilely crouched. 
Fix reason firmly in her seat, and call to her tribunal 
every fact, every opinion. Question with boldness 
even the existence of a God; because, if there be one, 
he must more approve of the homage of reason, than 
that of blindfolded fear. You will naturally examine 
first, the religion of your own country. Read the 
Bible, then, as you would read Livy or Tacitus. The 
facts which are within the ordinary course of nature, 
you will believe on the authority of the writer, as you 
do those of the same kind in Livy and Tacitus. The 
testimony of the writer weighs in their favor, in one 
scale, and their not being against the laws of nature, 
does not weigh against them. But those facts in the 
Bible which contradict the laws of nature must be 
examined with more care, and under a variety of 
faces. Here you must recur to the pretensions of the 
writer to inspiration from God. Examine upon what 
evidence his pretensions are founded, and whether 
that evidence is so strong, as that its falsehood would 
be more improbable than a change in the laws of 
nature, in the case he relates. For example, in the 
book of Joshua, we are told, the sun stood stiil 
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several hours. Were we to read that fact in Livy or 
Tacitus, we should class it with their showers of 
blood, speaking of statues, beasts, etc. But it is said, 
that the writer of that book was inspired. Examine, 
therefore, candidly, what evidence there is of his 
having been inspired. The pretension is entitled to 
your inquiry, because millions believe it. On the’ 
other hand, you are astronomer enough to know how 
contrary it is to the law of nature that a body revolv- 
ing on its axis, as the earth does, should have stopped, 
should not, by that sudden stoppage, have prostrated 
animals, trees, buildings, and should after a certain 
time have resumed its revolution, and that without a 
second general prostration. Is this arrest of the 
earth’s motion, or the evidence which affirms it, most 
within the law of probabilities? You will next read 
the New Testament. It is the history of a personage 
called Jesus. Keep in your eye the opposite preten- 
sions: 1, of those who say he was begotten by God, 
born of a virgin, suspended and reversed the laws of 
nature at will, and ascended bodily into heaven; and 
2, of those who say he was a man of illegitimate 
birth, of a benevolent heart, enthusiastic mind, who 
set out without pretensions to divinity, ended in be- 
lieving them, and was punished capitally for sedition, 
by being gibbeted, according to the Roman law, 
which punished the first commission of that offence 
by whipping, and the second by exile, or death in 
furea. See this Law in the Digest, Lib. 48, tit. 19. 
28.3. and Lipsius Lib. 2. de cruce, cap. 2. These 
questions are examined in the books I have men- 
tioned, under the head of Religion, and several others. 
They will assist you in your inquiries; but keep your 
reason firmly on the watch in reading them all. Do 
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not be frightened from this inquiry by any fear of its 
consequences. If it ends in a belief that there is no 
God, you will find incitements to virtue in the comfort 
and pleasantness you feel in its exercise, and the love 
of others which it will procure you. If you find reason 
to believe there is a God, a consciousness that you are 
acting under his eye, and that he approves you, will 
be a vast additional incitement; if that there be a 
future state, the hope of a happy existence in that 
increases the appetite to deserve it; if that Jesus was 
also a God, you will be comforted by a belief of his 
aid and love. In fine, I repeat, you must lay aside all 
prejudice on both sides, and neither believe nor re- 
ject anything, because any other persons, or descrip- 
tion of persons, have rejected or believed it. Your 
own reason is the only oracle given you by heaven, 
and you are answerable, not for the rightness, but 
uprightness of the decision. I forgot to observe, when 
speaking of the New Testament, that you should read 
all the histories of Christ, as well of those whom a 
council of ecclesiastics have decided for us, to be 
Pseudo-evangelists, as those they named Evangel- 
ists. Because these Pseudo-evangelists pretended to 
inspiration, as much as the others, and you are to 
judge their pretensions by your own reason, and not 
by the reason of those ecclesiastics. Most of these are 
lost. There are some, however, still extant, collected 
by Fabricius, which I will endeavor to get and send 
you. 

5. Travelling. This makes men wiser, but less 
happy. When men of sober age travel, they gather 
knowledge, which they may apply usefully for their 
country; but they are subject ever after to recollec- 
tions mixed with regret; their affections are weakened 
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by being extended over more objects; and they learn 
new habits which cannot be gratified when they re- 
turn home. Young men, who travel, are exposed to 
all these inconveniences in a higher degree, to others 
still more serious, and do not acquire that wisdom for 
which a precious foundation is requisite, by repeated 
and just observations at home. The glare of pomp and 
pleasure is analogous to the motion of the blood; it 
absorbs all their affection and attention, they are 
torn from it as from the only good in this world, and 
return to their home as to a place of exile and con- 
demnation. Their eyes are forever turned back to 
the object they have lost, and its recollection poisons 
the residue of their lives. Their first and most deli- 
cate passions are hackneyed on unworthy objects 
here, and they carry home the dregs, insufficient to 
make themselves or anybody else happy. Add to this, 
that a habit of idleness, an inability to apply them- 
selves to business is acquired and renders them use- 
less to themselves and their country. These obser- 
vations are founded in experience. There is no place 
where your pursuit of knowledge will be so little ob- 
structed by foreign objects, as in your own country, 
nor any, wherein the virtues of the heart will be less 
exposed to be weakened. Be good, be learned, and 
be industrious, and you will not want the aid of 
travelling, to render you precious to your country, 
dear to your friends, happy within yourself. I repeat 
my advice, to take a great deal of exercise, and on 
foot. Health is the first requisite after morality. 
Write to me often, and be assured of the interest I 
take in your success, as well as the warmth of those 
sentiments of attachment with which I am, dear 
Peter, your affectionate friend. 
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| To Fames Madison 

Paris, December 20, 1787 

DEAR SIR, — 
I like much the general idea of framing a govern- 
ment, which should go on of itself, peaceably, with- 
out needing continual recurrence to the State legisla- 
tures. I like the organization of the government into 
legislative, judiciary and executive. I like the power 
given the legislature to levy taxes, and for that 
reason solely, I approve of the greater House being 
chosen by the people directly. For though I think a 
House so chosen, will be very far inferior to the 
present Congress, will be very illy qualified to legis- 
late for the Union, for foreign nations, etc., yet this 
evil does not weigh against the good, of preserving 
inviolate the fundamental principle, that the people 
are not to be taxed but by representatives chosen 
immediately by themselves. I am captivated by the 
compromise of the opposite claims of the great and 
little States, of the latter to equal, and the former to 
proportional influence. I am much pleased, too, with 
the substitution of the method of voting by person, 
instead of that of voting by States; and I like the 
negative given to the Executive, conjointly with a 
third of either House; though I should have liked 
it better, had the judiciary been associated for that 
purpose or invested separately with a similar power. 
There are other good things of less moment. I will 
now tell you what I do not like. First, the omission 
of a bill of rights, providing clearly, and without the 
aid of sophism, for freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, protection against standing armies, re- 
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striction of monopolies, the eternal and unremitting 
force of the habeas corpus laws, and trials by jury in 
all matters of fact triable by the laws of the land, and 
not by the laws of nations. To say, as Mr. Wilson 
does, that a bill of rights was not necessary, because 
all is reserved in the case of the general government 
which is not given, while in the particular ones, all 
is given which is not reserved, might do for the 
audience to which it was addressed; but it is surely a 
gratis dictum, the reverse of which might just as well 
be said; and it is opposed by strong inferences from 
the body of the instrument, as well as from the omis- 
sion of the cause of our present Confederation, which 
had made the reservation in express terms. It was 
hard to conclude, because there has been a want of 
uniformity among the States as to the cases triable 
by jury, because some have been so incautious as 
to dispense with this mode of trial in certain cases, 
therefore, the more prudent States shall be reduced 
to the same level of calamity. It would have been 
more just and wise to have concluded the other way, 
that as most of the States had preserved with jeal- 
ousy this sacred palladium of liberty, those who had 
wandered, should be brought back to it; and to have 
established general right rather than general wrong. | 
For I consider all the ill as established, which may be 
established. I have a right to nothing, which another 
has a right to take away; and Congress will have a 
right to take away trials by jury in all civil cases. 
Let me add, that a bill of rights is what the people 
are entitled to against every government on earth, 
general or particular; and what no just government 
should refuse, or rest on inference. 

The second feature I dislike, and strongly dislike, 
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is the abandonment, in every instance, of the princi- 
ple of rotation in office, and most particularly in the 
case of the President. Reason and experience tell us, 
that the first magistrate will always be re-elected if 
he may be re-elected. He is then an officer for life. 


This once observed, it becomes of so much conse- . 


quence to certain nations, to have a friend or a foe 
at the head of our affairs, that they will interfere with 
money and with arms. A Galloman, or an Angloman, 
will be supported by the nation he befriends. If once 
elected, and at a second or third election outvoted by 
one or two votes, he will pretend false votes, foul 
play, hold possession of the reins of government, be 
supported by the States voting for him, especially if 
they be the central ones, lying in a compact body 
themselves and separating their opponents; and they 
will be aided by one nation in Europe, while the 
majority are aided by another. The election of a 
President of America, some years hence, will be 
much more interesting to certain nations of Europe, 
than ever the election of a King of Poland was. Re- 
flect on all the instances in history, ancient and 
modern, of elective monarchies, and say if they do 
not give foundation for my fears; the Roman Emper- 
ors, the Popes while they were of any importance, the 
German Emperors till they became hereditary in 
practice, the Kings of Poland, the Deys of the Otto- 
man dependencies. It may be said, that if elections 
are to be attended with these disorders, the less 
frequently they are repeated the better. But ex- 
perience says, that to free them from disorder, they 
must be rendered less interesting by a necessity of 
change. No foreign power, nor domestic party, will 
waste their blood and money to elect a person, who 


; 
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must go out at the end of a short period. The power 
of removing every fourth year by the vote of the 
people, is a power which they will not exercise, and if 
they were disposed to exercise it, they would not be 
permitted. The King of Poland is removable every 
day by the diet. But they never remove him. Nor 
would Russia, the Emperor, etc., permit them to do 
it. Smaller objections are, the appeals on matters of 
fact as well as laws; and the binding all persons, 
legislative, executive, and judiciary by oath, to main- 
tain that constitution. I do not pretend to decide, 
what would be the best method of procuring the 
establishment of the manifold good things in this con- 
stitution, and of getting rid of the bad. Whether by 
adopting it, in hopes of future amendment; or after it 
shall have been duly weighed and canvassed by the 
people, after seeing the parts they generally dislike, 
and those they generally approve, to say to them, 
“We see now what you wish. You are willing to give 
to your federal government such and such powers; 
but you wish, at the same time, to have such and 
such fundamental rights secured to you, and certain 
sources of convulsion taken away. Be it so. Send 
together deputies again. Let them establish your 
fundamental rights by a sacrosanct declaration, and 
let them pass the parts of the Constitution you have 
approved. These will give powers to your federal 
government sufficient for your happiness.’ 

This is what might be said, and would probably 
produce a speedy, more perfect and more permanent 
form of government. At all events, I hope you will 
not be discouraged from making other trials, if the 
present one should fail. We are never permitted to 
despair of the commonwealth. I have thus told you 
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freely what I like, and what I dislike, merely as a 
matter of curiosity; for I know it is not in my power 
to offer matter of information to your judgment, 
which has been formed after hearing and weighing 
everything which the wisdom of man could offer on 
these subjects. I own, I am not a friend to a very 
energetic government. It is always oppressive. It 
places the governors indeed more at their ease, at the 
expense of the people. The late rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts has given more alarm, than I think it should 
have done. Calculate that one rebellion in thirteen 
States in the course of eleven years, is but one for each 
State in a century and a half. No country should be 
so long without one. Nor will any degree of power in 
the hands of government, prevent insurrections. In 
England, where the hand of power is heavier than 
with us, there are seldom half a dozen years without 
an insurrection. In France, where it is still heavier, 
but less despotic, as Montesquieu supposes, than in 
some other countries, and where there are always two 
or three hundred thousand men ready to crush insur- 
rections, there have been three in the course of the 
three years I have been here, in every one of which 
greater numbers were engaged than in Massachusetts, 
and a great deal more blood was spilt. In Turkey, 
where the sole nod of the despot is death, insurrec- 
tions are the events of every day. Compare again the 
ferocious depredations of their insurgents, with the 
order, the moderation and the almost self-extinguish- 
ment of ours. And say, finally, whether peace is best 
preserved by giving energy to the government, or 
information to the people. This last is the most 
certain, and the most legitimate engine of govern- 
ment. Educate and inform the whole mass of the 
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people. Enable them to see that it is their interest 
to preserve peace and order, and they will preserve 
them. And it requires no very high degree of educa- 
tion to convince them of this. They are the only sure 
reliance for the preservation of our liberty. After all, 
it is my principle that the will of the majority should 
prevail. If they approve the proposed constitution in 
all its parts I shall concur in it cheerfully, in hopes 
they will amend it, whenever they shall find it works 
wrong. This reliance cannot deceive us, as long as we 
remain virtuous; and I think we shall be so, as long as 
agriculture is our principal object, which will be the 
case, while there remains vacant lands in any part 
of America. When we get piled upon one another in 
large cities, as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as 
in Europe, and go to eating one another as they do 
there. I have tired you by this time with disquisitions 
which you have already heard repeated by others a 
thousand and a thousand times; and therefore, shall 
only add assurances of the esteem and attachment 
with which I have the honor to be, dear Sir, your 
affectionate friend and servant. 


P.S. The instability of our laws is really an im- 
mense evil. I think it would be well to provide in our 
constitutions, that there shall always be a twelve- 
month between the engrossing a bill and passing it; 
that it should then be offered to its passage without 
changing a word; and that if circumstances should be 
thought to require a speedier passage, it should take 
two-thirds of both Houses, instead of a bare ma- 
jority. 
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To Fames Madison 

Paris, Fuly 31, 1788 

DEAR SIR, | vi 
I sincerely rejoice at the acceptance of our new 
constitution by nine States. It is a good canvas, on 
which some strokes only want retouching. What 
these are, I think are sufficiently manifested by the 
general voice from north to south, which calls for a 
bill of rights. It seems pretty generally understood, 
that this should go to juries, habeas corpus, standing 
armies, printing, religion and monopolies. I conceive 
there may be difficulty in finding general modifica- 
tions of these, suited to the habits of all the States. 
But if such cannot be found, then it is better to estab- 
lish trials by jury, the right of habeas corpus, freedom 
of the press and freedom of religion, in all cases, and ~ 
to abolish standing armies in time of peace, and 
monopolies in all cases, than not to doitin any. The 
few cases wherein these things may do evil, cannot be 
weighed against the multitude wherein the want of 
them will do evil. In disputes between a foreigner and 
a native, a trial by jury may be improper. But if this 
exception cannot be agreed to, the remedy will be 
to model the jury, by giving the medietas lingua, 
in civil as well as criminal cases. Why suspend the 
habeas corpus in insurrections and rebellions? The 
parties who may be arrested, may be charged in- 
stantly with a well-defined crime; of course, the judge 
will remand them. If the public safety requires that 
the government should have a man imprisoned on 
less probable testimony, in those than in other emer- 
gencies, let him be taken and tried, retaken and re- 
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tried, while the necessity continues, only giving him 
redress against the government, for damages. Ex- 
amine the history of England. See how few of the 
cases of the suspension of the habeas corpus law, have 
been worthy of that suspension. They have been 
either real treason, wherein the parties might as well 
have been charged at once, or sham plots, where it 
was shameful they should ever have been suspected. 
Yet for the few cases wherein the suspension of the 
habeas corpus has done real good, that operation is 
now become habitual, and the minds of the nation 
almost prepared to live under its constant suspension. 
A declaration, that the federal government will never 
restrain the presses from printing anything they 
please, will not take away the liability of the printers 
for false facts printed. The declaration, that religious 
faith shall be unpunished, does not give impunity to 
criminal acts, dictated by religious error. The saying 
there shall be no monopolies, lessens the incitements 
to ingenuity, which is spurred on by the hope of a 
monopoly for a limited time, as of fourteen years; 
but the benefit of even limited monopolies is too 
doubtful, to be opposed to that of their general 
suppression. If no check can be found to keep the 
number of standing troops within safe bounds, while 
they are tolerated as far as necessary, abandon them 
altogether, discipline well the militia, and guard the 
magazines with them. More than magazine guards 
will be useless, if few, and dangerous, if many. No 
European nation can ever send against us such a 
regular army as we need fear, and it is hard, if our 
militia are not equal to those of Canada or Florida. 
My idea then, is, that though proper exceptions to 
these general rules are desirable, and probably prac- 
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ticable, yet if the exceptions cannot be agreed on, the 
establishment of the rules, in all cases, will do ill in 
very few. I hope, therefore, a bill of rights will be 
formed, to guard the people against the federal gov- 
ernment, as they are already guarded against their 
State governments, in most instances. The abandon- 
ing the principle of necessary rotation in the Senate, 
has, I see, been disapproved by many; in the case of 
the President, by none. I readily, therefore, suppose 
my opinion wrong, when opposed by the majority, as 
in the former instance, and the totality, as in the 
latter. In this, however, I should have done it with 
more complete satisfaction, had we all judged from 
the same position. 

I am, with very sincere esteem, dear Sir, your 
affectionate friend and servant. 


To ‘fames Madison - 


Paris, November 18, 1788 
Dear Sir,.. . Mr. Carrington was so kind as to send 
me the second volume of the American Philosophical 
Transactions, the Federalist, and some other interest- 
ing pamphlets; and I am to thank you for another 
copy of the Federalist, and the report of the instruc- 
tions to the ministers, for negotiating peace. The 
latter, unluckily, omitted exactly the passage I 
wanted, which was what related to the navigation of 
the Mississippi. With respect to the Federalist, the 
three authors had been named to me. I read it with 
care, pleasure and improvement, and was satisfied 
there was nothing in it by one of those hands, and not 
a great deal by a second. It does the highest honor 
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to the third, as being, in my opinion, the best com- 
mentary on the principles of government, which ever 
was written. In some parts, it is discoverable that the 
author means only to say what may be best said in 
defence of opinions, in which he did not concur. But 
in general, it establishes firmly the plan of govern- 
ment. I confess, it has rectified me on several points. 
As to the bill of rights, however, I still think it should 
be added; and J am glad to see, that three States have 
at length considered the perpetual re-eligibility of the 
President, as an article which should be amended. 
I should deprecate with you, indeed, the meeting of a 
new convention. I hope they will adopt the mode of 
amendment by Congress and the Assemblies, in which 
case, I should not fear any dangerous innovation in 
the plan. But the minorities are too respectable, not 
to be entitled to some sacrifice of opinion, in the ma- 
jority; especially, when a great proportion of them 
would be contented with a bill of rights. 

In firm hope of a happy meeting with you in the 
spring, or early in summer, I conclude with assurances 
of the sincere esteem and attachment with which I 
am, dear Sir, your affectionate friend and servant. 


To Francis Hopkinson? 
Paris, March "33 asic 


“The Editor of the Bees clenene had Ai blishet 


something as to an advanced price on his future vol- 


t Francis Hopkinson of Pennsylvania, 1737-1791, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, a distinguished lawyer, and a writer of 
some note. 
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umes, which, I understand, alarms the subscribers. 
It was in a paper which I do not take, and therefore 
I have not yet seen it, nor can I say what itis. I hope 
that by this time you have ceased to make wry faces 
about your vinegar, and that you have received it 
safe and good. You say that I have been dished up 
to you as an anti-federalist, and ask me if it be just. 
My opinion was never worthy enough of notice to 
merit citing; but since you ask it, I will tell it to you. 
I am not a federalist, because I never submitted the 
whole system of my opinions to the creed of any 
party of men whatever, in religion, in philosophy, in 
politics or in anything else, where I was capable of 
thinking for myself. Such an addiction, is the last 
degradation of a free and moral agent. If I could not 
go to heaven but with a party, I would not go there 
at all. Therefore, I am not of the party of federalists. 
But I am much farther from that of the anti-federal- 
ists. I approved, from the first moment, of the great 
mass of what is in the new Constitution; the con- 
solidation of the government; the organization into 
executive, legislative, and judiciary; the subdivision 
of the legislative; the happy compromise of interests 
between the great and little States, by the different 
manner of voting in the different Houses; the voting 
by persons instead of States; the qualified negative 
on laws given to the executive, which, however, I 
should have liked better if associated with the 
judiciary also, as in New York; and the power of 
taxation. I thought at first that the latter might 
have been limited. A little reflection soon convinced 
me it ought not to be. What I disapproved from the 
first moment also, was the want of a bill of rights, to 
guard liberty against the legislative as well as the 
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executive branches of the government; that is to say, 
to secure freedom in religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom from monopolies, freedom from unlawful 
imprisonment, freedom from a permanent military, 
and a trial by jury, in all cases determinable by the 
laws of the land. I disapproved, also, the perpetual 
re-eligibility of the President. To these points of 
disapprobation I adhere. My first wish was, that the 
nine first conventions might accept the Constitution, 
as the means of securing to us the great mass of good 
it contained, and that the four last might reject it, as 
the means of obtaining amendments. But I was cor- 
rected in this wish, the moment I saw the much better 
plan of Massachusetts, and which had never occurred 
to me. With respect to the declaration of rights, I 
suppose the majority of the United States are of my 
opinion; for I apprehend, all the anti-federalists and 
a very respectable proportion of the federalists, think 
that such a declaration should now be annexed. The 
enlightened part of Europe have given us the greatest 
credit for inventing the instrument of security for the 
rights of the people, and have been not a little sur- 
prised to see us so soon give it up. With respect to 
the re-eligibility of the President, I find myself differ- 
ing from the majority of my countrymen; for I think 
there are but three States out of the eleven which have 
desired an alteration of this. And indeed, since the 
thing is established, I would wish it not to be altered 
during the life of our great leader, whose executive 
talents are superior to those, I believe, of any man in 
the world, and who, alone, by the authority of his 
name and the confidence reposed in his perfect in- 
tegrity, is fully qualified to put the new government 
so under way, as to secure it against the efforts of 
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opposition. But, having derived from our error all 
the good there was in it, I hope we shall correct it, the 
moment we can no longer have the same name at the 
helm. 

These, my dear friend, are my sentiments, by which 
you will see I was right in saying I am neither federal- 
ist nor anti-federalist; that I am of neither party, nor 
yet a trimmer between parties. These, my opinions, 
I wrote within a few hours after I had read the Con- 
stitution, to one or two friends in America. I had not 
then read one single word printed on the subject. I 
never had an opinion in politics or religion, which I 
was afraid to own. A costive reserve on these sub- 
jects might. have procured me more esteem from 
some people, but less from myself. My great wish is, 
to go on in a strict but silent performance of my duty; 
to avoid attracting notice, and to keep my name out 
of newspapers, because I find the pain of a little 
censure, even when it is unfounded, is more acute 
than the pleasure of much praise. The attaching 
circumstance of my present office is, that I can do its 
duties unseen by those for whom they are done. You 
did not think, by so short a phrase in your letter, to 
have drawn on yourself such an egotistical disserta- 
tion. I beg your pardon for it, and will endeavor to 
merit that pardon by the constant sentiments of 
esteem and attachment with which I am, dear Sir, 
your sincere friend and servant. 
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To Fames Madison 
Paris, March 15, 1789 

DEAR SiR, . 

Your thoughts on the subject of the declaration 
of rights, in the letter of October the 17th, I have 
weighed with great satisfaction. Some of them had 
not occurred to me before, but were acknowledged 
just in the moment they were presented to my mind. 
In the arguments in favor of a declaration of rights, 
you omit one which has great weight with me; the 
legal check which it puts into the hands of the 
judiciary. This is a body, which, if rendered inde- 
pendent and kept strictly to their own department, 
merits great confidence for their learning and in- 
tegrity. In fact, what degree of confidence would be 
too much, for a body composed of such men as 
Wythe, Blair and Pendleton? On characters like 
these, the ‘civtum ardor prava jubentium’ would make 
no impression. I am happy to find that, on the whole, 
you are a friend to this amendment. The declaration 
of rights is, like all other human blessings, alloyed 
with some inconveniences, and not accomplishing 
fully its object. But the good in this instance, vastly 
overweighs the evil. I cannot refrain from making 
short answers to the objections which your letter 
states to have been raised. 1. That the rights in 
question are reserved, by the manner in which the 
federal powers are granted. Answer. A constitutive 
act may, certainly, be so formed, as to need no decla- 
ration of rights. The act itself has the force of a 
declaration, as far as it goes; and if it goes to all 
material points, nothing more is wanting. In the 
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draught of a constitution which I had once a thought 
of proposing in Virginia, and printed afterwards, I 
endeavored to reach all the great objects of public 
liberty, and did not mean to add a declaration of 
rights. Probably the object was imperfectly exe- 
cuted; but the deficiencies would have been supplied 
by others, in the course of discussion. But in a 
constitutive act which leaves some precious articles 
unnoticed, and raises implications against others, a 
declaration of rights becomes necessary, by way of 
supplement. This is the case of our new federal 
Constitution. This instrument forms us into one 
State, as to certain objects, and gives us a legislative 
and executive body for these objects. It should, 
therefore, guard us against their abuses of power, 
within the field submitted to them. 2. A positive 
declaration of some essential rights could not be ob- 
tained in the requisite latitude. Answer. Half a loaf 
is better than no bread. If we cannot secure all our 
rights, let us secure what we can. 3. The limited 
powers of the federal government, and jealousy of 
the subordinate governments, afford a security which 
exists in no other instance. Answer. The first mem- 
ber of this seems resolvable into the first objection 
before stated. The jealousy of the subordinate gov- 
ernments is a precious reliance. But observe that 
those governments are only agents. They must have 
principles furnished them, whereon to found their 
opposition. The declaration of rights will be the text, 
whereby they will try all the acts of the federal gov- 
ernment. In this view, it is necessary to the federal 
government also; as by the same text, they may try 
the opposition of the subordinate governments. 4. 
Experience proves the inefficacy of a bill of rights. 
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True. But though it is not absolutely efficacious 
under all circumstances, it is of great potency al- 
ways, and rarely inefficacious. A brace the more will 
often keep up the building which would have fallen, 
with that brace the less. There is a remarkable 
difference between the characters of the inconven- 
ences which attend a declaration of rights, and those 
which attend the want of it. The inconveniences of 
the declaration are, that it may cramp government in 
its useful exertions. But the evil of this is short-lived, 
moderate and reparable. The inconveniences of the 
want of a declaration are permanent, afflicting and 
irreparable. They are in constant progression from 
bad to worse. The executive, in our governments, is 
not the sole, it is scarcely the principal object of my 
jealousy. The tyranny of the legislatures is the most 
formidable dread at present, and will be for many 
years. That of the executive will come in its turn; 
but it will be at a remote period. I know there are 
some among us, who would now establish a monarchy. 
But they are inconsiderable in number and weight of 
character. The rising race are all republicans. We 
were educated in royalism; no wonder, if some of us 
retain that idolatry still. Our young people are edu- 
cated in republicanism; an apostasy from that to 
royalism, is unprecedented and impossible. I am 
much pleased with the prospect that a declaration of 
rights will be added; and I hope it will be done in that 
way, which will not endanger the whole frame of 
government, or any essential part of it. 

J am, with great and sincere attachment, dear Sir, 
your affectionate friend and servant. 
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To David Humphreys* 


Paris, March 18, 1789 

DEAR SIR, — 
The operations which have taken place in America 
lately, fill me with pleasure. In the first place, they 
realize the confidence J had, that whenever our 
affairs go obviously wrong, the good sense of the 
people will interpose, and set them to rights. The 
example of changing a constitution, by assembling 
the wise men of the State, instead of assembling 
armies, will be worth as much to the world as the 
former examples we had given them. The Consti- 
tution, too, which was the result of our deliberations, 
is unquestionably the wisést ever yet presented to 
men, and some of the accommodations of interest 
which it has adopted, are greatly pleasing to me, who 
have before had occasions of seeing how difficult those 
interests were to accommodate. A general concurrence 
of opinion seems to authorize us to say, it has some 
defects. I am one of those who think it a defect, that 
the important rights, not placed in security by the 
frame of the Constitution itself, were not explicitly 
secured by a supplementary declaration. There are 
rights which it is useless to surrender to the govern- 
ment, and which governments have yet always been 
found to invade. These are the rights of thinking, 
and publishing our thoughts by speaking or writing; 
the right of free commerce; the right of personal 
freedom. There are instruments for administering 
the government, so peculiarly trust-worthy, that we 


David Humphreys of Connecticut, 1752-1818, a Revolutionary 
soldier and later for some years in the diplomatic service. 
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should never leave the legislature at liberty to 
change them. The new Constitution has secured 
these in the executive and legislative department; 
but not in the judiciary. It should have established 
trials by the people themselves, that is to say, by 
jury. There are instruments so dangerous to the 
rights of the nation, and which place them so totally 
at the mercy of their governors, that those governors, 
whether legislative or executive, should be restrained 
from keeping such instruments on foot, but in well- 
defined cases. Such an instrument is a standing 
army. We are now allowed to say, such a declaration 
of rights, as a supplement to the Constitution where 
that is silent, is wanting, to secure us in these points. 
The general voice has legitimated this objection. It 
has not, however, authorized me to consider as a real 
defect, what I thought and still think one, the per- 
petual re-eligibility of the President. But three States 
out of eleven, having declared against this, we must 
suppose we are wrong, according to the fundamental 
law of every society, the /ex majoris partis, to which 
we are bound to submit. And should the majority 
change their opinion, and become sensible that this 
trait in their Constitution is wrong, I would wish it 
to remain uncorrected, as long as we can avail our- 
selves of the services of our great leader, whose 
talents and whose weight of character, I consider as 
peculiarly necessary to get the government so under 
way, as that it may afterwards be carried on by 
subordinate characters. 

...1 hope to receive soon permission to visit 
America this summer, and to possess myself anew, 
by conversation with my countrymen, of their spirit 
and their ideas. I know only the Americans of the 
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year 1784. They tell me this is to be much a stranger 
to those of 1789... . One of my pleasures, too, will be 
that of talking over the old and new with you. In 
the meantime, and at all times, I have the honor 
to be, with great and sincere esteem, dear Sir, your 
friend and servant. 


To George Washington 


i CHESTERFIELD, December 15, 1789 

S1r, —I have received at this place the honor of 
your letters of October the 13th and November the 
zoth, and am truly flattered by your nomination of 
me to the very dignified office of Secretary of State; 
for which, permit me here to return you my humble 
thanks. Could any circumstance seduce me ¥to 
overlook the disproportion between its duties and my 
talents, it would be the encouragement of your 
choice. But when I contemplate the extent of that 
office, embracing as it does the principal mass of 
domestic administration, together with the foreign, I 
cannot be insensible of my inequality to it; and I 
should enter on it with gloomy forbodings from the 
criticisms and censures of a public, just indeed in 
their intentions, but sometimes misinformed and 
misled, and always too respectable to be neglected. I 
cannot but foresee the possibility that this may end 
disagreeably for me, who, having no motive to public 
service but the public satisfaction, would certainly 
retire the moment that satisfaction should appear to 
languish. On the other hand, I feel a degree of famili- 
arity with the duties of my present office, as far at 
least as I am capable of understanding its duties. The 
ground I have already passed over, enables me to see 
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my way into that which is before me. The change of 
government too, taking place in a country where it is 
exercised, seems to open a possibility of procuring 
from the new rulers, some new advantages in com- 
merce, which may be agreeable to our countrymen. 
So that as far as my fears, my hopes, or my inclina- 
tions might enter into this question, I confess they 
would not lead me to prefer a change. 

But it is not for an individual to choose his post. 
You are to marshal us as may best be for the public 
good; and it is only in the case of its being indifferent 
to you, that I would avail myself of the option you 
have so kindly offered in your letter. If you think it 
better to transfer me to another post, my inclination 
must be no obstacle; nor shall it be, if there is any 
desire to suppress the office I now hold, or to reduce 
its grade. In either of these cases, be so good only as 
to signify to me by another line your ultimate wish, 
and I shall conform to it cordially. If it should be to 
remain at New York, my chief comfort will be to 
work under your eye, my only shelter the authority of 
your name, and the wisdom of measures to be dic- 
tated by you and implicitly executed by me. What- 
ever you may be pleased to decide, I do not see that 
the matters which have called me hither, will permit 
me to shorten the stay I originally asked; that is to 
say, to set out on my journey northward till the 
month of March. As early as possible in that month, 
I shall have the honor of paying my respects to 
you in New York. In the meantime, I have that of 
tendering you the homage of those sentiments of 
respectful attachment with which I am, Sir, your 
most obedient and most humble servant. 
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To fohn Adams 
PHILADELPHIA, Fuly 17, 1791 


Dear Sir,—I have a dozen times taken up my 
pen to write to you, and as often laid it down again, 
suspended between opposing considerations. I de- 
termine, however, to write from a conviction that 
truth, between candid minds, can never do harm. 
The first of Paine’s pamphlets on the rights of man, 
which came to hand here, belonged to Mr. Beckley. 
He lent it to Mr. Madison, who lent it to me; and 
while I was reading it, Mr. Beckley called on me for 
it, and, as I had not finished it, he desired me, as soon 
as I should have done so, to send it to Mr. Jonathan 
B. Smith, whose brother meant to reprintit. I finished 
reading it, and, as I had no acquaintance with Mr. 
Jonathan B. Smith, propriety required that I should 
explain to him why I, a stranger to him, sent him the 
pamphlet. I accordingly wrote a note of compliment, 
informing him that I did it at the desire of Mr. 
Beckley, and, to take off a little of the dryness of the 
note, I added that I was glad it was to be reprinted 
here, and that something was to be publicly said 
against the political heresies which had sprung up 
among us, etc. I thought so little of this note, that 
I did not even keep a copy of it; nor ever heard a 
tittle more of it, till, the week following, I was thun- 
derstruck with seeing it come out at the head of the 
pamphlet. I hoped, however, it would not attract 
notice. But I found, on my return from a journey 
of a month, that a writer came forward, under the 
signature of Publicola, attacking not only the author 
and principles of the pamphlet, but myself as its 
sponsor, by name. Soon after came hosts of other 
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writers, defending the pamphlet, and attacking you, 
by name, as the writer of Publicola.t Thus were our 
names thrown on the public stage as public antago- 
nists. That you and I differ in our ideas of the best 
form of government, is well known to us both; but 
we have differed as friends should do, respecting the 
purity of each other’s motives, and confining our dif- 
ference of opinion to private conversation. And I can 
declare with truth, in the presence of the Almighty 
that nothing was further from my intention or ex- 
pectation than to have either my own or your name 
brought before the public on this occasion. The 
friendship and confidence which has so long existed 
between us, required this explanation from me, and 
I know you too well to fear any misconstruction of 
the motives of it. Some people here, who would wish 
me to be, or to be thought, guilty of improprieties, 
have suggested that I was Agricola, that I was 
Brutus, etc., etc. I never did in my life, either by 
myself or by any other, have a sentence of mine in- 
serted in a newspaper without putting my name to 
it; and I believe I never shall. 

Be so good as to present my respectful compli- 
ments to Mrs. Adams, and to accept assurances of 
the sentiments of sincere esteem and respect with 
which I am, dear Sir, your friend and servant. 


t John Quincy Adams, For many years the writer was supposed to be 
John Adams. 
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To Fohn Adams 
PHILADELPHIA, August 30, 1791 


My Dear Sr1r,—I received some time ago your 
favor of July 29, and was happy to find that you saw 
in its true point of view the way in which I had been 
drawn into the scent, which must have been so dis- 
agreeable to you. The importance which you still seem 
to allow to my note, and the effect you suppose it to 
have had, though unintentional in me, induces me to 
show you that it really had no effect. Paine’s pam- 
phlet, with my note, was published here about the 
second week in May. Not a word ever appeared in 
the public papers here on the subject for more than a 
month; and I am certain not a word on the subject 
would ever have been said, had not a writer, under the 
name of Publicola, at length undertaken to attack 
Mr. Paine’s principles, which were the principles of 
the citizens of the United States. Instantly a host 
of writers attacked Publicola in support of those 
principles. He had thought proper to misconstrue a 
figurative expression in my note; and these writers so 
far noticed me as to place the expression in its true 
light. But this was only an incidental skirmish pre-— 
liminary to the general engagement, and they would 
not have thought me worth naming, had not he 
thought proper to bring me on the scene. His antag- 
onists, very criminally, in my opinion, presumed you 
to be Publicola, and on that presumption hazarded a 
personal attack on you. No person saw with more 
uneasiness than I did, this unjustifiable assault; and 
the more so, when I saw it continued after the printer 
had declared you were not the author. But you 
will perceive from all this, my dear Sir, that my 
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note contributed nothing to the production of these 
disagreeable pieces. As long as Paine’s Pamphlet 
stood on its own feet and on my note, it was un- 
noticed. As soon as Publicola attacked Paine, 
swarms appeared in his defence. To Publicola, then, 
and not in the least degree to my note, this whole 
contest is to be ascribed and all its consequences. 
You speak of the execrable paragraph in the 
Connecticut papers. This, it is true, appeared before 
Publicola; but it had no more relation to Paine’s 
pamphlet and my note, than to the Alcoran. I am 
satisfied the writer of it had never seen either; for 
when I passed through Connecticut about the middle 
of June, not a copy had ever been seen by anybody, 
either in Hartford or New Haven, nor probably in 
that whole State; and that paragraph was so notori- 
ously the reverse of the disinterestedness of character 
which you are known to possess by everybody who 
knows your name, that I never heard a person speak 
of the paragraph, but with an indignation in your be- 
half which did you entire justice. This paragraph, 
then, certainly did not flow from my note, any 
more than the publications which Publicola produced. 
Indeed it was impossible that my note should oc- 
casion your name to be brought into question; for so 
far from naming you, I had not even in view any 
writing which I might suppose to be yours, and the 
opinions J alluded to were principally those I had 
heard in common conversation from a sect aiming at 
the subversion of the present government to bring in 
their favorite form of a king, lords and commons. 
Thus, I hope, my dear Sir, that you will see me to 
have been as ignorant in effect as I was in intention. 
I was brought before the public without my own 
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consent, and from the first moment of seeing the effect 
of the real aggression in this business to keep me be- 
fore the public, I determined that nothing should 
induce me to put pen to paper in the controversy. 
The business is now over, and I hope its effects are 
over, and that our friendship will never be suffered to 
be committed, whatever use others may think proper 
to make of our names. | 

Present me to Mrs. Adams with all the affections I 
feel for her, and be assured of those devoted to your- 
self by, my dear Sir, your sincere friend and servant. 


To George Washington 


PHILADELPHIA, May 23, 1792 


Dear Sir, — I have determined to make the subject 
of a letter what for some time past has been a subject 
of inquietude to my mind, without having found a 
good occasion of disburthening itself to you in con- 
versation, during the busy scenes which occupied 
you here. Perhaps, too, you may be able in your 
present situation, or on the road, to give it more time 
and reflection than you could do here at any moment. 

When you first mentioned to me your purpose of 
retiring from the government, though I felt all the 
magnitude of the event, I was in a considerable degree 
silent. I knew that, to such a mind as yours, persua- 
sion was idle and impertinent; that before forming 
your decision you had weighed all the teasons for and 
against the measure, had made up your mind on full 
view of them, and that there could be little hope of 
changing the result. Pursuing my reflections, too, I 
knew we were some day to try to walk alone, and if 
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the essay should be made while you should be alive 
and looking on, we should derive confidence from that 
circumstance, and resource, if it failed. The public 
mind, too, was calm and confident, and therefore in a 
favorable state for making the experiment. Had no 
change of circumstances intervened, I should not, with 
any hopes of success, have now ventured to propose 
to you a change of purpose. But the public mind is no 
longer confident and serene; and that from causes in 
which you are no ways personally mixed. Though 
these causes have been hackneyed in the public 
papers in detail, it may not be amiss, in order to 
calculate the effect they are capable of producing, to 
take a view of them in the mass, giving to each the 
form, real or imaginary, under which they have been 
presented. 

It has been urged, then, that a public debt, greater 
than we can possibly pay, before other causes of add- 
ing new debt to it will occur, has been artificially 
created by adding together the whole amount of the 
debtor and creditor sides of accounts, instead of only 
taking their balances, which could have been paid off in 
a short time: that this accumulation of debt has taken 
forever out of our power those easy sources of re- 
venue which, applied to the ordinary necessities and 
exigencies of government, would have answered them 
habitually, and covered us from habitual murmurings 
against taxes and tax-gatherers, reserving extraordi- 
nary cause for those extraordinary occasions which 
would animate the people to meet them: that though 
the calls for money have been no greater than we 
must expect generally, for the same or equivalent 
exigencies, yet we are already obliged to strain the 
impost till it produces clamor, and will produce eva- 
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sion and war on our own citizens to collect it, and 
even to resort to an excise law of odious character 
with the people, partial in its operation, unproductive 
unless enforced by arbitrary and vexatious means, 
and committing the authority of the government in 
parts where resistance is most probable and coercion 
least practicable. They cite propositions in Congress, 
and suspect other projects on foot still to increase 
the mass of debt. They say, that by borrowing at 
two-thirds of the interest, we might have paid off 
the principal in two-thirds of the time; but that 
from this we are precluded by its being made ir- 
redeemable but in small portions and long terms; 
that this irredeemable quality was given it for the 
avowed purpose of inviting its transfer to foreign 
countries, They predict that this transfer of the 
principal, when completed, will occasion an exporta- 
tion of three millions of dollars annually for the 
interest, a drain of coin, of which, as there has been no 
examples, no calculation can be made of its conse- 
quences: that the banishment of our coin will be 
complicated by the creation of ten millions of paper 
money, in the form of bank bills now issuing into 
circulation. They think the ten or twelve per cent. an- 
nual profit paid to the lenders of this paper medium 
taken out of the pockets of the people, who would 
have had without interest the coin it is banishing: 
that all the capital employed in paper speculation is 
barren and useless, producing, like that on a gaming 
table, no accession to itself, and is withdrawn from 
commerce and agriculture, where it would have pro- 
duced addition to the common mass: that it nourishes 
in our citizens habits of vice and idleness, instead of 
industry and morality: that it has furnished effectual 
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means of corrupting such a portion of the legislature 
as turns the balance between the honest voters, which 
ever way it is directed: that this corrupt squadron, 
deciding the voice of the legislature, have manifested 
their dispositions to get rid of the limitations imposed 
by the Constitution on the general legislature, limita- 
tions, on the faith of which, the States acceded to 
that instrument: that the ultimate object of all this is 
to prepare the way for a change from the present re- 

ublican form of government to that of a monarchy, 
of which the English Constitution is to be the model: 
that this was contemplated by the convention is no 
secret, because its partisans have made more of it. To 
effect it then was impracticable, but they are still 
eager after their object, and are predisposing every- 
thing for its ultimate attainment. So many of them 
have got into the Legislature, that, aided by the 
corrupt squadron of paper dealers, who are at their 
devotion, they make a majority in both houses. The 
republican party, who wish to preserve the govern- 
ment in its present form, are fewer in number; they 
are fewer even when joined by the two, three, or half 
dozen anti-federalists, who, though they dare not 
avow it, are still opposed to any General Government; 
but, being less so to a republican than a monarchi- 
cal one, they naturally join those whom they think 
pursuing the lesser evil. 

Of all the mischiefs objected to the system of 
measures before mentioned, none is so afflicting and 
fatal to every honest hope, as the corruption of the 
Legislature. As it was the earliest of these measures, 
it became the instrument for producing the risk, and 
will be the instrument for producing in future a king, 
lords and commons, or whatever else those who direct 
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it may choose. Withdrawn such a distance from the 
eye of their constituents, and these so dispersed as to 
be inaccessible to public information, and particularly 
to that of the conduct of their own representatives, 
they will form the most corrupt government on 
earth, if the means of their corruption be not pre- 
vented. The only hope of safety hangs now on the 
numerous representation which is to come forward 
the ensuing year. Some of the new members will be, 
probably, either in principle or interest, with the 
present majority; but it is expected that the great 
mass will form an accession to the republican party. 
They will not be able to undo all which the two pre- 
ceding Legislatures, and especially the first, have done. 
Public faith and right will oppose this. But some 
parts of the system may be rightfully reformed, a 
liberation from the rest unremittingly pursued as 
fast as right will permit, and the door shut in future 
against similar commitments of the nation. Should 
the next Legislature take this course, it will draw upon 
them the whole monarchical and paper interest; but 
the latter, I think, will not go all lengths with the 
former, because creditors will never, of their own 
accord, fly off entirely from their debtors; therefore, 
this is the alternative least likely to produce convul- 
sion. But should the majority of the new members 
be still in the same principles with the present, and 
show that we have nothing to expect but a continu- 
ance of the same practices, it is not easy to con- 
jecture what would be the result, nor what means 
would be resorted to for correction of the evil. True 
wisdom would direct that they should be temperate 
and peaceable; but the division of sentiment and 
interest happens unfortunately to be so geographical, 
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that no mortal can say that what is most wise and 
temperate would prevail against what is most easy 
and obvious! I can scarcely contemplate a more in- 
calculable evil than the breaking of the Union into 
two or more parts. Yet when we consider the mass 
which opposed the original coalescence; when we 
consider that it lay chiefly in the Southern quarter; 
that the Legislature have availed themselves of no 
occasion of allaying it, but on the contrary, whenever 
Northern and Southern prejudices have come into 
conflict, the latter have been sacrificed and the former 
soothed; that the owners of the debt are in the 
Southern, and the holders of it in the Northern 
division; that the anti-federal champions are now 
strengthened in argument by the fulfillment of their 
predictions; that this has been brought about by the 
monarchical federalists themselves, who, having been 
for the new government merely as a stepping stone to 
monarchy, have themselves adopted the very con- 
structions of the Constitution, of which, when ad- 
vocating its acceptance before the tribunal of the 
people, they declared it unsusceptible; that the re- 
publican federalists who espoused the same govern- 
ment for its intrinsic merits, are disarmed of their 
weapons; that which they denied as prophecy, having 
now become true history, who can be sure that these 
things may not proselyte the small number which 
was wanting to place the majority on the other side? 
And this is the event at which I tremble, and to 
prevent which I consider your continuing at the head 
of affairs as of the last importance. The confidence of 
the whole Union is centred in you. Your being at the 
helm will be more than an answer to every argument 
which can be used to alarm and lead the people in any 
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quarter, into violence and secession. North and 
South will hang together if they have you to hang 
on; and if the first correction of a numerous repre- 
sentation should fail in its effect, your presence will 
give time for trying others, not inconsistent with the 
union and peace of the States. 

I am perfectly aware of the oppression under which 
your present office lays your mind, and of the ardor 
with which you pant for domestic life. But there is 
sometimes an eminence of character on which society 
have such peculiar claims as to control the predilec- 
tions of the individual for a particular walk of happi- 
ness, and restrain him to that alone arising from the 
present and future benedictions of mankind. This 
seems to be your condition, and the law imposed on 
you by providence in forming your character, and 
fashioning the events on which it was to operate; 
and it is to motives like these, and not to personal 
anxieties of mine or others who have no right to call 
on you for sacrifices, that I appeal, and urge a revisal 
of it, on the ground of change in the aspect of things. 
Should an honest majority result from the new 
and enlarged representation; should those acquiesce 
whose principles or interests they may control, your 
wishes for retirement would be gratified with less 
danger, as soon as that shall be manifest, without 
awaiting the completion of the second period of four 
years. One or two sessions will determine the crisis; 
and I cannot but hope that you can resolve to add 
more to the many years you have already sacrificed 
to the good of mankind. 

The fear of suspicion that any selfish motive of 
continuance in office may enter into this solicitation 
on my part, obliges me to declare that no such motive 
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exists. It is a thing of mere indifference to the public 
whether I retain or relinquish my purpose of closing 
my tour with the first periodical renovation of the 
government. I know my own measure too well to 
suppose that my services contribute anything to the 
public confidence, or the public utility. Multitudes 
can fill the office in which you have been pleased to 
place me, as much to their advantage and satisfaction. 
I have, therefore, no motive to consult but my own 
inclination, which is bent irresistibly on the tranquil 
enjoyment of my family, my farm and my books. I 
should repose among them, it is true, in far greater 
security, if I were to know that you remained at the 
watch; and I hope it will be so. To the inducements 
urged from a view of our domestic affairs, I will add a 
bare mention, of what indeed need only to be men- 
tioned, that weighty motives for your continuance 
are to be found in our foreign affairs. I think it 
probable that both the Spanish and English negotia- 
tions, if not completed before your purpose is known, 
will be suspended from the moment it is known, and 
that the latter nation will then use double diligence in 
fomenting the Indian War. With my wishes for the 
future, I shall at the same time express my gratitude 
for the past, at least my portion in it; and beg per- 
mission to follow you, whether in public or private 
life, with those sentiments of sincere attachment and 
respect, with which I am unalterably, dear Sir, your 
affectionate friend and humble servant. 
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To George Washington 


MontTIcELLo, September 9, 179% 
Dear SIR, — 


I now take the liberty of proceeding to that part of 
your letter wherein you notice the internal dissen- 
sions which have taken place within our government, 
and their disagreeable effect on its movements. That 
such dissensions have taken place is certain, and even 
among those who are nearest to you in the adminis- 
tration. To no one have they given deeper concern 
than myself; to no one equal mortification at being 
myself a part of them. Though I take to myself no 
more than my share of the general observations of 
your letter, yet I am so desirous ever that you should 
know the whole truth, and believe no more than the 
truth, that I am glad to seize every occasion of de- 
veloping to you whatever I do or think relative to 
the government; and shall, therefore, ask permission 
to be more lengthy now than the occasion particu- 
larly calls for, or could otherwise perhaps justify. 

When I embarked in the government, it was with 
a determination to intermeddle not at all with the 
Legislature, and as little as possible with my co- 
departments. The first and only instance of variance 
from the former part of my resolution, | was duped 
into by the Secretary of the Treasury, and made a 
tool for forwarding his schemes, not then sufficiently 
understood by me;* and of all the errors of my politi- 
cal life, this has occasioned me the deepest regret. 


t Jefferson here alludes to the agreement between Hamilton and himself 
which resulted in the location of the capital and the assumption of the 
state debts, _ 
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It has ever been my purpose to explain this to you, 
when, from being actors on the scene, we shall have 
become uninterested spectators only. The second 
part of my resolution has been religiously observed 
with the War Department; and as to that of the 
Treasury, has never been further swerved from than 
by the mere enunciation of my sentiments in conver- 
sation, and chiefly among those who, expressing the 
same sentiments, drew mine from me. If it has 
been supposed that I have ever intrigued among the 
members of the Legislature to defeat the plans of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, it is contrary to all truth. 
As I never had the desire to influence the members, 
so neither had I any other means than my friendships, 
which I valued too highly to risk by usurpation on 
their freedom of judgment, and the conscientious 
pursuit of their own sense of duty. That I have 
utterly, in my private conversations, disapproved of 
the system of the Secretary of the Treasury, I ac- 
knowledge and avow; and this was not merely a spec- 
ulative difference. His system flowed from principles 
adverse to liberty, and was calculated to undermine 
and demolish the Republic, by creating an influence 
of his department over the members of the Legis- 
lature. I saw this influence actually produced, and 
its first fruits to be the establishment of the great 
outlines of his project by the votes of the very per- 
sons who, having swallowed his bait, were laying 
themselves out to profit by his plans; and that had 
these persons withdrawn, as those interested in a 
question ever should, the vote of the disinterested 
majority was clearly the reverse of what they made 
it. These were no longer the votes then of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but of deserters from the 
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rights and interests of the people; and it was im- 
possible to consider their decisions, which had nothing 
in view but to enrich themselves, as the measures 
of the fair majority, which ought always to be re- 
spected. If, what was actually doing, begat uneasiness 
in those who wished for virtuous government, what 
was further proposed was not less threatening to the 
friends of the Constitution. For, in a report on the 
subject of manufactures, (still to be acted on,) it was 
expressly assumed that the General Government has 
a right to exercise all powers which may be for the 
general welfare, that is to say, all the legitimate powers 
of government; since no government has a legitimate 
right to do what is not for the welfare of the governed. 
There was, indeed, a sham limitation of the univer- 
sality of this power to cases where money is to be 
employed. But about what is it that money cannot 
be employed? Thus the object of these plans, taken 
together, is to draw all the powers of government 
into the hands of the general Legislature, to establish 
means for corrupting a sufficient corps in that Legis- 
lature to divide the honest votes, and preponderate, 
by their own, the scale which suited, and to have the 
corps under the command of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the purpose of subverting, step by step, 
the principles of the Constitution which he has so 
often declared to be a thing of nothing, which must 
be changed. Such views might have justified some- 
thing more than mere expressions of dissent, beyond 
which, nevertheless I never went. Has abstinence 
from the department, committed to me, been equally 
observed by him? To say nothing of other interfer- 
ences equally known, in the case of the two nations, 
with which we have the most intimate connections, 
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France and England, my system was to give some 
satisfactory distinctions to the former, of little cost 
to us, in return for the solid advantages yielded us 
by them; and to have met the English with some 
restrictions which might induce them to abate their 
severities against our commerce. I have always 
supposed this coincided with your sentiments. Yet 
the Secretary of the Treasury, by his cabals with 
members of the Legislature, and by high-toned 
declamations on other occasions, has forced down 
his own system, which was exactly the reverse. He 
undertook, of his own authority, the conferences 
with the ministers of those two nations, and was, on 
every consultation, provided with some report of a con- 
versation with the one or the other of them, adapted 
to his views. These views, thus made to prevail, 
their execution fell, of course, to me; and I can safely 
appeal to you, who have seen all my letters and 
proceedings, whether I have not carried them into 
execution as sincerely as if they had been my own, 
though I ever considered them as inconsistent with 
the honor and interest of our country. That they 
have been inconsistent with our interest is but too 
fatally proved by the stab to our navigation given 
by the French. So that if the question be by whose 
fault is it that Colonel Hamilton and myself have 
not drawn together? the answer will depend on that 
to two other questions, whose principles of adminis- 
tration best justify, by their purity, conscientious 
adherence? and which of us has, notwithstanding, 
_ stepped farthest into the control of the department 
of the other? 

To this justification of opinions, expressed in the 
way of conversation, against the views of Colonel 
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Hamilton, I beg leave to add some notice of his late 
charges against me in Fenno’s Gazette; for neither 
the style, matter, nor venom of the pieces alluded to, 
can leave a doubt of their author. Spelling my name 
and character at full length to the public, while he 
conceals his own under the signature of ‘An Amerti- 
can,’ he charges me, Ist. With having written letters 
from Europe to my friends to oppose the present 
Constitution, while depending. 2d. With a desire of 
not paying the public debt. 3d. With setting up a 
paper to decry and slander the government. Ist. 
The first charge is most false. No man in the United 
States, I suppose, approved of every tittle in the 
Constitution: no one, I believe, approved more of it 
than I did, and more of it was certainly disapproved 
by my accuser than by me, and of its parts most 
vitally republican. Of this the few letters I wrote on 
the subject (not half a dozen I believe) will be a 
proof; and for my own satisfaction and justification, 
I must tax you with the reading of them when I 
return to where they are. You will there see that my 
objection to the Constitution was, that it wanted a 
bill of rights securing freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, freedom from standing armies, trial by 
jury, and a constant habeas corpus act. Colonel 
Hamilton’s was, that it wanted a king and house of 
lords. The sense of America has approved my ob- 
jection and added the bill of rights, not the king and 
lords. I also thought a longer term of service, in- 
susceptible of renewal, would have made a President 
more independent. My country has thought other- 
wise, | have acquiesced implicitly. He wishes the 
General Government should have power to make 
laws binding the States in all cases whatsoever. 
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Our country has thought otherwise: has he ac- 
quiesced? Notwithstanding my wish for a bill of 
rights, my letters strongly urged the adoption of the 
Constitution, by nine States at least, to secure the 
good it contained. I at first thought that the best 
method of securing the bill of rights would be for 
four States to hold off till such a bill should be agreed 
to. But the moment I saw Mr. Hancock’s proposi- 
tion to pass the Constitution as it stood, and give 
perpetual instructions to the representatives of every 
State to insist on a bill of rights, I acknowledged 
the superiority of his plan, and advocated universal 
adoption. 2d. The second charge is equally untrue. 
My whole correspondence while in France, and every 
word, letter and act on the subject, since my return, 
prove that no man is more ardently intent to see the 
public debt soon and sacredly paid off than I am. 
This exactly marks the difference between Colonel 
Hamilton’s views and mine, that I would wish the 
debt paid to-morrow; he wishes it never to be paid, 
but always to be a thing wherewith to corrupt and 
manage the Legislature. 3d. 1 have never enquired 
what number of sons, relatives and friends of Sena- 
tors, Representatives, printers or other useful parti- 
sans Colonel Hamilton has provided for among the 
hundred clerks of his department, the thousand 
excisemen, at his nod, and spread over the Union; 
nor could ever have imagined that the man who has 
the shuffling of millions backwards and forwards from 
paper into money and money into paper, from Europe 
to America, and America to Europe, the dealing out 
of treasury secrets among his friends in what time 
and measure he pleases, and who never slips an oc- 
casion of making friends with his means, that such 
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an one, I say, would have brought forward a charge 
against me for having appointed the poet, Freneau, 
translating clerk to my office, with a salary of 250 
dollars a year. The fact stands thus, While the 
government was at New York I was applied to on 
behalf of Freneau to know if there was any place 
within my department to which he could be ap- 
pointed. I answered there were but four clerkships, 
all of which I found full, and continued without any 
change. When we removed to Philadelphia, Mr. 
Pintard, the translating clerk, did not choose to 
remove with us. His office then became vacant. 
I was again applied to there for Freneau, and had no 
hesitation to promise the clerkship for him. I cannot 
recollect whether it was at the same time, or after- 
wards, that I was told he had a thought of setting up 
a newspaper there. But whether then, or afterwards, 
I considered it a circumstance of some value, as it 
might enable me to do, what I had long wished to 
have done, that is, to have the material parts of the 
Leyden Gazette brought under your eye, and that 
of the public, in order to possess yourself and them 
of a juster view of the affairs of Europe than could 
be obtained from any other public source. This I 
had ineffectually attempted through the press of 
Mr. Fenno, while in New York, selecting and trans- 
lating passages myself at first, then having it done 
by Mr. Pintard, the translating clerk, but they found 
their way too slowly into Mr. Fenno’s papers. Mr. 
Bache essayed it for me in Philadelphia, but his being 
a daily paper, did not circulate sufficiently in the 
other States. He even tried, at my request, the plan 
of a weekly paper of recapitulation from his daily 
paper, in hopes that that might go into the other 
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States, but in this too we failed. Freneau, as trans- 
lating clerk, and the printer of a periodical paper 
likely to circulate through the States (uniting in one 
person the parts of Pintard and Fenno), revived my 
hopes that the thing could at length be effected. 
On the establishment of his paper,' therefore, I 
furnished him with the Leyden Gazette, with an 
expression of my wish that he could always translate 
and publish the material intelligence they contained, 
and have continued to furnish them from time to 
time, as regularly as I received them. But as to any 
other direction or indication of my wish how his 

ress should be conducted, what sort of intelligence 
be should give, what essays encourage, I can protest, 
in the presence of heaven, that I never did by myself, 
or any other, or indirectly, say a syllable, nor at- 
tempt any kind of influence. I can further protest, 
in the same awful presence, that I never did by my- 
self, or any other, directly or indirectly, write, dic- 
tate or procure any one sentence or sentiment to be 
inserted in his, or any other gazette, to which my name 
was not affixed or that of my office. I surely need not 
except here a thing so foreign to the present subject 
as a little paragraph about our Algerine captives, 
which I put once into Fenno’s paper. Freneau’s 
proposition to publish a paper, having been about 
the time that the writings of Publicola, and the dis- 
courses on Davila, had a good deal excited the public 
attention, I took for granted from Freneau’s char- 
acter, which had been marked as that of a good whig, 
that he would give free place to pieces written against 
the aristocratical and monarchical principles these 
papers had inculcated. This having been in my 

* The National Gazette. 
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mind, it is likely enough I may have expressed it in 
conversation with others, though I do not recollect 
that I did. To Freneau I think I could not, because 
I had still seen him but once, and that was at a pub- 
lic table, at breakfast, at Mrs. Elsworth’s, as I passed 
through New York the last year. And I can safely 
declare that my expectations looked only to the 
chastisement of the aristocratical and monarchical 
writers, and not to any criticisms on the proceedings 
of government. Colonel Hamilton can see no motive 
for any appointment, but that of making a con- 
venient partisan. But you, Sir, who have received 
from me recommendations of a Rittenhouse, Barlow, 
Paine, will believe that talents and science are sufh- 
cient motives with me in appointments to which they 
are fitted; and that Freneau, as a man of genius, 
might find a preference in my eye to be a translating 
clerk, and make good title to the little aids I could 
give him as the editor of a gazette, by procuring sub- 
scriptions to his paper, as I did some before it ap- 
peared, and as I have with pleasure done for the la- 
bors of other men of genius. I hold it to be one of the 
distinguishing excellences of elective over hereditary 
successions, that the talents which nature has pro- 
vided in sufficient proportion, should be selected by 
the society for the government of their affairs, rather 
than that this should be transmitted through the 
loins of knaves and fools, passing from the de- 
bauches of the table to those of the bed. Colonel 
Hamilton, alias ‘Plain Facts,’ says, that Freneau’s 
salary began before he resided in Philadelphia. I do 
not know what quibble he may have in reserve on the 
word ‘residence.’ He may mean to include under 
that idea the removal of his family; for I believe he 
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removed himself, before his family did, to Phila- 
delphia. But no act of mine gave commencement to 
his salary before he so far took up his abode in 
Philadelphia, as to be sufficiently in readiness for 
the duties of the office. As to the merits or demerits 
of his paper, they certainly concern me not. He and 
Fenno are rivals for the public favor. The one courts 
them by flattery, the other by censure, and I believe 
it will be admitted that the one has been as servile, as 
the other severe. But is not the dignity, and even 
decency of government committed, when one of its 
principal ministers enlists himself as an anonymous 
writer or paragraphist for either the one or the other 
of them? No government ought to be without cen- 
sors; and where the press is free, no one ever will. 
If virtuous, it need not fear the fair operation of 
attack and defence. Nature has given to man no 
other means of sifting out the truth, either in religion, 
law, or politics. I think it as honorable to the govern- 
ment neither to know, nor notice, its sycophants or 
censors, as it would be undignified and criminal to 
pamper the former and persecute the latter. So much 
for the past, a word now of the future. 

When I came into this office, it was with a resolution 
to retire from it as soon as I could with decency. It 
pretty early appeared to me that the proper moment 
would be the first of those epochs at which the Con- 
stitution seems to have contemplated a periodical 
change or renewal of the public servants. In this I 
was confirmed by your resolution respecting the same 
period; from which, however, I am happy in hoping 
you have departed. I look to that period with the 
longing of a wave-worn mariner, who has at length 
the land in view, and shall count the days and hours 
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which still lie between me and it. In the meanwhile, 
my main object will be to wind up the business of my 
office, avoiding as much as possible all new enter- 
prise. With the affairs of the Legislature, as I never 
did intermeddle, so J certainly shall not now begin. 
I am more desirous to predispose everything for the 
repose to which I am withdrawing, than expose it to 
be disturbed by newspaper contests. If these, how- 
ever, cannot be avoided altogether, yet a regard for 
your quiet will be a sufficient motive for my deferring 
it till I become merely a private citizen, when the 
propriety or impropriety of what I may say or do, 
may fall on myself alone. I may then, too, avoid the 
charge of misapplying that time which now, belong- 
ing to those who employ me, should be wholly de- 
voted to their service. If my own justification, or 
the interests of the Republic shall require it, I reserve 
to myself the right of then appealing to my country, 
subscribing my name to whatever I write, and using 
with freedom and truth the facts and names neces- 
sary to place the cause in its just form before that 
tribunal. To a thorough disregard of the honors and 
emoluments of office, I join as great a value for the 
esteem of my countrymen, and conscious of having 
merited it by an integrity which cannot be reproached, 
and by an enthusiastic devotion to their rights and 
liberty, I will not suffer my retirement to be clouded 
by the slanders of a man whose history, from the 
moment at which history can stoop to notice him, is 
a tissue of machinations against the liberty of the 
country which has not only received and given him 
bread, but heaped its honors on his head. Still, 
however, I repeat the hope that it will not be neces- 
sary to make such an appeal. Though little known 
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to the people of America, I believe, that as far as I 
am known, it is not as an enemy to the Republic, nor 
an intriguer against it, nor a waster of its revenue, 
nor prostitutor of it to the purposes of corruption, as 
the “American’ represents me; and I confide that 
yourself are satisfied that as to dissensions in the 
newspapers, not a syllable of them has ever pro- 
ceeded from me, and that no cabals or intrigues of 
mine have produced those in the Legislature, and I 
hope I may promise both to you and myself, that 
none will receive aliment from me during the short 
space I have to remain in office, which will find ample 
employment in closing the present business of the 
department. 

Observing that letters written at Mount Vernon 
on the Monday, and arriving at Richmond on the 
Wednesday, reach me on Saturday, I have now the 
honor to mention that the 22d instant will be the last 
of our post days that I shall be here, and consequently 
that no letter from you after the 17th, will find me 
here. Soon after that I shall have the honor of re- 
ceiving at Mount Vernon your orders for Philadel- 
phia, and of there also delivering you the little matter 
which occurs to me as proper for the opening of Con- 
gress, exclusive of what has been recommended in 
former speeches, and not yet acted on. In the mean- 
time and ever I am, with great and sincere affection 
and respect, dear Sir, your most obedient, and most 
humble servant. 
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To Fames Madison 


Monrtice.1o, December 28, 1794 
Dear Sir, — 


The denunciation of the democratic societies is one 
of the extraordinary acts of boldness of which we 
have seen so many from the faction of monocrats. 
It is wonderful indeed, that the President should have 
permitted himself to be the organ of such an attack 
on the freedom of discussion, the freedom of writing, 
printing and publishing. It must be a matter of rare 
curiosity to get at the modifications of these rights 
proposed by them, and to see what line their ingenu- 
ity would draw between democratical societies, whose 
avowed object is the nourishment of the republican 
principles of our Constitution, and the society of the 
Cincinnati, @ self-created one, carving out for itself 
hereditary distinctions, lowering over our Constitu- 
tion eternally, meeting together in all parts of the 
Union, periodically, with closed doors, accumulating 
a capital in their separate treasury, corresponding 
secretly and regularly, and of which society the very 
persons denouncing the democrats are themselves 
the fathers, founders and high officers. Their sight 
must be perfectly dazzled by the glittering of 
crowns and coronets, not to see the extravagance of 
the proposition to suppress the friends of general 
freedom, while those who wish to confine that free- 
dom to the few, are permitted to go on in their prin- 
ciples and practices. I here put out of sight the per- 
sons whose misbehavior has been taken advantage of 
to slander the friends of popular rights; and I am 
happy to observe, that as far as the circle of my ob- 
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servation and information extends, everybody has 
lost sight of them, and views the abstract attempt on 
their natural and constitutional rights in all its 
nakedness. I have never heard, or heard of, a single 
expression or opinion which did not condemn it as 
an inexcusable aggression. And with respect to the 
transactions against the excise law, it appears to me 
that you are all swept away in the torrent of govern- 
mental opinions, or that we do not know what these 
transactions have been. We know of none which, 
according to the definitions of the law, have been 
anything more than riotous. There was indeed a 
meeting to consult about a separation. But to con- 
sult on a question does not amount to a determina- 
tion of that question in the affirmative, still less to 
the acting on such a determination; but we shall 
see, I suppose, what the court lawyers, and courtly 
judges, and would-be ambassadors will make of it. 
The excise law is an infernal one. The first error was 
to admit it by the Constitution; the second, to act on 
that admission; the third and last will be, to make 
it the instrument of dismembering the Union, and 
setting us all afloat to choose what part of it we will 
adhere to. The information of our militia, returned 
from the westward, is uniform, that though the 
people there let them pass quietly, they were objects 
of their laughter, not of their fear; that one thousand 
men could have cut off their whole force in a thousand 
places of the Alleghany; that their detestation of the 
excise law is universal, and has now associated to ita 
detestation of the government; and that a separation 
which perhaps was a very distant and problematical 
event, is now near, and certain, and determined in 
the mind of every man. I expected to have seen 
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some justification of arming one part of the society 
against another; of declaring a civil war the moment 
before the meeting of that body which has the sole 
right of declaring war; of being so patient of the kicks 
and scoffs of our enemies, and rising at a feather 
against our friends; of adding a million to the pub- 
lic debt and deriding us with recommendations 
to pay it if we can etc., etc. But the part of the 
speech which was to be taken as a justification of 
the armament, reminded me of parson Saunders’ 
demonstration why minus into minus make plus. 
After a parcel of shreds of stuff from Atsop’s fables 
and Tom Thumb, he jumps all at once into his ergo, 
minus multiplied into minus make p/us. Just so the 
fifteen thousand men enter after the fables, in the 
speech. 

However, the time is coming when we shall fetch 
up the leeway of our vessel. The changes in your 
House, I see, are going on for the better, and even 
the Augean herd over your heads are slowly purging 
off their impurities. Hold on then, my dear friend, 
that we may not shipwreck in the meanwhile. I do 
not see, in the minds of those with whom I converse, 
a greater affliction than the fear of your retirement; 
but this must not be, unless to a more splendid and a 
more efficacious post. There I should rejoice to see 
you; I hope I may say, I shall rejoice to see you. I 
have long had much in my mind to say to you on that 
subject. But double delicacies have kept me silent. 
I ought perhaps to say, while I would not give up my 
own retirement for the empire of the universe, how I 
can justify wishing one whose happiness I have so 
much at heart as yours, to take the front of the battle 
which is fighting for my security. This would be easy 
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enough to be done, but not at the heel of a lengthy 
epistle. 

Present me respectfully to Mrs. Madison, and pray 
her to keep you where you are for her own satisfac- 
tion and the public good, and accept the cordial 
affections of us all. Adieu. 


To Philip Mazzei* 


MontTiceLLo, April 24, 1796 
My Dear Frienp, — 


The aspect of our politics has wonderfully changed 
since you left us. In place of that noble love of liberty 
and republican government which carried us trium- 
phantly through the war, an Anglican monarchical 
aristocratical party has sprung up, whose avowed ob- 
ject is to draw over us the substance, as they have al- 
ready done the forms, of the British government. The 
main body of our citizens, however, remain true to 
their republican principles; the whole landed inter- 
est is republican, and so is a great mass of talents, 
Against us are the Executive, the Judiciary, two out 
of three branches of the Legislature, all the officers of 
the government, all who want to be officers, all timid 
men who prefer the calm of despotism to the boister- 
ous sea of liberty, British merchants and Americans 
trading on British capital, speculators and holders in 
the banks and public funds, a contrivance invented 
for the purposes of corruption, and for assimilating 


t An Italian who brought an Italian colony to Virginia in 1773 to begin 
the cultivation of lemons, olives, and grapes. He and Jefferson became 
close friends. He was active in Revolutionary politics, _ 
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us in all things to the rotten as well as the sound 
parts of the British model. It would give you a fever 
were I to name to you the apostates who have gone 
over to these heresies, men who were Samsons in the 
field and Solomons in the council, but who have 
had their heads shorn by the harlot England. In 
short, we are likely to preserve the liberty we have 
obtained only by unremitting labors and perils. But 
we shall preserve it; and our mass of weight and 
wealth on the good side is so great, as to leave no 
danger that force will ever be attempted against us. 
We have only to awake and snap the Lilliputian 
cords with which they have been entangling us during 
the first sleep which succeeded our labors. 

... My health has suddenly broken down, with 
symptoms which give me to believe I shall not have 
much to encounter of the fedium vite. While it re- 
mains, however, my heart will be warm in its friend- 
ship and among these, will always foster the affec- 
tions with which I am, dear Sir, your friend and serv- 
ant. 


To Fohn Adams 


MonrTicELLo, Dee. 28, 1796 | 
Dear Sir, — The public and the papers have been 
much occupied lately in placing us in a point of op- 
position to each other. I trust with confidence that 
less of it has been felt by ourselves personally. In 
the retired canton where I am, I learn little of what is 
passing: pamphlets I see never: papers but a few; and 
the fewer the happier. Our latest intelligence from 
Philadelphia at present is of the 16th instant, but 
though at that date your election to the first magis- 
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tracy seems not to have been known as a fact, yet 
with me it has never been doubted. I knew it im- 
possible you should lose a vote north of the Dela- 
ware, and even if that of Pennsylvania should be 
against you in the mass, yet that you would get 
enough south of that to place your succession out of 
danger. I have never one single moment expected a 
different issue; and though I know I shall not be 
believed, yet it is not the less true that I have never 
wished it. My neighbors as my compurgators could 
aver that fact, because they see my occupations and 
my attachment to them. Indeed it is possible that 
you may be cheated of your succession by a trick wor- 
thy the subtlety of your arch-friend of New York? 
who has been able to make of your real friends tools 
to defeat their and your just wishes. Most probably 
he will be disappointed as to you; and my inclinations 
place me out of his reach. I leave to others the sub- 
lime delights of riding in the storm, better pleased 
with sound sleep and a warm berth below, with the 
society of neighbors, friends and fellow-laborers of 
the earth, than of spies and sycophants. No one then 
will congratulate you with purer disinterestedness 
than myself. The share, indeed, which I may have 
had in the late vote, I shall still value highly, as an 
evidence of the share I have in the esteem of my 
fellow-citizens. But while in this point of view, a few 
votes less would be little sensible, the difference in the 
effect of a few more would be very sensible and op- 
pressive to me. I have no ambition to govern men. 
It is a painful and thankless office. Since the day, 
too, on which you signed the treaty of Paris our hori- 


* Alexander Hamilton, who had sought secretly to prevent the elece 
tion of Adams, 
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zon was never so overcast. I devoutly wish you may 
be able to shun for us this war by which our agricul- 
ture, commerce and credit will be destroyed. If you 
are, the glory will be all your own; and that your ad- 
ministration may be filled with glory, and happiness 
to yourself and advantage to us is the sincere wish 
of one who, though in the course of our own voyage 
through life, various little incidents have happened 
or been contrived to separate us, retains still for you 
the solid esteem of the moments when we were work- 
ing for our independence, and sentiments of respect 
and affectionate attachment. 


To ‘fames Madison 


MonmTIcELLo, Fan. 1, 97 


... The event of the election has never been a 
matter of doubt in my mind. I knew that the Eastern 
States were disciplined in the schools of their town 
meetings to sacrifice differences of opinion to the great 
object of operating in phalanx, and that the more 
free and moral agency practiced in the other States 
would always make up the supplement of their 
weight. Indeed the vote comes much nearer an 
equality than I had expected. I know the difficulty 
of obtaining belief to one’s declarations of a disinclina- 
tion to honors, and that it is greatest with those who 
still remain in the world. But no arguments were 
wanting to reconcile me to a relinquishment of the 
first office or acquiescence under the second. As to 
the first it was impossible that a more solid unwilling- 
ness settled on full calculation, could have existed in 
any man’s mind, short of the degree of absolute re- 
fusal. The only view on which I would have gone 
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into it for awhile was to put our vessel on her repub- 
lican tack before she should be thrown too much to 
leeward of her true principles. As to the second, it is 
the only office in the world about which I am unable 
to decide in my own mind whether I had rather have 
it or not have it. Pride does not enter into the esti- 
mate; for J think with the Romans that the general of 
to-day should be a soldier to-morrow if necessary. I 
can particularly have no feelings which would revolt 
at a secondary position to Mr. Adams. I am his 
junior in life, was his junior in Congress, his junior 
in the diplomatic line, his junior lately in the civil 
government. Before the receipt of your letter I had 
written the enclosed one to him. I had intended it 
some time, but had deferred it from. time to time 
under the discouragement of a despair of making him 
believe I could be sincere in it. The papers by the 
last post not rendering it necessary to change any- 
thing in the letter I enclose it open for your perusal, 
not only that you may possess the actual state dis- 
positions between us, but that if anything should 
render the delivery of it ineligible in your opinion, 
you may return it to me. If Mr. Adams can be in- 
duced to administer the government on its true 
principles, and to relinquish his bias to an English 
constitution, it is to be considered whether it would 
not be on the whole for the public good to come toa 
good understanding with him as to his future elec- 
tions. He is perhaps the only sure barrier against 
Hamilton’s getting in. 
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To Elbridge Gerry * 


PHILADELPHIA, May 13, 1797 

My Dear Frienp, —... I entirely commend your 
dispositions towards Mr. Adams; knowing his worth 
as intimately and esteeming it as much as any one, 
and acknowledging the preference of his claims, if 
any I could have had, to the high office conferred on 
him. But in truth, I had neither claims nor wishes on 
the subject, though I know it will be difficult to ob- 
tain belief of this. When I retired from this place and 
the office of Secretary of State, it was in the firmest 
contemplation of never more ‘returning here. There 
had indeed been suggestions in the public papers, that 
I was looking towards a succession to the President’s 
chair, but feeling a consciousness of their falsehood, 
and observing that the suggestions came from hostile 
quarters, I considered them as intended merely to 
excite public odium against me. I never in my life 
exchanged a word with any person on the subject, 
till I found my name brought forward generally, in 
competition with that of Mr. Adams. Those with 
whom I then communicated, could say, if it were 
necessary, whether I met the call with desire, or even 
with a ready acquiescence, and whether from the 
moment of my first acquiescence, I did not devoutly 
pray that the very thing might happen which has 
happened. The second office of the government is 
honorable and easy, the first is but a splendid misery. 

You express apprehensions that stragatems will be 
used, to produce a misunderstanding between the 
President and myself. Though not a word having 


t Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 1744-1814, at this time envoy to 
France. 
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this tendency has ever been hazarded to me by any 
one, yet I consider as a certainty that nothing will be 
left untried to alienate him from me. These machina- 
tions will proceed from the Hamiltonians by whom 
he is surrounded, and who are only a little less hostile 
to him than to me. It cannot but damp the pleasure 
of cordiality, when we suspect that it is suspected. 
I cannot help thinking, that it is impossible for Mr. 
Adams to believe that the state of my mind is what 
it really is; that he may think I view him as an ob- 
stacle in my way. I have no super-natural power to 
impress truth on the mind of another, nor he any to 
discover that the estimate which he may form, on a 
just view of the human mind as generally constituted, 
may not be just in its application to a special con- 
stitution. This may be a source of private uneasiness 
to us; I honestly confess that it is so to me at this 
time. But neither of us is capable of letting it have 
effect on our public duties. Those who may endeavor 
to separate us, are probably excited by the fear that 
I might have influence on the executive councils; 
but when they shall know that I consider my office 
as constitutionally confined to legislative functions, 
and that I could not take any part whatever in ex- 
ecutive consultations, even were it proposed, their 
fears may perhaps subside, and their object be found 
not worth a machination. 

Idosincerely wish with you, that we could take our 
stand on a ground perfectly neutral and independ- 
ent towards all nations. It has been my constant ob- 
ject through my public life; and with respect to the 
English and French, particularly, I have too often 
expressed to the former my wishes, and made to them 

propositions verbally and in writing, officially and 
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privately, to official and private characters, for them 
to doubt of my views, if they would be content with 
equality. Of this they are in possession of several 
written and formal proofs, in my own handwriting. 
But they have wished a monopoly of commerce and 
influence with us; and they have in fact obtained it. 
When we take notice that theirs is the workshop to 
which we go for all we want; that with them centre 
either immediately or ultimately all the labors of our 
hands and lands; that to them belongs either openly 
or secretly the great mass of our navigation; that 
even the factorage of their affairs here, is kept to 
themselves by factitious citizenships; that these 
foreign and false citizens now constitute the great 
bedy of what are called our merchants, fill our sea 
ports, are planted in every little town and district 
of the interior country, sway everything in the former 
places by their own votes, and those of their depend- 
ants, in the latter, by their insinuations and the influ- 
ence of their ledgers; that they are advancing fast toa 
monopoly of our banks and public funds, and thereby 
placing our public finances under their control; that 
they have in their alliance the most influential char- 
acters in and out of office; when they have shown that 
by all these bearings on the different branches of the 
government, they can force it to proceed in whatever 
direction they dictate, and bend the interests of this 
country entirely to the will of another; when all this, 
I say, is attended to, it is impossible for us to say we 
stand on independent ground, impossible for a free 
mind not to see and to groan under the bondage in 
which it is bound. If anything after this could excite 
surprise, it would be that they have been able so far 
to throw dust in the eyes of our own citizens, as to 
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fix on those who wish merely to recover self-govern- 
ment the charge of subserving one foreign influence, 
because they resist submission to another. But they 
possess our printing presses, a powerful engine in 
their government of us. At this very moment, they 
would have drawn us into a war on the side of Eng- 
land, had it not been for the failure of her bank. 
Such was their open and loud cry, and that of the 
gazettes till this event. After plunging us in all the 
broils of the European nations, there would remain 
but one act to close our tragedy, that is, to break up 
our Union; and even this they have ventured seri- 
ously and solemnly to propose and maintain by ar- 
guments in a Connecticut paper. I have been happy, 
however, in believing, from the stifling of this effort, 
that that dose was found too strong, and excited as 
much repugnance there as it did horror in other parts 
of our country, and that whatever follies we may be 
led into as to foreign nations, we shall never give up 
our Union, the last anchor of our hope, and that alone 
which is to prevent this heavenly country from 
becoming an arena of gladiators. Much as I abhor 
war, and view it as the greatest scourge of mankind, 
and anxiously as I wish to keep out of the broils of 
Europe, I would yet go with my brethren into these, 
rather than separate from them. But I hope we may 
still keep clear of them, notwithstanding our present 
thraldom, and that time may be given us to reflect on 
the awful crisis we have passed through, and to find 
some means of shielding ourselves in future from 
foreign influence, political, commercial, or in what- 
ever other form it may be attempted. I can scarcely 
withhold myself from joining in the wish of Silas 
Deane, that there were an ocean of fire between us 
and the old world. 
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A perfect confidence that you are as much attached 
to peace and union as myself, that you equally prize 
independence of all nations, and the blessings of self- 
government, has induced me freely to unbosom my- 
self to you, and let you see the light in which I have 
viewed what has been passing among us from the 
beginning of the war. And I shall be happy, at all 
times, in an intercommunication of sentiments with 
you, believing that the dispositions of the different 
parts of our country have been considerably mis- 
represented and misunderstood in each part, as to 
the other, and that nothing but good can result from 
an exchange of information and opinions between 
those whose circumstances and morals admit no 
doubt of the integrity of their views. 

I remain, with constant and sincere esteem, dear 
Sir, your affectionate friend and servant. 


To Fohn Taylor * 


PHILADELPHIA, June 1, 1798 
Mr. New showed me your letter on the subject of the 
patent, which gave me an opportunity of observing 
what you said as to the effect, with you, of public 
proceedings, and that it was not unwise now to es- 
timate the separate mass of Virginia and North 
Carolina, with a view to their separate existence. It 
is true that we are completely under the saddle of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, and that they ride 
us very hard, cruelly insulting our feelings, as well 
as exhausting our strength and subsistence. Their 
natural friends, the three other Eastern States join 


*John Taylor, of Caroline County, Virginia, 1750-1824, a leading 
Republican who introduced the Virginia Resolutions of 1798. 
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them from a sort of family pride, and they have the 
art to divide certain other parts of the Union, so as to 
make use of them to govern the whole. This is not 
new, it is the old practice of despots; to use a part of 
the people to keep the rest in order. And those who 
have once got an ascendancy, and possessed them- 
selves of all the resources of the nation, their revenues 
and offices, have immense means for retaining their 
advantage. But our present situation is not a natural 
one. The republicans, through every part of the 
Union, say, that it was the irresistible influence and 
popularity of General Washington played off by the 
cunning of Hamilton, which turned the government 
over to anti-republican hands, or turned the republi- 
cans chosen by the people into anti-republicans. He 
delivered it over to his successor in this state, and 
very untoward events since, improved with great 
artifice, have produced on the public mind the im- 
pressions we see. But still I repeat it, this is not 
the natural state. Time alone would bring round an 
order of things more correspondent to the sentiments 
of our constituents. But are there no events impend- 
ing, which will do it within a few months? The crisis 
with England, the public and authentic avowal of 
sentiments hostile to the leading principles of our 
Constitution, the prospect of a war, in which we shall 
stand alone, land tax, stamp tax, increase of public 
debt, etc. Be this as it may, in every free and delib- 
erating society, there must, from the nature of man, 
be opposite parties, and violent dissensions and dis- 
cords; and one of these, for the most part, must pre- 
vail over the other for a longer or shorter time. 
Perhaps this party division is necessary to induce 
each to watch and delate to the people the proceed- 
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ings of the other. But if on a temporary superiority 
of the one party, the other is to resort to a scission of 
the Union, no federal government can ever exist. If 
to rid ourselves of the present rule of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, we break the Union, will the evil 
stop there? Suppose the New England States alone 
cut off, will our nature be changed? Are we not men 
still to the south of that, and with all the passions of 
men? Immediately, we shall see a Pennsylvania and 
a Virginia party arise in the residuary confederacy, 
and the public mind will be distracted with the same 
party spirit. What a game too will the one party have 
in their hands, by eternally threatening the other 
that unless they do so and so, they will join their 
northern neighbors. If we reduce our Union to 
Virginia and North Carolina, immediately the con- 
flict will be established between the representatives 
of these two States, and they will end by breaking 
into their simple units. Seeing, therefore, that an 
association of men who will not quarrel with one 
another is a thing which never yet existed, from the 
greatest confederacy of nations down to a town 
meeting or a vestry; seeing that we must have some- 
body to quarrel with, I had rather keep our New 
England associates for that purpose, than to see our 
bickerings transferred to others. They are circum- 
scribed within such narrow limits, and their popu- 
lation so full, that their numbers will ever be the 
minority, and they are marked, like the Jews, with 
such a perversity of character, as to constitute, from 
that circumstance, the natural division of our parties. 
A little patience, and we shall see the reign of witches 
pass over, their spells dissolved, and the people re- 
covering their true sight, restoring their government 
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to its true principles. It is true, that in the mean- 
time, we are suffering deeply in spirit, and incurring 
the horrors of a war, and long oppressions of enormous 
public debt. But who can say what would be the 
evils of a scission, and when and where they would 
end? Better keep together as we are, haul off from 
Europe as soon as we can, and from all attachments 
to any portions of it; and if they show their power 
just sufficiently to hoop us together, it will be the 
happiest situation in which we can exist. If the game 
runs sometimes against us at home, we must have 
patience till luck turns, and then we shall have an 
opportunity of winning back the principles we have 
lost. For this is a game where principles are the 
stake. Better luck, therefore, to us all, and health, 
happiness and friendly salutations to yourself. 
Adieu. 


P.S. It is hardly necessary to caution you to let 
nothing of mine get before the public; a single sen- 
tence got hold of by the Porcupines, will suffice to 
abuse and persecute me in their papers for months. 


To Elbridge Gerry 


PHILADELPHIA, January 26, 1799 

My Dear Sir, — 
I do then, with sincere zeal, wish an inviolable 
preservation of our present federal Constitution, 
according to the true sense in which it was adopted 
by the States, that in which it was advocated by its 
friends, and not that which its enemies apprehended, 
who therefore became its enemies; and I am opposed 
to the monarchising its features by the forms of its 
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administration, with a view to conciliate a first 
transition to a President and Senate for life, and from 
that to an hereditary tenure of these offices, and thus 
to worm out the elective principle. I am for preserv- 
ing to the States the powers not yielded by them to 
the Union, and to the legislature of the Union its 
constitutional share in the division of powers; and I 
am not for transferring all the powers of the States to 
the General Government, and all those of that govern- 
ment to the executive branch. I am for a government 
rigorously frugal and simple, applying all the possible 
savings of the public revenue to the discharge of the 
national debt; and not for a multiplication of officers 
and salaries merely to make partisans, and for in- 
creasing, by every device, the public debt, on the 
principle of its being a public blessing. I am for 
relying, for internal defence, on our militia solely, 
till actual invasion, and for such a naval force only 
as may protect our coasts and harbors from such 
depredations as we have experienced; and not for a 
standing army in time of peace, which may overawe 
the public sentiment; nor for a navy, which, by its 
own expenses and the eternal wars in which it will 
implicate us, will grind us with public burthens, and 
sink us under them. I am for free commerce with all 
nations; political connection with none; and little or 
no diplomatic establishment. And I am not for link- 
ing ourselves by new treaties with the quarrels of 
Europe; entering that field of slaughter to preserve 
their balance, of joining in the confederacy of kings 
to war against the principles of liberty. I am for 
freedom of religion, and against all manceuvres to 
bring about a legal ascendancy of one sect over 
another: for freedom of the press, and against all 
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violations of the Constitution to silence by force and 
not by reason the complaints or criticisms, just or 
unjust, of our citizens against the conduct of their 
agents. And I am for encouraging the progress of 
science in all its branches; and not for raising a hue 
and cry against the sacred name of philosophy; for 
awing the human mind by stories of raw-head and 
bloody bones to a distrust of its own vision, and to 
repose implicitly on that of others; to go backward 
instead of forwards to look for improvement; to 
believe that government, religion, morality, and every 
other science were in the highest perfection in ages 
of the darkest ignorance, and that nothing can ever 
be devised more perfect than what was established 
by our forefathers. To these I will add, that I was 
a sincere well-wisher to the success of the French 
revolution, and still wish it may end in the estab- 
lishment of a free and well-ordered republic; but I 
have not been insensible under the atrocious depre- 
dations they have committed on our commerce. 
The first object of my heart is my own country. In 
that is embarked my family, my fortune, and my 
own existence. I have not one farthing of interest, 
nor one fibre of attachment out of it, nor a single 
motive of preference of any one nation to another, 
but in proportion as they are more or less friendly to 
us. But though deeply feeling the injuries of France, 
I did not think war the surest means of redressing 
them. I did believe, that a mission sincerely dis- 
_ posed to preserve peace, would obtain for us a peace- 
able and honorable settlement and retribution; and 
I appeal to you to say, whether this might not have 
been obtained, if either of your colleagues had been 
of the same sentiment with yourself. 
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These, my friend, are my principles; they are un- 
questionably the principles of the great body of our 
fellow-citizens, and I know there is not one of them 
which is not yours also. In truth, we never differed 
but on one ground, the funding system; and as, from 
the moment of its being adopted by the constituted 
authorities, I became religiously principled in the 
sacred discharge of it to the uttermost farthing, we 
are united now even on that single ground of dif- 
ference. 

I now turn to your inquiries. The enclosed paper 
will answer one of them. But you also ask for such 
political information as may be possessed by me, and 
interesting to yourself in regard to your embassy. 
As a proof of my entire confidence in you, I shall give 
it fully and candidly. When Pinckney, Marshall, 
and Dana were nominated to settle our differences 
with France, it was suspected by many, from what 
was understood of their dispositions, that their mis- 
sion would not result in a settlement of differences, 
but would produce circumstances tending to widen 
the breach, and to provoke our citizens to consent 
to a war with that nation, and union with England. 
Dana’s resignation and your appointment gave the 
first gleam of hope of a peaceable issue to the mis- 
sion. For it was believed that you were sincerely 
disposed to accommodation; and it was not long 
after your arrival there, before symptoms were ob- 
served of that difference of views which had been 
suspected to exist. In the meantime, however, the 
aspect of our government towards the French re- 
public had become so ardent, that the people of 
- America generally took the alarm. To the southward, 

their apprehensions were early excited. In the East- 
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ern States also, they at length began to break out. 
Meetings were held in many of your towns, and 
addresses to the government agreed on in opposition 
to war. The example was spreading like a wildfire. 
Other meetings were called in other places, and a 
general concurrence of sentiment against the ap- 
parent inclinations of the government was imminent; 
when, most critically for the government, the des- 
patches of October 22d, prepared by your colleague 
Marshall, with a view to their being made public, 
dropped into their laps. It was truly a God-send to 
them, and they made the most of it. Many thou- 
sands of copies were printed and dispersed gratis, at 
the public expense; and the zealots for war co-oper- 
ated so heartily, that there were instances of single 
individuals who printed and dispersed ten or twelve 
thousand copies at their own expense. The odicus- 
ness of the corruption supposed in those papers ex- 
cited a general and high indignation among the 
people. Unexperienced in such manceuvres, they did 
not permit themselves even to suspect that the tur- 
pitude of private swindlers might mingle itself un- 
observed, and give its own hue to the communications 
of the French government, of whose participation 
there was neither proof nor probability. It served, 
however, for a time, the purpose intended. The 
people, in many places, gave a loose to the expres- 
sions of their warm indignation, and of their honest 
preference of war to dishonor. The fever was long 
and successfully kept up, and in the meantime, war 
measures as ardently crowded. Still, however, as it 
was known that your colleagues were coming away, 
and yourself to stay, though disclaiming a separate 
power to conclude a treaty, it was hoped by the lovers 
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of peace, that a project of treaty would have been 
prepared, ad referendum, on principles which would 
have satisfied our citizens, and overawed any bias of 
the government towards a different policy. But the 
expedition of the Sophia, and, as was supposed, the 
suggestions of the person charged with your des- 
patches, and his probable misrepresentations of the 
real wishes of the American people, prevented these 
hopes. They had then only to look forward to your 
return for such information, either through the exec- 
utive, or from yourself, as might present to our view 
the other side of the medal. The despatches of Oc- 
tober 22d, 1797, had presented one face. That in- 
formation, to a certain degree, is now received, and 
the public will see from your correspondence with 
Talleyrand, that France, as you testify, “was sincere 
and anxious to obtain a reconciliation, not wishing us 
to break the British treaty, but only to give her equiv- 
alent stipulations; and in general was disposed to 
a liberal treaty.’ And they will judge whether Mr. 
Pickering’s report shows an inflexible determination 
to believe no declarations the French government 
can make, nor any opinion which you, judging on the 
spot and from actual view, can give of their sincerity, 
and to meet their designs of peace with operations 
of war. The alien and sedition acts have already 
operated in the south as powerful sedatives of the 
X. Y. Z. inflammation. In your quarter, where vio- 
lations of principle are either less regarded or more 
concealed, the direct tax is likely to have the same 
effect, and to excite inquiries into the object of the 
enormous expenses and taxes we are bringing on. 
And your information supervening, that we might 
have a liberal accommodation if we would, there can 
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be little doubt of the reproduction of that general 
movement which had been changed, for a moment, 
by the despatches of October 22d. And though small 
checks and stops, like Logan’s pretended embassy, 
may be thrown in the way from time to time, and 
may a little retard its motion, yet the tide is already 
turned, and will sweep before it all the feeble ob- 
stacles of art. The unquestionable republicanism of 
the American mind will break through the mist under 
which it has been clouded, and will oblige its agents 
to reform the principles and practices of their ad- 
ministration. | 

You suppose that you have been abused by both 
parties. As far as has come to my knowledge, you 
are misinformed. I have never seen or heard a sen- 
tence of blame uttered against you by the republicans; 
unless we were so to construe their wishes that you 
had more boldly co-operated in a project of a treaty, 
and would more explicitly state, whether there was in 
your colleagues that flexibility, which persons earnest 
after peace would have practised? Whether, on the 
contrary, their demeanor was not cold, reserved, and 
distant, at least, if not backward? And whether, if 
they had yielded to those informal conferences which 
Talleyrand seems to have courted, the liberal ac- 
commodation you suppose might not have been 
effected, even with their agency? Your fellow- 
citizens think they have a right to full information, 
in a case of such great concernment to them. It is 
their sweat which is to earn all the expenses of the 
war, and their blood which is to flow in expiation of 
the causes of it. It may be in your power to save 
them from these miseries by full communications 
and unrestrained details, postponing motives of 
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delicacy to those of duty. It rests with you to come 
forward independently; to make your stand on the 
high ground of your own character; to disregard 
calumny, and to be borne above it on the shoulders 
of your grateful fellow-citizens; or to sink into the 
humble oblivion, to which the federalists (self-called) 
have secretly condemned you; and even to be happy 
if they will indulge your oblivion, while they have 
beamed on your colleagues meridian splendor. Par- 
don me, my dear Sir, if my expressions are strong. 
My feelings are so much more so, that it is with dif- 
ficulty I reduce them even to the tone I use. If you 
doubt the dispositions towards you, look into the 
papers, on both sides, for the toasts which were given 
throughout the States on the Fourth of July. You 
will there see whose hearts were with you, and whose 
were ulcerated against you. Indeed, as soon as it was 
known that you had consented to stay in Paris, there 
was no measure observed in the execrations of the 
war party. They openly wished you might be 
guillotined, or sent to Cayenne, or anything else. 
And these expressions were finally stifled from a 
principle of policy only, and to prevent you from 
being urged to a justification of yourself. From this 
principle alone proceed the silence and cold respect 
they observe towards you. Still, they cannot prevent 
at times the flames bursting from under the embers, 
as Mr. Pickering’s letters, report, and conversations 
testify, as well as the indecent expressions respecting 
you, indulged by some of them in the debate on these 
despatches. These sufficiently show that you are 
never more to be honored or trusted by them, and 
that they wait to crush you for ever only till they can 
do it without danger to themselves. 
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When I sat down to answer your letter, but two 
courses presented themselves, either to say nothing 
or everything; for half confidences are not in my 
character. I could not hesitate which was due to 
you. I have unbosomed myself fully; and it will 
certainly be highly gratifying if I receive like confi- 
dence from you. For even if we differ in principle 
more than I believe we do, you and I know too well 
the texture of the human mind, and the slipperiness 
of human reason, to consider differences of opinion 
otherwise than differences of form or feature. In- 
tegrity of views more than their soundness, is the 
basis of esteem. I shall follow your direction in con- 
veying this by a private hand; though I know not as 
yet when one worthy of confidence will occur. And 
my trust in you leaves me without a fear that this 
letter, meant as a confidential communication of my 
impressions, will ever go out of your own hand, or be 
suffered in anywise to commit my name. Indeed, 
besides the accidents which might happen to it even 
under your care, considering the accident of death to 
which you are liable, I think it safest to pray you, 
after reading it as often as you please, to destroy at 
least the second and third leaves. The first contains 
principles only, which I fear not to avow; but the 
second and third contain facts stated for your infor- 
mation, and which, though sacredly conformable to 
my firm belief, yet would be galling to some, and ex- 
pose me to illiberal attacks. I therefore repeat my 
prayer to burn the second and third leaves. And did 
we ever expect to see the day, when, breathing no- 
thing but sentiments of love to our country and its 
freedom and happiness, our correspondence must be 
as secret as if we were hatching its destruction! 
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Adieu, my friend, and accept my sincere and affec- 
tionate salutations. I need not add my signature. 


To Wilson C. Nicholas * 


MonrTIcELLo, September 5, 1799 


DEAR Sir, —... It was with great regret we gave up 
the hope of seeing you here, but could not but consider 
the obstacle as legitimate. I had written to Mr. 
Madison, as I had before informed you, and had 
stated to him some general ideas for consideration 
and consultation when we should meet. I thought of 
something essentially necessary to be said, in order to 
avoid the inference of acquiescence; that a resolution 
or declaration should be passed, 1, answering the 
reasonings of such of the States as have ventured into 
the field of reason, and that of the committee of 
Congress, taking some notice too of those States who 
have either not answered at all, or answered without 
reasoning. 2. Making firm protestation against the 
precedent and principle, and reserving the right to 
make this palpable violation of the federal compact 
the ground of doing in future whatever we might now 
rightfully do, should repetitions of these and other 
violations of the compact render it expedient. 3. Ex- 
pressing in affectionate and conciliatory language our 
warm attachment to union with our sister States, and 
to the instrument and principles by which we are 
united; that we are willing to sacrifice to this every- 
thing but the rights of self-government in those im- 
portant points which we have never yielded, and in 
which alone we see liberty, safety, and happiness; 


t Wilson Cary Nicholas, 1757-1820, one of Jefferson’s closest friends 
and most devoted supporters, 
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that not at all disposed to make every measure of 
error or of wrong, a cause of scission, we are willing to 
look on with indulgence, and to wait with patience till 
those passions and delusions shall have passed over, 
which the federal government have artfully excited 
to cover its own abuses and conceal its designs, fully 
confident that the good sense of the American people, 
and their attachment to those very rights which we 
are now vindicating, will, before it shall be too late, 
rally with us round the true principles of our federal 
compact. This was not only meant to give a general 
idea of the complexion and topics of such an instru- 
ment. Mr. M. who came,as had been proposed, does 
not concur in the reservation proposed above; and 
from this I recede readily, not only in deference to his 
judgment, but because, as we should never think of 
separation but for repeated and enormous violations, 
so these, when they occur, will be cause enough of 
themselves. 

To these topics, however, should be added animad- 
versions on the new pretensions to a common /awof the 
United States. I proposed to Mr. M. to write to you, 
but he observed that you knew his sentiments so 
perfectly from a former conference, that it was un- 
necessary. As to the preparing anything, I must 
decline it, to avoid suspicions (which were pretty 
strong in some quarters on the late occasion), and be- 
cause there remains still (after their late loss) a mass of 
talents in Kentucky sufficient for every purpose. The 
only object of the present communication is to pro- 
cure a concert in the general plan of action, as it 1s ex- 
tremely desirable that Virginia and Kentucky should 
pursue the same track on this occasion. Besides, how 
could you better while away the road from hence to 
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Kentucky, than in meditating this very subject, and 
preparing something yourself, than whom nobody will 
do it better. The loss of your brother, and the visit of 
the apostle... to Kentucky, excite anxiety. How- 
ever, we doubt not that his poison will be effectually 
counterworked. Wishing you a pleasant journey and 
happy return, I am with great and sincere esteem, 
dear Sir, your affectionate friend and servant. 


To Gideon Granger * 


MonrTIcELLo, August 13, 1800 


Dear Sir, — I received with great pleasure your fa- 
vor of June the 4th, and am much comforted by the 
appearance of a change of opinion in your State; for 
though we may obtain, and I believe shall obtain, a 
majority in the Legislature of the United States, 
attached to the preservation of the federal Constitu- 
tion according to its obvious principles, and those on 
which it was known to be received; attached equally 
to the preservation to the States of those rights 
unquestionably remaining with them; friends to the 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury 
and to economical government; opposed to standing 
armies, paper systems, war, and all connection, other 
than commerce, with any foreign nation; in short, a 
majority firm in all those principles which we have 
espoused and the federalists have opposed uniformly; 
still, should the whole body of New England continue 
in opposition to these principles of government, either 
knowingly or through delusion, our government will 
be a very uneasy one. It can never be harmonious and 


1 Gideon Granger, of Connecticut, 1767-1822, who was Postmaster 
General under Jefferson, 
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solid, while so respectable a portion of its citizens 
support principles which go directly to change of the 
federal Constitution, to sink the State governments, 
consolidate them into one, and to monarchize that. 
Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed 
by a single government. Public servants at such a 
distance, and from under the eye of their constituents, 
must, from the circumstance of distance, be unable to 
administer and overlook all the details necessary for 
the good government of the citizens, and the same 
circumstance, by rendering detection impossible to 
their constituents, will invite the public agents to 
corruption, plunder and waste. And I do verily be- 
lieve, that if the principle were to prevail, of a com- 
mon law being in force in the United States, (which 
principle possesses the General Government at once 
of all the powers of the State governments, and 
reduces us to a single consolidated government,) it 
would become the most corrupt government on the 
earth. You have seen the practices by which the 
public servants have been able to cover their conduct, 
or, where that could not be done, delusions by which 
they have varnished it for the eye of their constitu- 
ents. What an augmentation of the field for jobbing, 
speculating, plundering, office-building and office- 
hunting would be produced by an assumption of all 
the State powers into the hands of the General 
Government! The true theory of our Constitution is 
surely the wisest and best, that the States are in- 
dependent as to everything within themselves, and 
united as to everything respecting foreign nations. 
Let the General Government be reduced to foreign 
concerns only, and let our affairs be disentangled 
from those of all other nations, except as to com- 
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merce, which the merchants will manage the better, 
the more they are left free to manage for themselves, 
and our General Government may be reduced to a 
very simple organization, and a very inexpensive one; 
a few plain duties to be performed by a few servants. 
But I repeat, that this simple and economical mode of 
government can never be secured, if the New England 
States continue to support the contrary system. I 
rejoice, therefore, in every appearance of their return- 
ing to those principles which I had always imagined to 
be almost innate in them. In this State, a few persons 
were deluded by the X. Y. Z. duperies. You saw the 
effect of it in our last Congressional representatives, 
chosen under their influence. This experiment on 
their credulity is now seen into, and our next repre- 
sentation will be as republican as it has heretofore 
been. On the whole, we hope, that by a part of the 
Union having held on to the principles of the Consti- 
tution, time has been given to the States to recover 
from the temporary frenzy into which they had been 
decoyed, to rally round the Constitution, and to 
rescue it from the destruction with which it had been 
threatened even at their own hands. I see copied 
from the American Magazine two numbers of a paper 
signed Don Quixote, most excellently adapted to in- 
troduce the real truth to the minds even of the most 
prejudiced. | 

I am, with great and sincere esteem, dear Sir, your 
friend and servant. 
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To Benjamin Rush* 


MonTIcELLo, September 23, 1800 
Dear Sir, — © 


I promised you a letter on Christianity, which I 
have not forgotten. On the contrary, it is because I 
have reflected on it, that I find much more time 
necessary for it than I can at present dispose of. I 
have a view of the subject which ought to displease 
neither the rational Christian nor Deists, and would 
reconcile many to a character they have too hastily 
rejected. I do not know that it would reconcile the 
genus trritabile vatum who are all in arms against me. 
Their hostility is on too interesting ground to be 
softened. The delusion into which the X. Y. Z. plot 
showed it possible to push the people; the successful 
experiment made under the prevalence of that de- 
lusion on the clause of the Constitution, which, while 
it secured the freedom of the press, covered also the 
freedom of religion, had given to the clergy a very 
favorite hope of obtaining an establishment of a 
particular form of Christianity through the United 
States; and as every sect believes its own form the 
true one, every one perhaps hopes for his own, but 
especially the Episcopalians and Congregationalists. 
The returning good sense of our country threatens 
abortion to their hopes, and they believe that any 
portion of power confided to me, will be exerted in 
opposition to their schemes. And they believe 
rightly; for I have sworn upon the altar of God, 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over 


* Benjamin Rush, of Pennsylvania, 1745-1813, a noted physician and 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
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the mind of man. But this is all they have to fear from 
me: and enough too in their opinion. And this is the 
cause of their printing lying pamphlets against me, 
forging conversations for me with Mazzei, Bishop 
Madison, etc., which are absolute falsehoods without 
a circumstance of truth to rest on; falsehoods, too, of 
which I acquit Mazzei and Bishop Madison, for they 
are men of truth. 

But enough of this: it is more than I have before 
committed to paper on the subject of all the lies that 
have been preached and printed against me.... I 
wish you health and happiness, and think of you with 
affection. Adieu. 


First Inaugural Address — March 4, 1801 


FRIENDS AND FELLow CITIZENS: — : 


Called upon to undertake the duties of the first 
executive office of our country, I avail myself of the 
presence of that portion of my fellow citizens which is 
here assembled, to express my grateful thanks for the 
favor with which they have been pleased to look 
toward me, to declare a sincere consciousness that the 
task is above my talents, and that I approach it with 
those anxious and awful presentiments which the 
greatness of the charge and the weakness of my powers 
so justly inspire. A rising nation, spread over a wide 
and fruitful land, traversing all the seas with the rich 
productions of their industry, engaged in commerce 
with nations who feel power and forget right, advanc- 
ing rapidly to destinies beyond the reach of mortal 
eye — when I contemplate these transcendent objects 
and see the honor, the happiness, and the hopes of 
this beloved country committed to the issue and the 
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auspices of this day, I shrink from the contemplation, 
and humble myself before the magnitude of the 
undertaking. Utterly indeed, should I despair, did 
not the presence of many whom I here see remind 
me, that in the other high authorities provided by 
our constitution, I shall find resources of wisdom, of 
virtue, and of zeal, on which to rely under all difficul- 
ties. To you, then, gentlemen, who are charged with 
the sovereign functions of legislation, and to those 
associated with you, I look with encouragement for 
that guidance and support which may enable us to 
steer with safety the vessel in which we are all em- 
barked amid the conflicting elements of a troubled 
world. 

During the contest of opinion through which we 
have passed, the animation of discussion and of 
exertions has sometimes worn an aspect which might 
impose on strangers unused to think freely and to 
speak and to write what they think; but this being 
now decided by the voice of the nation, announced 
according to the rules of the constitution, all will, of 
course, arrange themselves under the will of the law, 
and unite in common efforts for the common good. 
All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, that 
though the will of the majority is in all cases to pre- 
vail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; that 
the minority possess their equal rights, which equal 
laws must protect, and to violate which would be op- 
pression. Let us, then, fellow citizens, unite with one 
heart and one mind. Let us restore to social inter- 
course that harmony and affection without which 
liberty and even life itself are but dreary things. And 
let us reflect that having banished from our land that 
religious intolerance under which mankind so long 
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bled and suffered, we have yet gained little if we 
countenance a political intolerance as despotic, as 
wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody perse- 
cutions. During the throes and convulsions of the 
ancient world, during the agonizing spasms of in- 
furiated man, seeking through blood and slaughter his 
long-lost liberty, it was not wonderful that the agita- 
tion of the billows should reach even this distant and 
peaceful shore; that this should be more felt and 
feared by some and less by others; that this should 
divide opinions as to measures of safety. But every 
difference of opinion is not a difference of principle. 
We have called by different names brethren of the 
same principle. We are all republicans — we are all 
federalists. If there be any among us who would 
wish to dissolve this Union or to change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. I know, indeed, 
that some honest men fear that a republican govern- 
ment cannot be strong; that this government is not 
strong enough. But would the honest patriot, in the 
full tide of successful experiment, abandon a govern- 
ment which has so far kept us free and firm, on the 
theoretic and visionary fear that this government, the 
world’s best hope, may by possibility want energy to 
preserve itself? I trust not. I believe this, on the 
contrary, the strongest government on earth. I be- 
lieve it is the only one where every man, at the call of 
the laws, would fly to the standard of the law, and 
would meet invasions of the public order as his own 
personal concern. Sometimes it is said that man can- 
not be trusted with the government of himself. Can 
he, then, be trusted with the government of others? 
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Or have we found angels in the forms of kings to 
govern him? Let history answer this question. 

Let us, then with courage and confidence pursue 
our own federal and republican principles, our attach- 
ment to our union and representative government. 
Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean from 
the exterminating havoc of one quarter of the globe; 
too high-minded to endure the degradations of the 
others; possessing a chosen country, with room 
enough for our descendants to the hundredth and 
thousandth generation; entertaining a due sense of 
our equal right to the use of our own faculties, to the 
acquisitions of our industry, to honor and confidence 
from our fellow citizens, resulting not from birth but 
from our actions and their sense of them; enlightened 
by a benign religion, professed, indeed, and practiced 
in various forms, yet all of them including honesty, 
truth, temperance, gratitude, and the love of man; 
acknowledging and adoring an overruling Providence, 
which by all its dispensations proves that it delights 
in the happiness of man here and his greater happiness 
hereafter; with all these blessings, what more is neces- 
sary to make us a happy and prosperous people? Still 
one thing more, fellow citizens — a wise and frugal 
government, which shall restrain men from injuring 
one another, which shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the 
bread it has earned. This is the sum of good govern- 
ment, and this is necessary to close the circle of our 
felicities. 

About to enter, fellow citizens, on the exercise of 
duties which comprehend everything dear and valu- 
able to you, it is proper that you should understand 
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what I deem the essential principles of our govern- 
ment, and consequently those which ought to shape 
its administration. I will compress them within the 
narrowest compass they will bear, stating the general 
principle, but not all its limitations. Equal and exact 
justice to all men, of whatever state or persuasion, 
religious or political; peace, commerce, and honest 
friendship, with all nations — entangling alliances 
with none; the support of the state governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent administrations 
for our domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks 
against anti-republican tendencies; the preservation 
of the general government in its whole constitutional 
vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home and 
safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of election 
by the people — a mild and safe corrective of abuses 
which are lopped by the sword of the revolution where 
peaceable remedies are unprovided; absolute acqui- 
escence in the decisions of the majority — the vital 
principle of republics, from which there is no appeal 
but to force the vital principle and immediate parent 
of despotism; a well-disciplined militia — our best 
reliance in peace and for the first moments of war, till 
regulars may relieve them; the supremacy of the civil 
over the military authority; economy in the public 
expense, that labor may be lightly burdened; the 
honest payment of our debts and sacred preservation 
of the public faith; encouragement of agriculture, and 
of commerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of in- 
formation and the arraignment of all abuses at the bar 
of public reason; freedom of religion; freedom of the 
press; freedom of person under the protection of the 
habeas corpus; and trial by juries impartially selected 
-— these principles form the bright constellation which 
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has gone before us, and guided our steps through an 
age of revolution and reformation. The wisdom of our 
sages and the blood of our heroes have been devoted 
to their attainment. They should be the creed of our 
political faith — the text of civil instruction — the 
touchstone by which to try the services of those we 
trust; and should we wander from them in moments of 
error or alarm, let us hasten to retrace our steps and to 
regain the road which alone leads to peace, liberty, 
and safety. 

I repair, then, fellow citizens, to the post you have 
assigned me. With experience enough in subordinate 
offices to have seen the difficulties of this, the greatest 
of all, I have learned to expect that it will rarely fall to 
the lot of imperfect man to retire from this station 
with the reputation and the favor which bring him 
into it. Without pretensions to that high confidence 
reposed in our first and great revolutionary character, 
whose pre-eminent services had entitled him to the 
first place in his country’s love, and destined for him 
the fairest page in the volume of faithful history, I ask 
so much confidence only as may give firmness and 
effect to the legal administration of your affairs. I 
shall often go wrong through defect of judgment. 
When right, I shall often be thought wrong by those 
whose positions will not command a view of the whole 
ground. I ask your indulgence for my own errors, 
which will never be intentional; and your support 
against the errors of others, who may condemn what 
they would not if seen in all its parts. The approba- 
tion implied by your suffrage is a consolation to me 
for the past; and my future solicitude will be to re- 
tain the good opinion of those who have bestowed it 
in advance, to conciliate that of others by doing them 
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all the good in my power, and to be instrumental to 
the happiness and freedom of all. 

Relying, then, on the patronage of your good will, 
I advance with obedience to the work, ready to retire 
from it whenever you become sensible how much 
better choice it is in your power to make. And may 
that Infinite Power which rules the destinies of the 
universe, lead our councils to what is best, and give 
them a favorable issue for your peace and prosperity. 


To Fohn Dickinson * 


WasuHincTon, March 6, 1801 


Dear S1r, — No pleasure can exceed that which I 
received from reading your letter of the 21st ultimo. 
It was like the joy we expect in the mansions of the 
blessed, when received with the embraces of our fore- 
fathers, we shall be welcomed with their blessing as 
having done our part not unworthily of them. The 
storm through which we have passed, has been tre- 
mendous indeed. The tough sides of our Argosy have 
been thoroughly tried. Her strength has stood the 
waves into which she was steered, with a view to 
sink her. We shall put her on her republican tack, 
and she will now show by the beauty of her motion 
the skill of her builders. Figure apart, our fellow- 
citizens, have been led hood-winked from their 
principles, by a most extraordinary combination of 
circumstances. But the band is removed, and they 
now see for themselves. I hope to see shortly a per- 
fect consolidation, to effect which, nothing shall be 


t John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, 1732-1808. He served in the Conti- 
nental Congress and as a leader of the moderates refused to sign the 
Declaration. 
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spared on my part, short of the abandonment of the 
principles of our revolution. A just and solid repub- 
lican government maintained here, will be a standing 
monument and example for the aim and imitation of 
the people of other countries; and I join with you in 
the hope and belief that they will see, from our ex- 
ample, that a free government is of all others the 
most energetic; that the inquiry which has been ex- 
cited among the mass of mankind by our revolution 
and it consequences, will ameliorate the condition of 
man over a great portion of the globe. What a satis- 
faction have we in the contemplation of the benevo- 
lent effects of our efforts, compared with those of the 
leaders on the other side, who have discountenanced 
all advances in science as dangerous innovations, have 
endeavored to render philosophy and republicanism 
terms of reproach, to persuade us that man cannot 
be governed but by the rod, etc. I shall have the hap- 
piness of living and dying in the contrary hope. Ac- 
cept assurances of my constant and sincere respect 
and attachment, and my affectionate salutations. 


To Foseph Priestley * 


WasuHincTon, March 21, 1801 


Dear Sir, — I learned some time ago that you were 
in Philadelphia, but that it was only for a fortnight; 
and I supposed you were gone. It was not till yes- 
terday I received information that you were still 
there, had been very ill, but were on the recovery. I 
sincerely rejoice that you are so. Yours is one of the 
few lives precious to mankind, and for the continuance 


t Joseph Priestley, 1733-1804, a native of England, clergyman and 
scientist. Driven from England by religious intolerance, he came to the 
United States in 1794. He and Jefferson became close friends. 
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of which every thinking man is solicitous. Bigots 
may be an exception. What an effort, my dear Sir, 
of bigotry in politics and religion have we gone 
through! The barbarians really flattered themselves 
they should be able to bring back the times of Van- 
dalism, when ignorance put everything into the hands 
of power and priestcraft. All advances in science 
were proscribed as innovations. They pretended to 
praise and encourage education, but it was to be the 
education of our ancestors. We were to look back- 
wards, not forwards, for improvement; the President 
himself declaring, in one of his answers to addresses, 
that we were never to expect to go beyond them in 
real science. This was the real ground of all the at- 
tacks on you. Those who live by mystery and char- 
Jatanerie, fearing you would render them useless by 
simplifying the Christian philosophy,—the most 
sublime and benevolent, but most perverted system 
that ever shone on man, — endeavored to crush your 
well-earned and well-deserved fame. But it was the 
Lilliputians upon Gulliver. Our countrymen have 
recovered from the alarm into which art and indus- 
try had thrown them; science and honesty are re- 
placed on their high ground; and you, my dear Sir, 
as their great apostle, are on its pinnacle. It is with 
heartfelt satisfaction that, in the first moments of 
my public action, I can hail you with welcome to our 
land, tender to you the homage of its respect and es- 
teem, cover you under the protection of those laws 
which were made for the wise and good like you, and 
disdain the legitimacy of that libel on legislation, 
which, under the form of a law, was for some time 
placed among them. 

As the storm is now subsiding, and the horizon be- 
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coming serene, it is pleasant to consider the phe- 
nomenon with attention. We can no longer say there 
is nothing new under the sun. For this whole chapter 
in the history of man is new. The great extent of our 
republic is new. Its sparse habitation is new. The 
mighty wave of public opinion which has rolled over 
it is new. But the most pleasing novelty is, its so 
quietly subsiding over such an extent of surface to 
its true level again. The order and good sense dis- 
played in this recovery from delusion, and in the 
momentous crisis which lately arose, really bespeak a 
strength of character in our nation which augurs well 
for the duration of our republic; and I am much better 
satisfied now of its stability than I was before it was 
tried. I have been, above all things, solaced by the 
prospect which opened on us, in the event of a non- 
election of a President; in which case, the federal 
government would have been in the situation of a 
clock or watch run down. There was no idea of 
force, nor of any occasion for it. A convention, in- 
vited by the republican members of Congress, with 
the virtual President and Vice-President, would have 
been on the ground in eight weeks, would have re- 
paired the Constitution where it was defective, and 
wound it up again. This peaceable and legitimate 
resource, to which we are in the habit of implicit 
obedience, superseding all appeal to force, and being 
always within our reach, shows a precious principle of 
self-preservation in our composition, till a change of 
circumstances shall take place, which is not within 
prospect at any definite period. ip 


Accept the homage of my high consideration and 
respect, and assurances of affectionate attachment. 
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To Moses Robinson * 


WasuinctTon, March 23, 1801 


Dear Str, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your favor of the 3d instant, and to thank you for 
the friendly expressions it contains. I entertain real, 
hope that the whole body of your fellow-citizens 
(many of whom had been carried away by the X. Y. Z. 
business) will shortly be consolidated in the same 
sentiments. When they examine the real principles 
of both parties, I think they will find little to differ 
about. I know, indeed, that there are some of their 
leaders who have so committed themselves, that 
pride, if no other passion, will prevent their coalescing. 
We must be easy with them. The Eastern States will 
be the last to come over, on account of the dominion 
of the clergy, who had got a smell of union between 
Church and State, and began to indulge reveries 
which can never be realized in the present state of 
science. If, indeed, they could have prevailed on us 
to view all advances in science as dangerous innova- 
tions, and to look back to the opinions and practices 
of our forefathers, instead of looking forward, for 
improvement, a promising ground-work would have 
been laid. But I am in hopes their good sense will 
dictate to them, that since the mountain will not 
come to them, they had better go to the mountain; 
that they will find their interest in acquiescing in the 
liberty and science of their country, and that the 
Christian religion, when divested of the rags in which 
they have enveloped it, and brought to the original 
purity and simplicity of its benevolent institutor, is a 


* Moses Robinson, of Vermont, 1741-1813, an ardent Republican of 
great prominence in his State. 
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religion of all others most friendly to liberty, science, 
and the freest expansion of the human mind. 

I sincerely wish with you, we could see our govern- 
ment so secured as to depend less on the character of 
the person in whose hands it is trusted. Bad men will 
sometimes get in, and with such an immense patron- 
age, may make great progress in corrupting the 
public mind and principles. This is a subject with 
which wisdom and patriotism should be occupied. 

I pray you to accept assurances of my high respect 
and esteem. 


T o Samuel Adams 


WasuincTon, March 29, 1801 


I ADDRESSED a letter to you, my very dear and an- 
cient friend, on the 4th of March: not indeed to you 
by name, but through the medium of some of my 
fellow-citizens, whom occasion called on me to ad- 
dress. In meditating the matter of that address, I 
often asked myself, is this exactly in the spirit of the 
patriarch, Samuel Adams? Is it as he would express 
it? Will he approve of it? I have felt a great deal for 
our country in the times we have seen. But indi- 
vidually for no one so much as yourself. When I have 
been told that you were avoided, insulted, frowned on, 
I could but ejaculate, ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’ I confess I felt an indigna- 
tion for you, which for myself I have been able, under 
every trial, to keep entirely passive. However, the 
storm is over, and we are in port. The ship was not 
rigged for the service she was put on. We will show 
the smoothness of her motions on her republican tack. 
I hope we shall once more see harmony restored 


beens 
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among our citizens, and an entire oblivion of past 
feuds. Some of the leaders who have most committed 
themselves cannot come into this. But I hope the 
great body of our fellow-citizens will doit. I will sac- 
rifice everything but principle to procure it. A few 
examples of justice on officers who have perverted 
their functions to the oppression of their fellow- 
citizens, must, in justice to those citizens, be made. 
But opinion, and the just maintenance of it, shall 
never be a crime in my view: nor bring injury on the 
individual. Those whose misconduct in office ought 
to have produced their removal even by my prede- 
cessor, must not be protected by the delicacy due only 
to honest men. How much I lament that time has 
deprived me of your aid! It would have been a day 
of glory which should have called you to the first 
office of the administration. But give us your coun- 
sel, my friend, and give us your blessing; and be 
assured that there exists not in the heart of man a 
more faithful esteem than mine to you, and that I 
shall ever bear you the most affectionate veneration 
and respect. 


To Elias Shipman and Others, a Committee of the 
Merchants of New Haven 


WasuincTon, July 12, 1801 


GENTLEMEN, —I have received the remonstrance 
you were pleased to address to me, on the appoint- 
ment of Samuel Bishop to the office of collector of 
New Haven, lately vacated by the death of David 
Austin. The right of our fellow-citizens to represent 
to the public functionaries their opinion of proceed- 
ings interesting to them, is unquestionably a consti- 
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tutional right, often useful, sometimes necessary, and 
will always be respectfully acknowledged by me. 

Of the various executive duties, no one excites 
more anxious concern than that of placing the inter- 
ests of our fellow citizens in the hands of honest men, 
with understandings sufficient for their stations. 
No duty, at the same time, is more difficult to fulfil. 
The knowledge of characters possessed by a single 
individual is, of necessity, limited. To seek out the 
best through the whole Union, we must resort to 
other information, which, from the best of men, act- 
ing disinterestedly and with the purest motives, is 
sometimes incorrect. In the case of Samuel Bishop, 
however, the subject of your remonstrance, time was 
taken, information was sought, and such obtained as 
could leave no room for doubt of his fitness. From 
private sources it was learned that his understanding 
was sound, his integrity pure, his character un- 
stained. And the offices confided to him within his 
own State, are public evidences of the estimation in 
which he is held by the State in general, and the city 
and township particularly in which he lives. He is 
said to be the town clerk, a justice of the peace, 
mayor of the city of New Haven, an office held at 
the will of the legislature, chief judge of the court of 
common pleas for New Haven county, a court of 
high criminal and civil jurisdiction wherein most 
causes are decided without the right of appeal or 
review, and sole judge of the court of probates, 
wherein he singly decides all questions of wills, settle- 
ment of estates, testate and intestate, appoints guard- 
lans, settles their accounts, and in fact has under his 
jurisdiction and care all the property real and per- 
sonal of persons dying. The two last offices, in the 
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annual gift of the legislature, were given to him in 
May last. Is it possible that the man to whom the 
legislature of Connecticut has so recently committed 
trusts of such difficulty and magnitude, is ‘unfit to 
be the collector of the district of New Haven,’ 
though acknowledged in the same writing to have ob- 
tained all this confidence ‘by a long life of useful- 
ness?” It is objected, indeed, in the remonstrance, 
that he is seventy-seven years of age; but at a much 
more advanced age, our Franklin was the ornament 
of human nature. He may not be able to perform in 
person, all the details of his office; but if he gives us 
the benefit of his understanding, his integrity, his 
watchfulness, and takes care that all the details are 
well performed by himself or his necessary assistants, 
all public purposes will be answered. The remon- 
strance, indeed, does not allege that the office has 
been illy conducted, but only apprehends that it wi// 
_ be so. Should this happen in event, be assured I will 
do in it what shall be just and necessary for the public 
service. In the meantime, he should be tried without 
being prejudged. 

The removal, as it is called, of Mr. Goodrich, forms 
another subject of complaint. Declarations by my- 
self in favor of political tolerance, exhortations to 
harmony and affection in social intercourse, and to 
respect for the equal rights of the minority, have on 
certain occasions, been quoted and misconstrued into 
assurances that the tenure of offices was to be un- 
disturbed. But could candor apply such a construc- 
tion? It is not indeed in the remonstrance that we 
find it; but it leads to the explanations which that 
calls for. When it is considered, that during the late 
administration, those who were not of a particular 
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sect of politics were excluded from all office; when, by 
a steady pursuit of this measure, nearly the whole 
offices of the United States were monopolized by that 
sect; when the public sentiment at length declared 
itself, and burst open the doors of honor and confi- 
dence to those whose opinions they more approved, 
was it to be imagined that this monopoly of office 
was still to be continued in the hands of the minority? 
Does it violate their equal rights, to assert some rights 
in the majority also? Is it political intolerance to 
claim a proportionate share in the direction of the 
public affairs? Can they not harmonize in society un- 
less they have everything in their own hands? If the 
will of the nation, manifested by their various elec- 
tions, calls for an administration of government ac- 
cording with the opinions of those elected; if, for the 
fulfilment of that will, displacements are necessary, 
with whom can they so justly begin as with persons 
appointed in the last moments of an administration, 
not for its own aid, but to begin a career at the same 
time with their successors, by whom they had never 
been approved, and who could scarcely expect from 
them a cordial co-operation. Mr. Goodrich was one 
of these. Was it proper for him to place himself in 
office, without knowing whether those whose agent 
he was to be would have confidence in his agency? 
Can the preference of another, as the successor to 
Mr. Austin, be candidly called a removal of Mr. 
Goodrich? If a due participation of office is a matter 
of right, how are vacancies to be obtained? Those by 
death are few; by resignation, none. Can any other 
mode than that of removal be proposed? This is a 
painful office; but it is made my duty, and I meet it 
as such. I proceed in the operation with deliberation 
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and inquiry, that it may injure the best men least, 
and effect the purposes of justice and public utility 
with the least private distress; that it may be thrown, 
as much as possible, on delinquency, on oppression, 
on intolerance, on ante-revolutionary adherence to 
our enemies. 

The remonstrance laments ‘that a change in the 
administration must produce a change in the sub- 
ordinate officers;’ in other words, that it should be 
deemed necessary for all officers to think with their 
principal? But on whom does this imputation bear? 
On those who have excluded from office every shade 
of opinion which was not theirs? Or on those who 
have been so excluded? I lament sincerely that un- 
essential differences of opinion should ever have been 
deemed sufficient to interdict half the society from 
the rights and the blessings of self-government, to 
proscribe them as unworthy of every trust. It would 
have been to me a circumstance of great relief, had I 
found a moderate participation of office in the hands 
of the majority. I would gladly have left to time and 
accident to raise them to their just share. But their 
total exclusion calls for prompter corrections. I shall 
correct the procedure; but that done, return with joy 
to that state of things, when the only questions con- 
cerning a candidate shall be, is he honest? Is he 
capable? Is he faithful to the Constitution? 

I tender you the homage of my high respect. 
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To Levi Lincoln * 


MonTIcELLo, August 26, 1801 
Dear Sir, 


I am glad to learn from you that the answer to New 
Haven had a good effect in Massachusetts on the re- 
publicans, and no ill effects on the sincere federalists. 
I had foreseen, years ago, that the first republican 
President who should come into office after all the 
places in the government had become exclusively oc- 
cupied by federalists, would have a dreadful opera- 
tion to perform. That the republicans would consent 
to a continuation of everything in federal hands, was 
not to be expected, because neither just nor politic. 
On him, then, was to devolve the office of an execu- 
tioner, that of lopping off. I cannot say that it has 
worked harder than I expected. You know the mod- 
eration of our views in this business, and that we all 
concurred in them. We determined to proceed with 
deliberation. This produced impatience in the re- 
publicans, and a belief we meant to do nothing. Some 
occasion of public explanation was eagerly desired, 
when the New Haven remonstrance offered us that 
occasion. The answer was meant as an explanation to 
our friends. It has had on them, everywhere, the 
most wholesome effect. Appearances of schismatizing 
from us have been entirely done away. I own I ex- 
pected it would check the current with which the re- 
publican federalists were returning to their brethren, 
the republicans. I extremely lamented this effect; 
for the moment which should convince me that a 


*Levi Lincoln, of Massachusetts, 1749-1820, Attorney-General in 
Jefferson’s cabinet. 
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healing of the nation into one is impracticable, would 
be the last moment of my wishing to remain where I 
am. (Of the monarchical federalists I have no ex- 
pectations. They are incurables, to be taken care of 
in a mad house, if necessary, and on motives of 
charity). Iam much pleased, therefore, with your in- 
formation that the republican federalists are still 
coming in to the desired union. The Eastern news- 
papers had given me a different impression, because I 
supposed the printers knew the taste of their custom- 
ers, and cooked their dishes to their palates. The 
Palladium is understood to be the c/erical paper, and 
from the clergy I expect no mercy. They crucified 
their Saviour, who preached that their kingdom was 
not of this world; and all who practice on that precept 
must expect the extreme of their wrath. The laws of 
the present day withhold their hands from blood; but 
lies and slander still remain to them. 

I am satisfied that the heaping of abuse on me, 
personally, has been with the design and the hope of 
provoking me to make a general sweep of all federal- 
ists out of office. But as I have carried no passion into 
the execution of this disagreeable duty, I shall suffer 
none to be excited. The clamor which has been raised 
will not provoke me to remove one more, nor deter 
me from removing one less, than if not a word had 
been said on the subject. In Massachusetts, you may 
be assured, great moderation will be used. Indeed, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware, are the only States where anything 
considerable is desired. In the course of the summer 
all which is necessary will be done; and we may hope 
that this cause of offence being at an end, the meas- 
ures we shall pursue and propose for the amelioration © 
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of the public affairs will be so confessedly salutary as 
to unite all men not monarchists in principle. 

We have considerable hopes of republican senators 
from South Carolina, Maryland and Delaware, and 
some as to Vermont. In any event, we are secure of a 
majority in the Senate; and consequently that there 
will be a concert of action between the Legislature 
and executive. The removal of excrescences from the 
judiciary is the universal demand. We propose to 
re-assemble at Washington on the last day of Sep- 
tember. Accept assurances of my affectionate es- 
teem and high respect. 


To Robert R. Livingston 


WasuHincTon, April 18, 1802 
Dear Sir, — 


The cession of Louisiana and the Floridas by Spain 
to France, works most sorely on the United States. 
On this subject the Secretary of State has written to 
you fully, yet I cannot forbear recurring to it per- 
sonally, so deep is the impression it makes on my 
mind. It completely reverses all the political rela- 
tions of the United States, and will form a new epoch 
in our political course. Of all nations of any con- 
sideration, France is the one which, hitherto, has 
offered the fewest points on which we could have any 
conflict of right, and the most points of a communion 
of interests. From these causes, we have ever looked 
to her as our natural friend, as one with which we 
never could have an occasion of difference. Her 


* Robert R. Livingston, of New York, 1746-1813, signer of the De- 
claration of Independence, and, at this time, Minister to France, 
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erowth, therefore, we viewed as our own, her mis- 
fortunes ours. There is on the globe one single spot, 
the possessor of which is our natural and habitual 
enemy. It is New Orleans, through which the pro- 
duce of three-eighths of our territory must pass to 
market, and from its fertility it will ere long yield 
more than half of our whole produce, and contain 
more than half of our inhabitants. France, placing 
herself in that door, assumes to us the attitude of 
defiance. Spain might have retained it quietly for 
years. Her pacific dispositions, her feeble state, 
would induce her to increase our facilities there, so 
that her possession of the place would be hardly felt 
by us, and it would not, perhaps, be very long before 
some circumstance might arise, which might make 
the cession of it to us the price of something of more 
worth to her. Not so can it ever be in the hands of 
France: the impetuosity of her temper, the energy 
and restlessness of her character, placed in a point of 
eternal friction with us, and our character, which, 
though quiet and loving peace and the pursuit of 
wealth, is high-minded, despising wealth in competi- 
tion with insult or injury, enterprising and energetic 
as any nation on earth; these circumstances render it 
impossible that France and the United States can 
continue long friends, when they meet in so irritable 
a position. They, as well as we, must be blind if they 
do not see this; and we must be very improvident 
if we do not begin to make arrangements on that 
hypothesis. The day that France takes possession of 
New Orleans, fixes the sentence which is to restrain 
her forever within her low-water mark. It seals the 
union of two nations, who, in conjunction, can main- 
tain exclusive possession of the ocean. From that 
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moment, we must marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation. We must turn all our attention to a mari- 
time force, for which our resources place us on very 
high ground; and having formed and connected to- 
gether a power which may render reinforcement of her 
settlements here impossible to France, make the first 
cannon which shall be fired in Europe the signal for 
the tearing up any settlement she may have made, 
and for holding the two continents of America in 
sequestration for the common purposes of the United 
British and American nations. This is not a state of 
things we seek or desire. It is one which this meas- 
ure, if adopted by France, forces on us as necessarily, 
as any other cause, by the laws of nature, brings on 
its necessary effect. It is not from a fear of France 
that we deprecate this measure proposed by her. 
For however greater her force is than ours, compared 
in the abstract, it is nothing in comparison of ours, 
when to be exerted on our soil. But it is from a 
sincere love of peace, and a firm persuasion, that 
bound to France by the interests and the strong 
sympathies still existing in the minds of our citizens, 
and holding relative positions which insure their 
continuance, we are sure of a long course of peace. 
Whereas, the change of friends which will be rendered 
necessary if France changes that position, embarks 
us necessarily as a belligerent power in the first war 
of Europe. In that case, France will have held pos- 
session of New Orleans during the interval of a peace, 
long or short, at the end of which it will be wrested 
from her. Will this short-lived possession have been 
an equivalent to her for the transfer of such a weight 
into the scale of her enemy? Will not the amalgama- 
tion of a young, thriving nation, continue to that 
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enemy the health and force which are at present so 
evidently on the decline? And will a few years’ pos- 
session of New Orleans add equally to the strength of 
France? She may say she needs Louisiana for the 
supply of her West Indies. She does not need it in 
time of peace, and in war she could not depend on 
them, because they would be so easily intercepted. 
I should suppose that all these considerations might, 
in some proper form, be brought into view of the 
government of France. Though stated by us, it 
ought not to give offence; because we do not bring 
them forward as a menace, but as consequences not 
controllable by us, but inevitable from the course of 
things. We mention them, not as things which we 
desire by any means, but as things we deprecate; and 
we beseech a friend to look forward and to prevent 
them for our common interest. 

If France considers Louisiana, however, as in- 
dispensable for her views, she might perhaps be willing 
to look about for arrangements which might reconcile 
it to our interests. If anything could do this, it would 
be the ceding to us the island of New Orleans and the 
Floridas. This would certainly, in a great degree, re- 
move the causes of jarring and irritation between us, 
and perhaps for such a length of time, as might pro- 
duce other means of making the measure permanently 
conciliatory to our interests and friendships. It would, 
at any rate, relieve us from the necessity of taking 
immediate measures for countervailing such an opera- 
tion by arrangements in another quarter. But still we 
should consider New Orleans and the Floridas as no 
equivalent for the risk of a quarrel with France, pro- 
duced by her vicinage. 

I have no doubt you have urged these considera- 
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tions, on every proper occasion, with the government 
where you are. They are such as must have effect, if 
you can find means of producing thorough reflection 
on them by that government. The idea here is, that 
the troops sent to St. Domingo, were to proceed to 
Louisiana after finishing their work in that island. 
If this were the arrangement, it will give you time to 
‘return again and again to the charge. For the con- 
quest of St. Domingo will not be a short work. It will 
take considerable time, and wear down a great num- 
ber of soldiers. Every eye in the United States is now 
fixed on the affairs of Louisiana. Perhaps nothing 
since the revolutionary war, has produced more un- 
easy sensations through the body of the nation. Not- 
withstanding temporary bickerings have taken place 
with France, she has still a strong hold on the affec- 
tions of our citizens generally. I have thought it not 
amiss, by way of supplement to the letters of the 
Secretary of State, to write you this private one, to 
impress you with the importance we affix to this 
transaction. I pray you to cherish Dupont. He has 
the best disposition for the continuance of friendship 
between the two nations, and perhaps you may be 
able to make a good use of him. 

Accept assurances of my affectionate esteem and 
high consideration. 


To Foseph Priestley. 
WasuHIncTON, April 9, 1803 
Dear Sir, — While on a short visit lately to Monti- 
cello, I received from you a copy of your comparative 
view of Socrates and Jesus, and I avail myself of the 
first moment of leisure after my return to acknow- 
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ledge the pleasure I had in the perusal of it, and the 
desire it excited to see you take up the subject on a 
more extended scale. In consequence of some con- 
versation with Dr. Rush, in the year 1798-99, I had 
promised some day to write him a letter giving him 
my view of the Christian system. I have reflected 
often on it since, and even sketched the outlines in 
my own mind. I should first take a general view of 
the moral doctrines of the most remarkable of the 
ancient philosophers, of whose ethics we have suffi- 
cient information to make an estimate, say Pytha- 
goras, Epicurus, Epictetus, Socrates, Cicero, Seneca, 
Antoninus. I should do justice to the branches of 
morality they have treated well; but point out the 
importance of those in which they are deficient. I 
should then take a view of the deism and ethics of 
the Jews, and show in what a degraded state they 
were, and the necessity they presented of a reforma- 
tion. I should proceed to a view of the life, character, 
and doctrines of Jesus, who sensible of incorrectness 
of their ideas of the Deity, and of morality, endeavored 
to bring them to the principles of a pure deism, and 
juster notions of the attributes of God, to reform their 
moral doctrines to the standard of reason, justice and 
philanthropy, and to inculcate the belief of a future 
state. This view would purposely omit the question 
of his divinity, and even his inspiration. To do him 
justice, it would be necessary to remark the dis- 
advantages his doctrines had to encounter, not hav- 
ing been committed to writing by himself, but by the 
most unlettered of men, by memory, long after they 
had heard them from him; when much was forgotten, 

much misunderstood, and presented in every para- 
doxical shape. Yet such are the fragments remaining 
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as to show a master workman, and that his system 
of morality was the most benevolent and sublime 
probably that has been ever taught, and consequently 
more perfect than those of any of the ancient philoso- 
phers. His character and doctrines have received 
still greater injury from those who pretend to be his 
special disciples, and who have disfigured and sophis- 
ticated his actions and precepts, from views of per- 
sonal interest, so as to induce the unthinking part of 
mankind to throw off the whole system in disgust, 
and to pass sentence as an impostor on the most 
innocent, the most benevolent, the most eloquent and 
sublime character that ever has been exhibited to 
man. This is the outline; but I have not the time, and 
still less the information which the subject needs. It 
will, therefore, rest with me in contemplation only. 
You are the person of all others would do it best, and 
most promptly. You have all the materials at hand, 
and you put together with ease. I wish you could be 
induced to extend your late work to the whole sub- 
ject. I have not heard particularly what is the state 
of your health; but as it has been equal to the journey 
to Philadelphia, perhaps it might encourage the 
curiosity you must feel to see for once this place, 
which nature has formed on a beautiful scale, and 
circumstances destine for a great one. As yet we are 
but a cluster of villages; we cannot offer you the 
learned society of Philadelphia; but you will have 
that of a few characters whom you esteem, and a bed 
and hearty welcome with one who will rejoice in 
every opportunity of testifying to you his high vener- 
ation and affectionate attachments. 
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To Benjamin Rush 


WASHINGTON, April 21, 1803 


Dear Sir, — In some of the delightful conversations 
with you, in the evenings of 1798-99, and which 
served as an anodyne to the afflictions of the crisis 
through which our country was then laboring, the 
Christian religion was sometimes our topic; and I 
then promised you, that one day or other, I would 
give you my views of it. They are the result of a 
life of inquiry and reflection, and very different from 
that anti-Christian system imputed to me by those 
who know nothing of my opinions. To the corrup- 
tions of Christianity I am, indeed, opposed; but not 
to the genuine precepts of Jesus himself. Iam a 
Christian, in the only sense in which he wished any 
one to be; sincerely attached to his doctrines, in 
preference to all others; ascribing to himself every 
human excellence; and believing he never claimed 
any other. At the short interval since these con- 
versations, when I could justifiably abstract my 
mind from public affairs, the subject has been un- 
der my contemplation. But the more I considered 
it, the more it expanded beyond the measure of either 
my time or information. In the moment of my late 
departure from Monticello, I received from Dr. 
Priestley, his little treatise of ‘Socrates and Jesus 
Compared.’ This being a section of the general view 
I had taken of the field, it became a subject of reflec- 
tion while on the road, and unoccupied otherwise. 
The result was, to arrange in my mind a syllabus, or 
outline of such an estimate of the comparative merits 
of Christianity, as I wished to see executed by some 
one of more leisure and information for the task, than 
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myself. This I now send you, as the only discharge of 
my promise I can probably ever execute. And in 
confiding it to you, I know it will not be exposed to 
the malignant perversions of those who make every 
word from me a text for new misrepresentations and 
calumnies. I am moreover averse to the communica- 
tion of my religious tenets to the public; because it 
would countenance the presumption of those who 
have endeavored to draw them before that tribunal, 
and to seduce public opinion to erect itself into that 
inquisition over the rights of conscience, which the 
laws have so justly proscribed. It behooves every 
‘man who values liberty of conscience for himself, to 
resist invasions of it in the case of others; or their 
case may, by change of circumstances, become his 
own. It behooves him, too, in his own case, to give no 
example of concession, betraying the common right 
of independent opinion, by answering questions of 
faith, which the laws have left between God and him- 
self. Accept my affectionate salutations. 


Syllabus of an Estimate of the Merit of the Doctrines 
Of Fesus, compared with those of others 


In a comparative view of the Ethics of the en- 
lightened nations of antiquity, of the Jews and of 
Jesus, no notice should be taken of the corruptions of 
reason among the ancients, to wit, the idolatry and 
superstition of the vulgar, nor of the corruptions of 
Christianity by the learned among its professors. 

Let a just view be taken of the moral principles 
inculcated by the most esteemed of the sects of an- 
cient philosophy, or of their individuals; particularly 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, Epictetus, 
Seneca, Antoninus, 
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to ourselves, and the government of those passions 
which, unrestrained, would disturb our tranquillity 
of mind. In this branch of philosophy they were 
really great. 

2. In developing our duties to others, they were 
short and defective. They embraced, indeed, the 
circles of kindred and friends, and inculcated patriot- 
ism, or the love of our country in the aggregate, 
as a primary obligation: towards our neighbors and 
countrymen they taught justice, but scarcely viewed 
them as within the circle of benevolence. Still less 
have they inculcated peace, charity and love to our 
fellow men, or embraced with benevolence the whole 
family of mankind. | 

II. Jews. 1. Their system was Deism; that is, the 
belief in one only God. But their ideas of him and his 
attributes were degrading and injurious. 

2. Their Ethics were not only imperfect, but often 
irreconcilable with the sound dictates of reason and 
morality, as they respect intercourse with those 
around us; and repulsive and anti-social, as respect- 
ing other nations. They needed reformation, there- 
fore, in an eminent degree. 

III. Jesus. In this state of things among the Jews, 
Jesus appeared. His parentage was obscure; his 
condition poor; his education null; his natural en- 
dowments great; his life correct and innocent; he was 
meek, benevolent, patient, firm, disinterested, and of 
the sublimest eloquence. 

The disadvantages under which his doctrines ap- 
pear are remarkable. 

1. Like Socrates and Epictetus, he wrote nothing 
himself. 
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2. But he had not, like them a Xenophon or an 
Arrian to write for him. I name not Plato, who only 
used the name of Socrates to cover the whimsies of 
his own brain. On the contrary, all the learned of his 
country, entrenched in its power and riches, were 
opposed to him, lest his labors should undermine 
their advantages; and the committing to writing his 
life and doctrines fell on unlettered and ignorant men; 
who wrote, too, from memory, and not till long after 
the transactions had passed. 

3. According to the ordinary fate of those who at- 
tempt to enlighten and reform mankind, he fell an 
early victim to the jealousy and combination of the 
altar and the throne, at about thirty-three years of 
age, his reason having not yet attained the maximum 
of its energy, nor the course of his preaching, which 
was but of three years at most, presented occasions 
for developing a complete system of morals. 

4. Hence the doctrines which he really delivered 
were defective as a whole, and fragments only of what 
he did deliver have come to us mutilated, misstated, 
and often unintelligible. 

5. They have been still more disfigured by the 
corruptions of schismatizing followers, who have 
found an interest in sophisticating and perverting 
the simple doctrines he taught, by engrafting on 
them the mysticisms of a Grecian sophist, fritter- 
ing them into subtleties, and obscuring them with 
jargon, until they have caused good men to reject 
the whole in disgust, and to view Jesus himself as an 
impostor. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, a system of 
morals is presented to us, which, if filled up in the 
style and spirit of the rich fragments he left us, would 
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be the most perfect and sublime that has ever been 
taught by man. 

The question of his being a member of the God- 
head, or in direct communication with it, claimed for 
him by some of his followers, and denied by others, is 
foreign to the present view, which is merely an esti- 
mate of the intrinsic merits of his doctrines. 

1. He corrected the Deism of the Jews, confirming 
them in their belief of one only God, and giving them 
juster notions of his attributes and government. 

2. His moral doctrines, relating to kindred and 
friends, were more pure and perfect than those of the 
most correct of the philosophers, and greatly more so. 
than those of the Jews; and they went far beyond 
both in inculcating universal philanthropy, not only 
to kindred and friends, to neighbors and countrymen, 
but to all mankind, gathering all into one family, 
under the bonds of love, charity, peace, common 
wants and common aids. A development of this head 
will evince the peculiar superiority of the system of 
Jesus over all others. 

3. The precepts of philosophy, and of the Hebrew 
code, laid hold of actions only. He pushed his 
scrutinies into the heart of man; erected his tribunal 
in the region of his thoughts, and purified the waters 
at the fountain head. 

4. He taught, emphatically, the doctrines of a 
future state, which was either doubted, or disbe- 
lieved by the Jews; and wielded it with efficacy, as 
an important incentive, supplementary to the other 
motives to moral conduct. 
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To Mrs. ‘Fohn Adams * 


WASHINGTON, Fune 13, 1804 


Dear Mapam, — The affectionate sentiments which 
you have had the goodness to express in your letter of 
May the 20th, towards my dear departed daughter,’ 
have awakened in me sensibilities natural to the oc- 
casion, and recalled your kindnesses to her, which I 
shall ever remember with gratitude and friendship. 
I can assure you with truth, they had made an in- 
delible impression on her mind, and that to the last, 
on our meetings after long separations, whether I had 
heard lately of you, and how you did, were among the 
earliest of her inquiries. In giving you this assurance 
I perform a sacred duty for her, and, at the same time, 
am thankful for the occasion furnished me, of ex- 
pressing my regret that circumstances should have 
arisen, which have seemed to draw a line of separation 
between us. The friendship with which you honored 
me has ever been valued, and fully reciprocated; and 
although events have been passing which might be 
trying to some minds, I never believed yours to be of 
that kind, nor felt that my own was. Neither my 
estimate of your character, nor the esteem founded 
in that, has ever been lessened for a single moment, 
although doubts whether it would be acceptable may 
have forbidden manifestations of it. 

Mr. Adams’ friendship and mine began at an earlier 
date. It accompanied us through long and important 
scenes. The different conclusions we had drawn from 
our political reading and reflections, were not per- 


* Mrs. Adams and Jefferson, prior to the estrangement of the families, 
had been devoted friends. 
4 His younger daughter, Mrs. Eppes. 
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mitted to lessen personal esteem; each party being 
conscious they were the result of an honest convic- 
tion in the other. Like differences of opinion existing 
among our fellow citizens, attached them to one or 
the other of us, and produced a rivalship in their 
minds which did not exist in ours. We never stood in 
one another’s way; for if either had been withdrawn 
at any time, his favorers would not have gone over 
to the other, but would have sought for some one 
of homogeneous opinions. This consideration was 
sufficient to keep down all jealousy between us, and 
to guard our friendship from any disturbance by 
sentiments of rivalship; and I can say with truth, 
that one act of Mr. Adams’ life, and one only, ever 
gave me a moment’s personal displeasure. I did con- 
sider his last appointments to office as personally 
unkind. They were from among my most ardent 
political enemies, from whom no faithful co-operation 
could ever be expected; and laid me under the em- 
barrassment of acting through men whose views were 
to defeat mine, or to encounter the odium of putting 
others in their places. It seems but common justice 
to leave a successor free to act by instruments of his 
own choice. If my respect for him did not permit me 
to ascribe the whole blame to the influence of others, 
it left something for friendship to forgive, and after 
brooding over it for some little time, and not always 
resisting the expression of it, I forgave it cordially, 
and returned to the same state of esteem and respect 
for him which had so long subsisted. Having come 
into life a little later than Mr. Adams, his career has 
preceded mine, as mine is followed by some other; 
and it will probably be closed at the same distance 
after him which time originally placed between us. 
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I maintain for him, and shall carry into private life, 
an uniform and high measure of respect and good will, 
and for yourself a sincere attachment. 

I have thus, my dear Madam, opened myself to 
you without reserve, which I have long wished an 
opportunity of doing; and without knowing how it 
will be received, I feel relief from being unbosomed. 
And I have now only to entreat your forgiveness for 
this transition from a subject of domestic affliction, 
to one which seems of a different aspect. But though 
connected with political events, it has been viewed 
by me most strongly in its unfortunate bearings on 
my private friendships. The injury these have sus- 
tained has been a heavy price for what has never given 
me equal pleasure. That you may both be favored 
with health, tranquillity and long life, is the prayer 
of one who tenders you the assurance of his highest 
consideration and esteem. 


To ‘fohn Page 

WASHINGTON, June 25, 1804 
Your letter, my dear friend, of the 25th ultimo, is a 
new proof of the goodness of your heart, and the part 
you take in my loss marks an affectionate concern for 
the greatness of it. It is great, indeed. Others may lose 
of their abundance, but I, of my want, have lost even 
the half of all I had. My evening prospects now hang 
on the slender thread of a single life. Perhaps I may 
be destined to see even this last cord of parental 
affection broken! The hope with which I had looked 
forward to the moment, when, resigning public cares 
to younger hands, I was to retire to that domestic 
comfort from which the last great step 1s to be taken, 
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is fearfully blighted. When you and I look back on 


the country over which we have passed, what a field of 
slaughter does it exhibit! Where are all the friends 
who entered it with us, under all the inspiring energies 
of health and hope? As if pursued by the havoc of 
war, they are strewed by the way, some earlier, some 
later, and scarce a few stragglers remain to count the 
numbers fallen, and to mark yet, by their own fall, 
the last footsteps of their party. Is it a desirable thing 
to bear up through the heat of the action, to witness 
the death of all our companions, and merely be the 
last victim? JI doubt it. We have, however, the 
traveller’s consolation. Every step shortens the dis- 
tance we have to go; the end of our journey is in 
sight, the bed wherein we are to rest, and to rise in 
the midst of the friends we have lost. ‘We sorrow 
not then as others who have no hope;’ but look for- 
ward to the day which ‘joins us to the great majority.’ 
But whatever is to be our destiny, wisdom, as well as 
duty, dictates that we should acquiesce in the will of 
Him whose it is to give and take away, and be con- 
tented in the enjoyment of those who are still per- 
mitted to be with us. Of those connected by blood, 
the number does not depend on us. But friends we 
have, if we have merited them. Those of our earliest 
years stand nearest in our affections. But in this too, 
you and I have been unlucky. Of our college friends 
(and they are the dearest) how few have stood with 
us in the great political questions which have agitated 
our country; and these were of a nature to justify 
agitation. I did not believe the Lilliputian fetters of 
that day strong enough to have bound so many. Will 
not Mrs. Page, yourself, and family, think it prudent 
to seek a healthier region for the months of August 
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and September? And may we not flatter ourselves 
that you will cast your eye on Monticello? We have 
not many summers to live. While fortune places us 
then within striking distance, let us avail ourselves 
of it, to meet and talk over the tales of other times. 

Present me respectfully to Mrs. Page, and accept 
yourself my friendly salutations, and assurances of 
constant affection. 


To Mrs. ‘fohn Adams 


WasuHINGTON, Fuly 22, 1804 


Dear Mapam, — Your favor of the Ist instant was 
duly received, and I would not have again intruded 
on you, but to rectify certain facts which seem not to 
have been presented to you under their true aspect. 
My charities to Callendar are considered as rewards 
for his calumnies. As early, I think, as 1796, I was 
told in Philadelphia that Callendar, the author of 
the Political Progress of Britain, was in that city, a 
fugitive from persecution for having written that 
book, and in distress. I had read and approved the 
book; I considered him as a man of genius, unjustly 
persecuted. I knew nothing of his private character, 
and immediately expressed my readiness to contribute 
to his relief, and to serve him. It was a considerable 
time after, that, on application from a person who 
thought of him as I did, I contributed to his relief, 
and afterwards repeated the contribution. Himself I 
did not see till long after, nor ever more than two 
or three times. When he first began to write, he told 
some useful truths in his coarse way; but nobody 
sooner disapproved of his writing than I did, or 
wished more that he would be silent. My charities 
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to him were no more meant as encouragements to his 
scurrilities, than those I give to the beggar at my 
door are meant as rewards for the vices of his life, and 
to make them chargeable to myself. In truth, they 
would have been greater to him, had he never written 
a word after the work for which he fled from Britain. 
With respect to the calumnies and falsehoods which 
writers and printers at large published against Mr. 
Adams, I was as far from stooping to any concern of 
approbation of them, as Mr. Adams was respecting 
those of Porcupine, Fenno, or Russell, who published 
volumes against me for every sentence vended by 
their opponents against Mr. Adams. But I never 
supposed Mr. Adams had any participation in the 
atrocities of these editors, or their writers. I knew 
myself incapable of that base warfare, and believed 
him to be so. On the contrary, whatever I may have 
thought of the acts of the administration of that day, 
I have ever borne testimony to Mr. Adams’ personal 
worth; nor was it ever impeached in my presence, 
without a just vindication of it on my part. I never 
supposed that any person who knew either of us, 
could believe that either of us meddled in that dirty 
work. But another fact is, that I ‘liberated a wretch 
who was suffering for a libel against Mr. Adams.’ I 
do not know who was the particular wretch alluded 
to; but I discharged every person under punishment 
or prosecution under the sedition law, because I con- 
sidered, and now consider, that law to be a nullity, as 
absolute and as palpable as if Congress had ordered 
us to fall down and worship a golden image; and that 
it was as much my duty to arrest its execution in 
every stage, as it would have been to have rescued 
from the fiery furnace those who should have been 
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cast into it for refusing to worship the image. It was 
accordingly done in every instance, without asking 
what the offenders had done, or against whom they 
had offended, but whether the pains they were 
suffering were inflicted under the pretended sedition 
law. It was certainly possible that my motives for 
contributing to the relief of Callendar, and liberating 
sufferers under the sedition law, might have been to 
protect, encourage, and reward slander; but they may 
also have been those which inspire ordinary charities 
to objects of distress, meritorious or not, or the obliga-_ 
tion of an oath to protect the Constitution, violated 
by an unauthorized act of Congress. Which of these 
were my motives, must be decided by a regard to the 
general tenor of my life. On this I am not afraid to ap- 
peal to the nation at large, to posterity, and still less 
to that Being who sees himself our motives, who will 
judge us from his own knowledge of them, and not 
on the testimony of Porcupine or Fenno. 

You observe, there has been one other act of my 
administration personally unkind, and suppose it 
will readily suggest itself to me. I declare on my 
honor, Madam, I have not the least conception what 
act was alluded to. I never did a single one with an 
unkind intention. My sole object in this letter being 
to place before your attention, that the acts imputed 
to me are either such as are falsely imputed, or as 
might flow from good as well as bad motives, I shall 
make no other addition, than the assurances of my 
continued wishes for the health and happiness of 
yourself and Mr. Adams. 
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To Mrs. ‘fohn Adams 


MontIceLLo, September 11, 1804 
Your letter, Madam, of the 18th of August has been 
some days received, but a press of business has pre- 
vented the acknowledgment of it; perhaps, indeed, I 
may have already trespassed too far on your atten- 
tion. With those who wish to think amiss of me, I 
have learned to be perfectly indifferent; but where I 
know a mind to be ingenuous, and to need only truth 
to set it to rights, I cannot be as passive. The act of 
personal unkindness alluded to in your former letter, 
is said in your last to have been the removal of your 
eldest son from some office to which the judges had 
appointed him. I conclude then he must have been a 
commissioner of bankruptcy. But I declare to you, on 
my honor, that this is the first knowledge I have ever 
had that he was so. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
I ought to have inquired who were such, before I 
appointed others. But it is to be observed, that the 
former iaw permitted the judges to name commis- 
sioners occasionally, only for every case as it arose, 
and not to make them permanent officers. Nobody, 
therefore, being in office, there could be no removal. 
The judges, you well know, have been considered as 
highly federal; and it was noted that they confined 
their nominations exclusively to federalists. The 
Legislature, dissatisfied with this, transferred the 
nomination to the President, and made the office 
permanent. The very object in passing the law was, 
that he should correct, not confirm, what was deemed 
the partiality of the judges. I thought it therefore 
proper to inquire, not whom they had employed, but 
whom I ought to appoint to fulfill the intentions of 
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the law. In making these appointments, I put in a 
proportion of federalists, equal, I believe, to the pro- 
portion they bear in numbers through the Union 
generally. Had I known that your son had acted, it 
would have been a real pleasure to me to have pre- 
ferred him to some who were named in Boston, in 
what was deemed the same line of politics. To this 
I should have been led by my knowledge of his in- 
tegrity, as well as my sincere dispositions towards 
yourself and Mr. Adams. 

You seem to think it devolved on the judges to 
decide on the validity of the sedition law. But no- 
thing in the Constitution has given them a right to 
decide for the Executive, more than to the Executive 
to decide for them. Both magistrates are equally in- 
dependent in the sphere of action assigned to them. 
The judges, believing the law constitutional, had a 
right to pass a sentence of fine and imprisonment; 
because the power was placed in their hands by the 
Constitution. But the executive, believing the law 
to be unconstitutional, were bound to remit the 
execution of it; because that power has been con- 
fided to them by the Constitution. That instrument 
meant that its co-ordinate branches should be checks 
on each other. But the opinion which gives to the 
judges the right to decide what laws are constitu- 
tional, and what not, not only for themselves in their 
own sphere of action, but for the legislature and 
executive also, in their spheres, would make the 
judiciary a despotic branch. Nor does the opinion of 
the unconstitutionality, and consequent nullity of 
that law, remove all restraint from the overwhelming 
torrent of slander, which is confounding all vice and 
virtue, all truth and falsehood, in the United States, 
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The power to do that is fully possessed by the several 
State Legislatures. It was reserved to them, and was 
denied to the General Government, by the Constitu- 
tion, according to our construction of it. While we 
deny that Congress have a right to control the free- 
dom of the press, we have ever asserted the right of 
the States, and their exclusive right, to do so. They 
have accordingly, all of them, made provisions for 
punishing slander, which those who have time and in- 
clination, resort to for the vindication of their charac- 
ters. In general, the State laws appear to have made 
the presses responsible for slander as far as is consist- 
ent with its useful freedom. In those States where 
they do not admit even the truth of allegations to 
protect the printer, they have gone too far. 

The candor manifested in your letter, and which I 
ever believed you to possess, has alone inspired the 
desire of calling your attention, once more, to those 
circumstances of fact and motive by which I claim to 
be judged. I hope you will see these intrusions on 
your time to be, what they really are, proofs of my 
great respect for you. I tolerate with the utmost 
latitude the right of others to differ from me in 
opinion without imputing to them criminality. I 
know too well the weakness and uncertainty of hu- 
man reason to wonder at its different results. Both of 
our political parties, at least the honest part of them, 
agree conscientiously in the same object — the 
public good; but they differ essentially in what they 
deem the means of promoting that good. One side 
believes it best done by one composition of the gov- 
erning powers; the other, by a different one. One 
fears most the ignorance of the people; the other, the 
selfishness of rulers independent of them. Which is 
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right, time and experience will prove. We think that 
one side of this experiment has been long enough 
tried, and proved not to promote the good of the 
many; and that the other has not been fairly and 
sufficiently tried. Our opponents think the reverse. 
With whichever opinion the body of the nation con- 
curs, that must prevail. My anxieties on this subject 
will never carry me beyond the use of fair and hon- 
orable means, of truth and reason; nor have they ever 
lessened my esteem for moral worth, nor alienated 
my affections from a single friend, who did not first 
withdraw himself. Whenever this has happened, I 
confess I have not been insensible to it; yet have ever 
kept myself open to a return of their justice. I con- 
clude with sincere prayers for your health and hap- 
piness, that yourself and Mr. Adams may long en- 
joy the tranquillity you desire and merit, and see 
in the prosperity of your family what is the consum- 
mation of the last and warmest of human wishes. 


To Fames Sullivan * 


WasHIncTON, May 21, 1805 


Dear Sir, — An accumulation of business, which I 
found on my return here from a short visit to Mon- 
ticello, has prevented till now my acknowledgment of 
your favor of the 14th ultimo. This delay has given 
time to see the result of the contest in your State, 
and I cannot but congratulate you on the advance it 
manifests, and the certain prospect it offers that 
another year restores Massachusetts to the general 
body of the nation. You have indeed received the 
federal unction of lying and slandering. But who has 
® James Sullivan of Massachusetts, 1744-1808, | 
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not? Who will ever again come into eminent office, 
unanointed with this chrism? It seems to be fixed 
that falsehood and calumny are to be their ordinary 
engines of opposition; engines which will not be en- 
tirely without effect. The circle of characters equal 
to the first stations is not too large, and will be 
lessened by the voluntary retreat of those whose 
sensibilities are stronger than their confidence in the 
justice of public opinion. I certainly have known, 
and still know, characters eminently qualified for the 
most exalted trusts, who could not bear up against 
the brutal hackings and hewings of these heroes of 
Billingsgate. I may say, from intimate knowledge, 
that we should have lost the services of the greatest 
character of our country, had he been assailed with 
the degree of abandoned licentiousness now prac- 
tised. The torture he felt under rare and slight at- 
tacks, proved that under those of which the federal 
bands have shown themselves capable, he would 
have thrown up the helm in a burst of indignation, 
Yet this effect of sensibility must not be yielded to. 
If we suffer ourselves to be frightened from our post 
by mere lying, surely the enemy will use that weapon; 
for what one so cheap to those of whose system of 
politics morality makes no part? The patriot, like 
the Christian, must learn that to bear revilings and 
persecutions is a part of his duty; and in proportion 
as the trial is severe, firmness under it becomes more 
requisite and praiseworthy. It requires, indeed, self- 
command. But that will be fortified in proportion as 
the calls for its exercise are repeated. In this I am 
persuaded we shall have the benefit of your good 
example. To the other falsehoods they have brought 
forward, should they add, as you expect, insinuations 
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of want of confidence in you from the administration 
generally, or myself particularly, it will, like their 
other falsehoods, produce in the public mind a con- 
trary inference. 


I tender you my friendly and respectful salutations. 


To Thomas Fefferson Randolph * 

WasuincTon, November 24, 1808 

My Dear JEFFERSON, — 
Your situation, thrown at such a distance from us, 
and alone, cannot but give us all great anxieties for 
you. As much has been secured for you, by your 
particular position and the acquaintance to which 
you have been recommended, as could be done 
towards shielding you from the dangers which sur- 
round you. But thrown on a wide world, among 
entire strangers, without a friend or guardian to ad- 
vise, so young too, and with so little experience of 
mankind, your dangers are great, and still your 
safety must rest on yourself. A determination never 
to do what is wrong, prudence and good humor, will 
go far towards securing to you the estimation of the 
world. When I recollect that at fourteen years of 
age, the whole care and direction of myself was 
thrown on myself entirely, without a relation or 
friend qualified to advise or guide me, and recollect 
the various sorts of bad company with which I] 
associated from time to time, I am astonished I did 
not turn off with some of them, and become as worth- 
less to society as they were. I had the good fortune 
t Jefferson’s grandson, at this time sixteen years old, He died in 1875. 
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to become acquainted very early with some charac- 
ters of very high standing, and to feel the incessant 
wish that I could ever become what they were. 
Under temptations and difficulties, I would ask myself 
what would Dr. Small, Mr. Wythe, Peyton Ran- 
dolph do in this situation? What course in it will in- 
sure me their approbation? I am certain that this 
mode of deciding on my conduct, tended more to 
correctness than any reasoning powers I possessed. 
Knowing the even and dignified line they pursued, 
I could never doubt for a moment which of two 
courses would be in character for them. Whereas, 
seeking the same object through a process of moral 
reasoning, and with the jaundiced eye of youth, I 
should often have erred. From the circumstances of 
my position, I was often thrown into the society of 
horse racers, card players, fox hunters, scientific and 
professional men, and of dignified men; and many a 
time have I asked myself, in the enthusiastic moment 
of the death of a fox, the victory of a favorite horse, 
the issue of a question eloquently argued at the bar, 
or in the great council of the nation, well, which of 
these kinds of reputation should I prefer? That of a 
horse jockey? a fox hunter? an orator? or the honest 
advocate of my country’s rights? Be assured, my 
dear Jefferson, that these little returns into ourselves, 
this self-catechising habit, is not trifling nor useless, 
but leads to the prudent selection and steady pursuit 
of what is right. 

I have mentioned good humor as one of the pre- 
servatives of our peace and tranquility. It is among 
the most effectual, and its effect is so well imitated 
and aided, artificially, by politeness, that this also 
becomes an acquisition of first rate value. In truth, 
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politeness is artificial good humor, it covers the 
natural want of it, and ends by rendering habitual a 
substitute nearly equivalent to the real virtue. It is 
the practice of sacrificing to those whom we meet in 
society, all the little conveniences and preferences 
which will gratify them, and deprive us of nothing 
worth a moment’s consideration; it is the giving a 
pleasing and flattering turn to our expressions, which 
will conciliate others, and make them pleased with 
us as well as themselves. How cheap a price for the 
good will of another! When this is in return for a 
rude thing said by another, it brings him to his senses, 
it mortifies and corrects him in the most salutary 
way, and places him at the feet of your good nature, 
in the eyes of the company. But in stating prudential 
rules for our government in society, I must not omit 
the important one of never entering into dispute or 
argument with another. I never saw an instance of 
one of two disputants convincing the other by argu- 
ment. I have seen many, on their getting warm, be- 
coming rude, and shooting one another. Conviction 
is the effect of our own dispassionate reasoning, either 
in solitude, or weighing within ourselves, dispassion- 
ately, what we hear from others, standing uncom- 
mitted in argument ourselves. It was one of the rules 
which, above all others, made Doctor Franklin the 
most amiable of men in society, ‘never to contradict 
anybody.’ If he was urged to announce an opinion, 
he did it rather by asking questions, as if for informa- 
tion, or by suggesting doubts. When I hear another 
express an opinion which is not mine, I say to myself, 
he has a right to his opinion, as I to mine; why 
should I question it? His error does me no injury, and 
shall I become a Don Quixote, to bring all men by 
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force of argument to one opinion? If a fact be mis- 
_ stated, it is probable he is gratified by a belief of it, 
and I have no right to deprive him of the gratifica- 
tion. If he wants information, he will ask it, and then 
I will give it in measured terms; but if he still believes 
his own story, and shows a desire to dispute the fact 
with me, I hear him and say nothing. It is his affair, 
not mine, if he prefers error. There are two classes of 
disputants most frequently to be met with among us. 
The first is of young students, just entered the thresh- 
old of science, with a first view of its outlines, not yet 
filled up with the details and modifications which a 
further progress would bring to their knowledge. The 
other consists of the ill-tempered and rude men in 
society, who have taken up a passion for politics. 
(Good humor and politeness never introduce into 
mixed society, a question on which they foresee there 
will be a difference of opinion.) From both of these 
classes of disputants, my dear Jefferson, keep aloof, as 
you would from the infected subjects of yellow fever 
or pestilence. Consider yourself, when with them, as 
among the patients of Bedlam, needing medical more 
than moral counsel. Be a listener only, keep within 
yourself, and endeavor to establish with yourself the 
habit of silence especially on politics. In the fevered 
state of our country, no good can ever result from any 
attempt to set one of these fiery zealots to rights, 
either in fact or principle. They are determined as to 
the facts they will believe, and the opinions on which 
they will act. Get by them, therefore, as you would 
by an angry bull; it is not for a man of sense to dis- 
pute the road with such an animal. You will be more 
exposed than others to have these animals shaking 
their horns at you, because of the relation in which 
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you stand with me. Full of political venom, and will- 
ing to see me and to hate me as a chief in the antago- 
nist party, your presence will be to them what the 
vomit grass is to the sick dog, a nostrum for produc- 
ing ejaculation. Look upon them exactly with that 
eye, and pity them as objects to whom you can ad- 
minister only occasional ease. My character is not 
within their power. It is in the hands of my fellow 
citizens at large, and will be consigned to honor or 
infamy by the verdict of the republican mass of our 
country, according to what themselves will have seen, 
not what their enemies and mine shall have said. 
Never, therefore, consider these puppies in politics 
as requiring any notice from you, and always show 
that you are not afraid to leave my character to the 
umpirage of public opinion. Look steadily to the 
pursuits which have carried you to Philadelphia, 
be very select in the society you attach yourself to, 
avoid taverns, drinkers, smokers, idlers, and dis- 
sipated persons generally; for it is with such that 
broils and contentions arise; and you will find your 
path more easy and tranquil. The limits of my paper 
warn me that it is time for me to close with my 
affectionate adieu. » 


To ‘fohn Tyler 
MonticEL1o, May 26, 1810 
Dear Sir, — 


You wish to see me again in the legislature, but 
this is impossible; my mind is now so dissolved in 


t John Tyler, 1747-1813, a contemporary of Jefferson at William and 
Mary and a close friend. He was at this time Governor of Virginia. 
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tranquillity, that it can never again encounter a con- 
tentious assembly; the habits of thinking and speak- 
ing off-hand, after a disuse of five and twenty years, 
have given place to the slower process of the pen. I 
have indeed two great measures at heart, without 
which no republic can maintain itself in strength. 
1. That of general education, to enable every man to 
judge for himself what will secure or endanger his 
freedom. 2. To divide every country into hundreds, 
of such size that all the children of each will be within 
reach of a central school in it. But this division looks 
to many other fundamental provisions. Every hun- 
dred, besides a school, should have a justice of the 
peace, a constable and a captain of militia. These 
officers, or some others within the hundred, should be 
a corporation to manage all its concerns, to take care 
of its roads, its poor, and its police by patrols, etc. 
(as the selectmen of the eastern townships). Every 
hundred should elect one or two jurors to serve where 
requisite, and all other elections should be made in 
the hundreds separately, and the votes of all the 
hundreds be brought together. Our present captain- 
cies might be declared hundreds for the present, with 
a power to the courts to alter them occasionally. 
These little republics would be the main strength of 
the great one. We owe to them the vigor given to 
our revolution in its commencement in the Eastern 
States, and by them the Eastern States were enabled 
to repeal the embargo in opposition to the Middle, 
Southern and Western States, and their large and 
lubberly division into counties which can never be 
assembled. General orders are given out from a 
centre to the foreman of every hundred, as to the 
sergeants of an army, and the whole nation is thrown 
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into energetic action, in the same direction in one 
instant and as one man, and becomes absolutely ir- 
resistible. Could I once see this I should consider it 
as the dawn of the salvation of the republic, and say 
with old Simeon, ‘nunc dimittis Domine.’ But our 
children will be as wise as we are, and will establish 
in the fullness of time those things not yet ripe for 
establishment. So be it, and to yourself health, 
happiness and long life. 


To Benjamin Rush 


MonmTIcELLo, Fanuary 16, 1811 
DEAR S1R, — 

I receive with sensibility your observations on the 
discontinuance of friendly correspondence between 
Mr. Adams and myself, and the concern you take in 
its restoration. This discontinuance has not pro- 
ceeded from me, nor from the want of sincere desire 
and of effort on my part, to renew our intercourse. 
You know the perfect coincidence of principle and of 
action, in the early part of the Revolution, which 
produced a high degree of mutual respect and esteem 
between Mr. Adams and myself. Certainly no man 
was ever truer than he was, in that day, to those 
principles of rational republicanism which, after the 
necessity of throwing off our monarchy, dictated all 
our efforts in the establishment of a new government. 
And although he swerved afterwards, towards the 
principles of the English constitution, our friendship 
did not abate on that account. While he was Vice- 
President, and I Secretary of State, I received a letter 
from President Washington, then at Mount Vernon, 
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desiring me to call together the Heads of departments, 
and to invite Mr. Adams to join us (which, by-the- 
bye, was the only instance of that being done) in 
order to determine on some measure which required 
despatch; and he desired me to act on it, as decided, 
without again recurring to him. I invited them to 
dine with me, and after dinner, sitting at our wine, 
having settled our question, other conversation came 
on, in which a collision of opinion arose between Mr. 
Adams and Colonel Hamilton, on the merits of the 
British constitution, Mr. Adams giving it as his 
opinion, that, if some of its defects and abuses were 
corrected, it would be the most perfect constitution 
of government ever devised by man. Hamilton, on 
the contrary, asserted, that with its existing vices, it 
was the most perfect model of government that could 
be formed; and that the correction of its vices would 
render it an impracticable government. And this you 
may be assured was the real line of difference between 
the political principles of these two gentlemen. An- 
other incident took place on same occasion, which 
will further delineate Mr. Hamilton’s political prin- 
ciples. The room being hung around with a collec- 
tion of the portraits of remarkable men, among them 
were those of Bacon, Newton and Locke, Hamilton 
asked me who they were. I told him they were my 
trinity of the three greatest men the world had ever 
produced, naming them. He paused for some time: 
“the greatest man,’ said he, ‘that ever lived, was 
Julius Cesar.’ Mr. Adams was honest as a politician, 
as well as a man; Hamilton honest as a man, but, asa 
politician, believing in the necessity of either force or 
corruption to govern men. 

You remember the machinery which the federal- 
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ists played off, about that time, to beat down the 
friends to the real principles of our Constitution, 
to silence by terror every expression in their favor, 
to bring us into war with France and alliance with 
England, and finally to homologize our Constitution 
with that of England. Mr. Adams, you know, was 
overwhelmed with feverish addresses, dictated by 
the fear, and often by the pen, of the d/oody buoy, and 
was seduced by them into some open indications of 
his new principles of government, and in fact, was so 
elated as to mix with his kindness a little supercili- 
ousness towards me. Even Mrs. Adams, with all her 
good sense and prudence, was sensibly flushed. And 
you recollect the short suspension of our intercourse, 
and the circumstance which gave rise to it, which 
you were so good as to bring to an early explanation, 
and have set to rights, to the cordial satisfaction of us 
all. The nation at length passed condemnation on 
the political principles of the federalists, by refusing 
to continue Mr. Adams in the Presidency. On the 
day on which we learned in Philadelphia the vote of 
the city of New York, which it was well known would 
decide the vote of the State, and that, again, the vote 
of the Union, I called on Mr. Adams on some official 
business. He was very sensibly affected, and accosted 
me with these words: ‘Well, I understand that you 
are to beat me in this contest, and I will only say that 
I will be as faithful a subject as any you will have.’ 
‘Mr. Adams,’ said I, ‘this is no personal contest 
between you and me. Two systems of principles on 
the subject of government divide our fellow citizens 
into two parties. With one of these you concur, and 
I with the other. As we have been longer on the pub- 
lic stage than most of those now living, our names 
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happen to be more generally known. One of these 
parties, therefore, has put your name at its head, the 
other mine. Were we both to die to-day, to-morrow 
two other names would be in the place of ours, with- 
out any change in the motion of the machinery. Its 
motion is from its principle, not from you or myself.’ 
‘I believe you are right,’ said he, “that we are but 
passive instruments, and should not suffer this 
matter to affect our personal dispositions.’ But he 
did not long retain this just view of the subject. I 
have always believed that the thousand calumnies 
which the federalists, in bitterness of heart, and mor- 
tification at their ejection, daily invented against 
me, were carried to him by their busy intriguers, and 
made some impression. When the election between 
Burr and myself was kept in suspense by the federal- 
ists, and they were meditating to place the President 
of the Senate at the head of the government, I called 
on Mr. Adams with a view to have this desperate 
measure prevented by his negative. He grew warm 
in an instant, and said with a vehemence he had not 
used towards me before. ‘Sir, the event of the elec- 
tion is within your own power. You have only to 
say you will do justice to the public creditors, main- 
tain the navy, and not disturb those holding offices, 
and the government will instantly be put into your 
hands. We know it is the wish of the people it should 
be so.’ ‘Mr. Adams,’ said I, ‘I know not what part of 
my conduct, in either public or private life, can have 
authorized a doubt of my fidelity to the public en- 
gagements. I say, however, I will not come into the 
government by capitulation. I will not enter on it, 
but in perfect freedom to follow the dictates of my 
own judgment.’ I had before given the same answer 
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to the same intimation from Gouverneur Morris. 
‘Then,’ said he, ‘things must take their course.’ I 
turned the conversation to something else, and soon 
took my leave. It was the first time in our lives we 
had ever parted with anything like dissatisfaction. 
And then followed those scenes of midnight appoint- 
ment, which have been condemned by all men. The 
last day of his political power, the last hours, and 
even beyond the midnight, were employed in filling 
all offices, and especially permanent ones, with the 
bitterest federalists, and providing for me the alter- 
native, either to execute the government by my 
enemies, whose study it would be to thwart and 
defeat all my measures, or to incur the odium of such 
removals from office, as might bear me down. A 
little time and reflection effaced in my mind this 
temporary dissatisfaction with Mr. Adams, and 
restored me to that just estimate of his virtues and 
passions, which a long acquaintance had enabled me 
to fix. And my first wish became that of making his 
retirement easy by any means in my power; for it 
was understood he was not rich. I suggested to some 
republican members of the delegation from his State, 
the giving him, either directly or indirectly, an office, 
the most lucrative in that State, and then offered to 
be resigned, if they thought he would not deem it 
affrontive. They were of opinion he would take great 
offence at the offer; and moreover, that the body of 
republicans would consider such a step in the outset 
as auguring very ill of the course I meant to pursue. 
I dropped the idea, therefore, but did not cease to 
wish for some opportunity of renewing our friendly 
understanding. 

Two or three years after, having had the misfor- 
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tune to lose a daughter, between whom and Mrs. | 


Adams there had been a considerable attachment, 


she made it the occasion of writing me a letter, in 
which, with the tenderest expressions of concern at 
this event, she carefully avoided a single one of 
friendship towards myself, and even concluded it 


with the wishes ‘of her who once took pleasure in 


subscribing herself your friend, Abigail Adams.’ 


_ Unpromising as was the complexion of this letter, I 


determined to make an effort towards removing the 
cloud from between us. This brought on a corre- 
spondence which I now enclose for your perusal, af- 


ter which be so good as to return it to me, as I have 


never communicated it to any mortal breathing, 
before. I send it to you, to convince you I have not 
been wanting either in the desire, or the endeavor to 
remove this misunderstanding. Indeed, I thought it 
highly disgraceful to us both, as indicating minds 
not sufficiently elevated to prevent a public compe- 
tition from affecting our personal friendship. I soon 
found from the correspondence that conciliation was 
desperate, and yielding to an intimation in her last 
letter, I ceased from further explanation. I have the 
same good opinion of Mr. Adams which I ever had. 
I know him to be an honest man, an able one with 
his pen, and he was a powerful advocate on the floor 
of Congress. He has been alienated from me, by be- 
lief in the lying suggestions contrived for electioneer- 


ing purposes, that I perhaps mixed in the activity 


and intrigues of the occasion. My most intimate 
friends can testify that I was perfectly passive. They 
would sometimes, indeed, tell me what was going 
on; but no man ever heard me take part in such 
conversations; and none ever misrepresented Mr. 
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Adams in my presence, without my asserting his 
just character. With very confidential persons I have 
doubtless disapproved of the principles and prac- 
tices of his administration. This was unavoidable. 
But never with those with whom it could do him any 
injury. Decency would have required this conduct 
from me, if disposition had not; and I am satisfied 
Mr. Adams’ conduct was equally honorable towards 
me. But I think it part of his character to suspect 
foul play in those of whom he is jealous, and not 
easily to relinquish his suspicions. 

I have gone, my dear friend, into these details, 
that you might know everything which has passed 
between us, might be fully possessed of the state of 
facts and dispositions, and judge for yourself whether 
they admit a revival of that friendly intercourse for 
which you are so kindly solicitous. I shall certainly 
not be wanting in anything on my part which may 
second your efforts, which will be the easier with me, 
inasmuch as J do not entertain a sentiment of Mr. 
Adams, the expression of which could give him rea- 
sonable offence. And I submit the whole to yourself, 
with the assurance, that whatever be the issue, my 
friendship and respect for yourself will remain un- 
altered and unalterable. 


To Benjamin Rush 


Popxar Forest, December §, 1811 
Dear Sir, — While at Monticello I am so much 
engrossed by business or society, that I can only 
write on matters of strong urgency. Here I have lei- 
sure, as I have everywhere the disposition to think of 
my friends. I recur, therefore, to the subject of your 
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kind letters relating to Mr. Adams and myself, which 
a late occurrence has again presented to me. I com- 
municated to you the correspondence which had 
parted Mrs. Adams and myself, in proof that I could 
not give friendship in exchange for such sentiments 
as she had recently taken up towards myself, and 
avowed and maintained in her letters to me. Nothing 
but a total renunciation of these could admit a recon- 
ciliation, and that would be cordial only in propor- 
tion as the return to ancient opinions was believed 
sincere. In these jaundiced sentiments of hers I had 
associated Mr. Adams, knowing the weight which 
her opinions had with him, and notwithstanding she 
declared in her letters that they were not communi- 
cated to him. A late incident has satisfied me that I 
wronged him as well as her, in not yielding entire 
confidence to this assurance on her part. Two of the 
Mr. , my neighbors and friends, took a tour to 
the northward during the last summer. In Boston 
they fell into company with Mr. Adams, and by his 
invitation passed a day with him at Braintree. He 
spoke out to them everything which came upper- 
most, and as it ocurred to his mind, without any 
reserve; and seemed most disposed to dwell on those 
things which happened during his own administra- 
tion. He spoke of his masters, as he called his Heads 
of departments, as acting above his control, and often 
against his opinions. Among many other topics, he 
adverted to the unprincipled licentiousness of the 
press against myself, adding, ‘I always loved Jeffer- 
son, and still love him.’ 

This is enough for me. I only needed this know- 
ledge to revive towards him all the affections of 
the most cordial moments of our lives. Changing a 
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single word only in Dr. Franklin’s character of him, I 
knew him to be always an honest man, often a great 
one, but sometimes incorrect and precipitate in his 
judgments; and it is known to those who have ever 
heard me speak of Mr. Adams, that I have ever done 
him justice myself, and defended him when assailed 
by others with the single exception as to political 
opinions. But with a man possessing so many other 
estimable qualities, why should we be dissocialized 
by mere differences of opinions in politics, in religion, 
philosophy, or anything else? His opinions are as. 
honestly formed as my own. Our different views of 
the same subject are the result of a difference in our 
organization and experience. I never withdrew from 
the society of any man on this account, although 
many have done it from me; much less should I do it 
from one with whom I had gone through, with hand 
and heart, so many trying scenes. I wish, therefore, 
but for an apposite occasion to express to Mr. Adams 
my unchanged affections for him.t There is an awk- 
wardness which hangs over the resuming a corre- 
spondence so long discontinued, unless something 
could arise which should call for a letter. Time and 
chance may perhaps generate such an occasion, of 
which I shall not be wanting in promptitude to avail 
myself. From this fusion of mutual affections, Mrs. 
Adams is of course separated. It will only be neces- 
sary that I never name her. In your letters to Mr. 
Adams, you can, perhaps, suggest my continued 
cordiality towards him, and knowing this, should an 
occasion of writing first present itself to him, he will 
perhaps avail himself of it, as I certainly will, should 


t Through Rush’s efforts Adams was finally persuaded to write to 
Jefferson on New Year’s Day, 1812. 
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it first occur to me. No ground for jealousy now 
existing, he will certainly give fair play to the natural 
warmth of his heart. Perhaps I may open the way in 
some letter to my old friend Gerry, who I know is in 
habits of the greatest intimacy with him. 

I have thus, my friend, laid open my heart to you, 
because you were so kind as to take an interest in 
healing again revolutionary affections, which have 
ceased in expression only, but not in their existence. 
God ever bless you, and preserve you in life and 


health. 


To Fohn Adams 


MonrTicELLo, Fanuary 21, 1812 


Dear Sir, — I thank you beforehand (for they are 
not yet arrived) for the specimens of homespun‘? you 
have been so kind as to forward me by post. I doubt 
not their excellence, knowing how far you are ad- 
vanced in these things in your quarter. Here we do 
little in the fine way, but in coarse and middling 
goods a great deal. Every family in the country is a 
manufactory within itself, and is very generally able 
to make within itself all the stouter and middling 
stuffs for its own clothing and household use. We 
consider a sheep for every person in the family as 
sufficient to clothe it, in addition to the cotton, hemp 
and flax which we raise ourselves. For fine stuff we 
shall depend on your northern manufactories. Of 

1 Jefferson took Adams literally, but the pieces of homespun referred 
to by Adams, were, in his words, ‘not Wool, nor Cotton, nor Silk, nor 
Flax, nor Hemp, nor Iron, nor Wood. They were spun from the brain 
of John Quincy Adams, and consist in two volumes of his lectures on 


Rhetorick and Oratory, delivered when he was Professor of that Science 
in our University of Cambridge.’ 
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these, that is to say, of company establishments, we 
have none. We use little machinery. The spinning 
jenny, and loom with the flying shuttle, can be man- 
aged in a family; but nothing more complicated. 
The economy and thriftiness resulting from our house- 
hold manufactures are such that they will never 
again be laid aside; and nothing more salutary for us 
has ever happened than the British obstructions to 
our demands for their manufactures. Restore free 
intercourse when they will, their commerce with us 
will have totally changed its form, and the articles 
we shall in future want from them will not exceed 
their own consumption of our produce. 

A letter from you calls up recollections very dear 
to my mind. It carries me back to the times when, 
beset with difficulties and dangers, we were fellow 
laborers in the same cause, struggling for what is 
most valuable to man, his right of self-government. 
Laboring always at the same oar, with some wave 
ever ahead, threatening to overwhelm us, and yet 
passing harmless under our bark, we knew not how 
we rode through the storm with heart and hand, and 
made a happy port. Still we did not expect to be 
without rubs and difficulties; and we have had them. 
First, the detention of the western posts, then the 
coalition of Pilnitz, outlawing our commerce with 
France, and the British enforcement of the outlawry. 
In your day, French depredations; in mine, English, 
and the Berlin and Milan decrees; now, the English 
orders of council, and the piracies they authorize. 
When these shall be over, it will be the impressment 
of our seamen or something else; and so we have gone 
on, and so we shall go on, puzzled and prospering be- 
yond example in the history of man. And I do be. 
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lieve we shall continue to grow, to multiply and pros- 
per until we exhibit an association, powerful, wise and 
happy, beyond what has yet been seen by men. As 
for France and England, with all their pre-eminence 
in science, the one is a den of robbers, and the other 
of pirates. And if science produces no better fruits 
than tyranny, murder, rapine and destitution of 
national morality, I would rather wish our country 
to be ignorant, honest and estimable, as our neighbor- 
ing savages are. But whither is senile garrulity lead- 
ing me? Into politics, of which I have taken final 
leave. I think little of them and say less. I have given 
up newspapers in exchange for Tacitus and Thucy- 
dides, for Newton and Euclid, and I find myself 
much the happier. Sometimes, indeed, I look back 
to former occurrences, in remembrance of our old 
friends and fellow laborers, who have fallen before ~ 
us. Of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
I see now living not more than half a dozen on your 
side of the Potomac, and on this side, myself alone. 
You and I have been wonderfully spared, and myself 
with remarkable health, and a considerable activity 
of body and mind. I am on horseback three or four 
hours of every day; visit three or four times a year a 
possession I have ninety miles distant, performing 
the winter journey on horseback. I walk little, how- 
ever, a single mile being too much for me, and I live 
in the midst of my grandchildren, one of whom has 
lately promoted me to be a great-grandfather. I 
have heard with pleasure that you also retain good 
health, and a greater power of exercise in walking 
than I do. But I would rather have heard this from © 
yourself, and that, writing a letter like mine, full of 
egotisms, and of details of your health, your habits, 
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occupations and enjoyments, I should have the 
pleasure of knowing that in the race of life, you do not 
keep, in its physical decline, the same distance ahead 
of me which you have done in political honors and 
achievements. No circumstances have lessened the 
interest I feel in these particulars respecting yourself; 
none have suspended for one moment my sincere 
esteem for you, and I now salute you with unchanged 
affection and respect. 


To ‘fohn Melish* 


MonrTIcELLo, January 13, 1813 


Dear Sir, — I received duly your favor of December 
the 15th, and with it the copies of your map and 
travels, for which be pleased to accept my thanks. 
The book I have read with extreme satisfaction and 
information. As to the Western States, particularly, 
it has greatly edified me; for of the actual condition of 
that interesting portion of our country, I had not an 
adequate idea. I feel myself now as familiar with it as 
with the condition of the maritime States. I had no 
conception that manufactures had made such pro- 
gress there, and particularly of the number of carding 
and spinning machines dispersed through the whole 
country. We are but beginning here to have them in 
our private families. Small spinning jennies of from 
half a dozen to twenty spindles, will soon, however, 
make their way into the humblest cottages, as well as 
the richest houses; and nothing is more certain, than 
that the coarse and middling clothing of our families, 


t A traveler, who had published in 1813 a volume entitled 4 Description 
of the British Possessions in North America and of the most important places 
along the lines in the United States. 
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will forever hereafter continue to be made within our- 
selves. I have hitherto myself depended entirely on 
foreign manufactures; but I have now thirty-five 
spindles agoing, a hand carding machine, and looms 
with the flying shuttle, for the supply of my own 
farms, which will never be relinquished in my time. 
The continuance of the war will fix the habit generally, 
and out of the evils of impressment and of the orders 
of council a great blessing for us will grow. I have not 
formerly been an advocate for great manufactories. 
I doubted whether our labor, employed in agricul-. 
ture, and aided by the spontaneous energies of the 
earth, would not procure us more than we could 
make ourselves of other necessaries. But other con- 
siderations entering into the question, have settled 
my doubts. 

The candor with which you have viewed the man- 
ners and condition of our citizens, is so unlike the 
narrow prejudices of the French and English travel- 
lers preceding you, who, considering each the manners 
and habits of their own people as the only orthodox, 
have viewed everything differing from that test as 
boorish and barbarous, that your work will be read 
here extensively, and operate great good. 

Amidst this mass of approbation which is given to 
every other part of the work, there is a single senti- 
ment which I cannot help wishing to bring to what I 
think the correct one; and, on a point so interesting, 
I value your opinion too highly not to ambition its 
concurrence with my own. Stating in volume one, 
page sixty-three, the principle of difference between 
the two great political parties here, you conclude it to 
be, ‘whether the controlling power shall be vested in 
this or that set of men.’ That each party endeavors 
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to get into the administration of the government, and 
exclude the other from power, is true, and may be 
stated as a motive of action; but this is only second- 
ary; the primary motive being a real and radical 
difference of political principle. I sincerely wish our 
differences were but personally who should govern, 
and that the principles of our constitution were those 
of both parties. Unfortunately, it is otherwise; and 
the question of preference between monarchy and 
republicanism, which has so long divided mankind 
elsewhere, threatens a permanent division here. 
Among that section of our citizens called federal- 
ists, there are three shades of opinion. Distinguish- 
ing between the /eaders and people who compose it, 
the /eaders consider the English constitution as a 
model of perfection, some, with a correction of its 
vices, others with all its corruptions and abuses. This 
last was Alexander Hamilton’s opinion, which others, 
as well as myself, have often heard him declare, and 
that a correction of what are called its vices, would 
render the English an impracticable government. 
This government they wished to have established 
here, and only accepted and held fast, a¢ first, to the 
present constitution, as a stepping-stone to the final 
establishment of their favorite model. This party 
has therefore always clung to England as their pro- 
totype, and great auxiliary in promoting and effect- 
ing this change. A weighty minority, however, of 
these /eaders, considering the voluntary conversion of 
our government into a monarchy as too distant, if not 
desperate, wish to break off from our Union its east- 
ern fragment, as being, in truth, the hot-bed of Amer- 
ican monarchism, with a view to a commencement 
of their favorite government, from whence the other 
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States may gangrene by degrees, and the whole be 
thus brought finally to the desired point. For Mas- 
sachusetts, the prime mover in this enterprise, is the 
last State in the Union to mean a final separation, as 
being of all the most dependent on the others. Not 
raising bread for the sustenance of her own inhab- 
itants, not having a stick of timber, for the construc- 
tion of vessels, her principal occupation, nor an ar- 
ticle to export in them, where would she be, excluded 
from the ports of the other States, and thrown into 
dependence on England, her direct, and natural, but 
now insidious rival? At the head of this minority is 
what is called the Essex Junto of Massachusetts. 
But the majority of these /eaders do not aim at separa- 
tion. In this, they adhere to the known principle of 
General Hamilton, never, under any views, to break 
the Union. Anglomany, monarchy, and separation, 
then, are the principles of the Essex Federalists. 
Anglomany and monarchy, those of the Hamilton- 
ians, and Anglomany alone, that of the portion among 
the people who call themselves federalists. These 
last are as good republicans as the brethren whom 
they oppose, and differ from them only in their de- 
votion to England and hatred of France which they 
have imbibed from their leaders. The moment that 
these leaders should avowedly propose a separation 
of the Union, or the establishment of regal govern- 
ment, their popular adherents would quit them to a 
man, and join the republican standard; and the par- 
tisans of this change, even in Massachusetts, would 
thus find themselves an army of officers without a 
soldier. 

The party called republican is steadily for the 
support of the present constitution. They obtained 
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at its commencement, all the amendments to it they 
desired. These reconciled them to it perfectly, and 
if they have any ulterior view, it is only, perhaps, to 
popularize it further, by shortening the Senatorial 
term, and devising a process for the responsibility of 
judges, more practicable than that of impeachment. 
They esteem the people of England and France 
equally, and equally detest the governing powers of 
both. 

This I verily believe, after an intimacy of forty 
years with the public councils and characters, is a 
true statement of the grounds on which they are at 
present divided, and that it is not merely an ambition 
for power. An honest man can feel no pleasure in the 
exercise of power over his fellow citizens. And con- 
sidering as the only offices of power those conferred 
by the people directly, that is to say, the executive 
and legislative functions of the General and State 
governments, the common refusal of these, and mul- 
tiplied resignations, are proofs sufficient that power 
is not alluring to pure minds, and is not, with them, 
the primary principle of contest. This is my belief of 
it; it is that on which I have acted; and had it been a 
mere contest who should be permitted to administer 
the government according to its genuine republican 
principles, there has never been a moment of my life 
in which I should have relinquished for it the enjoy- 
ments of my family, my farm, my friends and books. 

You expected to discover the difference of our party 
principles in General Washington’s valedictory, and 
my inaugural address. Not at all. General Washing- 
ton did not harbor one principle of federalism. He 
was neither an Angloman, a monarchist, nor a 
separatist. He sincerely wished the people to have 
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as much self-government as they were competent 
to exercise themselves. The only point on which he 
and I ever differed in opinion, was, that I had more 
confidence than he had in the natural integrity and 
discretion of the people, and in the safety and extent 
to which they might trust themselves with a control 
over their government. He has asseverated to mea 
thousand times his determination that the existing 
government should have a fair trial, and that in sup- 
port of it he would spend the last drop of his blood. 
He did this the more repeatedly, because he knew 
General Hamilton’s political bias, and my apprehen- 
sions from it. It is a mere calumny, therefore, in the 
monarchists, to associate General Washington with 
their principles. But that may have happened in this 
case which has been often seen in ordinary cases, that, 
by oft repeating an untruth, men come to believe it 
themselves. It is a mere artifice in this party to 
bolster themselves upon the revered name of that 
first of our worthies. If I have dwelt longer on this 
subject than was necessary, it proves the estimation 
in which I hold your ultimate opinions, and my 
desire of placing the subject truly before them. In 
so doing, I am certain I risk no use of the communi- 
cation which may draw me into contention before 
the public. Tranquillity is the summum bonum of a 
Septagenaire. 

To return to the merits of your work: I consider it 
as so lively a picture of the real state of our country, 
that if I can possibly obtain opportunities of convey- 
ance, I propose to send a copy to a friend in France, 
and another to one in Italy, who, I know, will trans- 
late and circulate it as an antidote to the misrepre- 
sentations of former travellers. But whatever effect 
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my profession of political faith may have on your 
general opinion, a part of my object will be obtained, 
if it satisfies you as to the principles of my own action, 
and of the high respect and consideration with which 
I tender you my salutations. 


To Fohn Adams 
MonrTIcE.to, Fune 15, 1813 
DEAR SIR, — hi 


By your kind quotation of the Fie of my two 
letters, 1 have been enabled to turn to them. They 
had completely vanished from my memory. The 
last is on the subject of religion, and by its publi- 
cation will gratify the priesthood with new occasion 
of repeating their comminations against me. They 
wish it to be believed that he can have no religion 
who advocates its freedom. This was not the doctrine 
of Priestley; and I honored him for the example of 
liberality he set to his order. The first letter is politi- 
cal. It recalls to our recollection the gloomy transac- 
tions of the times, the doctrines they witnessed, and 
the sensibilities they excited. It was a confidential 
communication of reflections on these from one 
friend to another, deposited in his bosom, and never 
meant to trouble the public mind. Whether the 
character of the times is justly portrayed or not, 
posterity will decide. But on one feature of them 
they can never decide, the sensations excited in free 
yet firm minds by the terrorism of the day. None 


* Adams had written to inquire when he had ever made such a state- 
ment as that attributed to him by Jefferson in his letter to Joseph 
Priestley of March 21, 1801. 
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can conceive who did not witness them, and they were 
felt by one party only. This letter exhibits their side 
of the medal. The federalists, no doubt, have pre- 
sented the other in their private correspondences as 
well as open action. If these correspondences should 
ever be laid open to the public eye, they will probably 
be found not models of comity towards their adver- 
saries. The readers of my letter should be cautioned 
not to confine its view to this country alone. Eng- 
land and its alarmists were equally under consid- 
eration. Still less must they consider it as looking 
personally towards you. You happen, indeed, to be 
quoted, because you happened to express more pith- 
ily than had been done by themselves, one of the 
mottoes of the party. This was in your answer to 
the address of the young men of Philadelphia. (See 
Selection of Patriotic Addresses, page 198). One of 
the questions, you know, on which our parties took 
different sides, was on the improvability of the human 
mind in science, in ethics, in government, etc. Those 
who advocated reformation of institutions, pari passu 
with the progress of science, maintained that no 
definite limits could be assigned to that progress. 
The enemies of reform, on the other hand, denied 
improvement, and advocated steady adherence to 
the principles, practices and institutions of our 
fathers, which they represented as the consummation 
of wisdom, and acme of excellence, beyond which the 
human mind could never advance. Although in the 
passage of your answer alluded to, you expressly 
disclaim the wish to influence the freedom of inquiry, 
you predict that that will produce nothing more 
worthy of transmission to posterity than the prin- 
ciples, institutions and systems of education received 
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from their ancestors. I do not consider this as your 
deliberate opinion. You possess, yourself, too much 
science, not to see how much is still ahead of you, un- 
explained and unexplored. Your own consciousness 
must place you as far before our ancestors as in the 
rear of our posterity. I consider it as an expression 
lent to the prejudices of your friends; and although I 
happened to cite it from you, the whole letter shows 
I had them only in view. In truth, my dear Sir, we 
were far from considering you as the author of all the 
measures we blamed. They were placed under the 
protection of your name, but we were satisfied they 
wanted much of your approbation. We ascribed them 
to their real authors, the Pickerings, the Wolcotts, 
the Tracys, the Sedgewicks, et id genus omne, with 
whom we supposed you in a state of duresse. I well 
remember a conversation with you in the morning of 
the day on which you nominated to the Senate a sub- 
stitute for Pickering, in which you expressed a just 
impatience under ‘the legacy of secretaries which 
General Washington had left you,’ and whom you 
seemed, therefore, to consider as under public protec- 
tion. Many other incidents showed how differently 
you would have acted with less impassioned advisers; 
and subsequent events have proved that your minds 
were not together. You would do me great injustice, 
therefore, by taking to yourself what was intended 
for men who were then your secret, as they are now 
your open enemies. Should you write on the subject, 
as you propose, I am sure we shall see you place your- 
self farther from them than from us. 

As to myself, I shall take no part in any discussions. 
I leave others to judge of what I have done, and to 
give me exactly that place which they shall think I 
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have occupied. Marshall has written libels on one 
side; others, I suppose, will be written on the other 
side; and the world will sift both and separate the 
truth as well as they can. I should see with reluc- 
tance the passions of that day rekindled in this, while 
so many of the actors are living, and all are too near 
the scene not to participate in sympathies with them. 
About facts you and I cannot differ; because truth is 
our mutual guide. And if any opinions you may ex- 
press should be different from mine, I shall receive 
them with the liberality and indulgence which I ask 
for my own, and still cherish with warmth the senti- 
ments of affectionate respect, of which I can with so 
much truth tender you the assurance. 


To Fohn Adams 


MonrTicELLo, Fune 27, 1813 
Idav es troAvdevdpov avnp bAnToMOs EAD wv 
Ilamrraver, tapeovros adnv, wavd-ey apkerat epyw 
Te mparov karadeEw; ere Tapa pupla eLvTny 


Anp I too, my dear Sir, like the wood-cutter of Ida, 
should doubt where to begin, were I to enter the for- 
est of opinions, discussions, and contentions which 
have occurred in our day. I should say with Theocri- 
tus, Te mparov karadetw; eres rapa pupia env. But I 
shall not doit. The summum bonum with me is now 
truly epicurian, ease of body and tranquillity of 
mind; and to these I wish to consign my remaining 
days. Men have differed in opinion, and been divided 
into parties by these opinions, from the first origin 
of societies, and in all governments where they have 
been permitted freely to think and to speak. The 
same political parties which now agitate the United 
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States, have existed through all time. Whether the 
power of the people or that of the apicror should pre- 
vail, were questions which kept the States of Greece 
and Rome in eternal convulsions, as they now schis- 
matize every people whose minds and mouths are not 
shut up by the gag of a despot. And in fact, the terms 
of whig and tory belong to natural as well as to civil 
history. They denote the temper and constitution of 
mind of different individuals. To come to our own 
country, and to the times when you and I became 
first acquainted, we well remember the violent par- 
ties which agitated the old Congress, and their bitter 
contests. There you and I were together, and the 
Jays, and the Dickinsons, and other anti-independ- 
ents, were arrayed against us. They cherished the 
monarchy of England, and we the rights of our coun- 
trymen. When our present government was in the 
mew, passing from Confederation to Union, how bit- 
ter was the schism between the Feds and Antis! Here 
you and I were together again. For although, for a 
moment, separated by the Atlantic from the scene of 
action, I favored the opinion that nine States should 
confirm the constitution, in order to secure it, and the 
others hold off until certain amendments, deemed 
favorable to freedom, should be made. I rallied in the 
first instant to the wiser proposition of Massachu- 
setts, that all should confirm, and then all instruct 
their delegates to urge those amendments. The 
amendments were made, and all were reconciled to 
the government. But as soon as it was put into 
motion, the line of division was again drawn. We 
broke into two parties, each wishing to give the gov- 
ernment a different direction; the one to strengthen 
the most popular branch, the other the more per- 
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manent branches, and to extend their permanence. 
Here you and I separated for the first time, and as 
we had been longer than most others on the public 
theatre, and our names therefore were more familiar 
to our countrymen, the party which considered you 
as thinking with them, placed your name at their 
head; the other, for the same reason, selected mine. 
But neither decency nor inclination permitted us to 
become the advocates of ourselves, or to take part 
personally in the violent contests which followed. 
We suffered ourselves, as you so well expressed it, to 
be passive subjects of public discussion. And these 
discussions, whether relating to men, measures or 
opinions, were conducted by the parties with an ani- 
mosity, a bitterness and an indecency which had 
never been exceeded. All the resources of reason and 
of wrath were exhausted by each party in support of 
its own, and to prostrate the adversary opinions; one 
was upbraided with receiving the anti-federalists, the 
other the old tories and refugees, into their bosom. 
Of this acrimony, the public papers of the day exhibit 
ample testimony, in the debates of Congress, of State 
Legislatures, or stump-orators, in addresses, answers, 
and newspaper essays; and to these, without question, 
may be added the private correspondences of indi- 
viduals; and the less guarded in these, because not 
meant for the public eye, not restrained by the 
respect due to that, but poured forth from the over- 
flowings of the heart into the bosom of a friend, as a 
momentary easement of our feelings. In this way, 
and in answers to addresses, you and I could indulge 
ourselves. We have probably done it, sometimes with 
warmth, often with prejudice, but always, as we be- 
lieved, adhering to truth. I have not examined my 
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letters of that day. I have no stomach to revive the 
memory of its feelings. But one of these letters, it 
seems, has got before the public, by accident and in- 
fidelity, by the death of one friend to whom it was 
written, and of his friend to whom it had been com- 
municated, and by the malice and treachery of a third 
person, of whom I had never before heard, merely 
to make mischief, and in the same satanic spirit in 
which the same enemy had intercepted and pub- 
lished, in 1776, your letter animadverting on Dick- 
inson’s character. How it happened that I quoted 
you in my letter to Doctor Priestley, and for whom, 
and not for yourself, the strictures were meant, has 
been explained to you in my letter of the 15th, which 
had been committed to the post eight days before I 
received yours of the 1oth, 11th, and 14th. That 
gave you the reference which these asked to the par- 
ticular answer alluded to in the one to Priestley. The 
renewal of these old discussions, my friend, would be 
equally useless and irksome. To the volumes then 
written on these subjects, human ingenuity can add 
nothing new, and the rather, as lapse of time has 
obliterated many of the facts. And shall you and I, 
my dear Sir, at our age, like Priam of old, gird on 
the ‘arma, diu desueta, trementibus avo humeris?’ 
Shall we, at our age, become the Athletee of party, 
and exhibit ourselves as gladiators in the arena of the 
newspapers? Nothing in the universe could induce 
me to it. My mind has been long fixed to bow to the 
judgment of the world, who will judge by my acts, 
and will never take counsel from me as to what that 
judgment shall be. If your objects and opinions have 
been misunderstood, if the measures and principles 
of others have been wrongfully imputed to you, as I 
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believe they have been, that you should leave an ex- 
planation of them, would be an act of justice to your- 
self. I will add, that it has been hoped that you would 
leave such explanations as would place every saddle 
on its right horse, and replace on the shoulders of 
others the burdens they shifted on yours. 

But all this, my friend, is offered, merely for your 
consideration and judgment, without presuming to 
anticipate what you alone are qualified to decide for 
yourself. I mean to express my own purpose only, 
and the reflections which have led to it. To me, then, 
it appears, that there have been differences of opinion 
and party differences, from the first establishment of 
governments to the present day, and on the same 
question which now divides our own country; that 
these will continue through all future time; that 
every one takes his side in favor of the many, or the 
few, according to his constitution, and the circum- 
stances in which he is placed; that opinions, which 
are equally honest on both sides, should not affect 
personal esteem or social intercourse; that as we 
judge between the Claudii and the Gracchi, the 
Wentworths and the Hampdens of past ages, so of 
those among us whose names may happen to be re- 
membered for awhile, the next generations will 
judge, favorably or unfavorably, according to the 
complexion of individual minds, and the side they 
shall themselves have taken; that nothing new can be 
added by you or me to what had been said by others, 
and will be said in every age in support of the con- 
flicting opinions on government; and that wisdom 
and duty dictate an humble resignation to the verdict 
of our future peers. In doing this myself, I shall cer- 
tainly not suffer moot questions to affect the senti- 
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ments of sincere friendship and respect, consecrated 
to you by so longa course of time, and of which I now 
repeat sincere assurances. 


To Walter Fones * 
MontIcELLo, Fanuary 2, 1814 
DEAR Sir, — 
e e e oO ~~ @ e 3 e -- «© 3 


I deplore, with you, the putrid state into which our 
newspapers have passed, and the malignity, the vul- 
garity, and mendacious spirit of those who write for 
them; and I enclose you a recent sample, the produc- 
tion of a New England judge, as a proof of the abyss 
of degradation into which we are fallen. These or- 
dures are rapidly depraving the public taste, and 
lessening its relish for sound food. As vehicles of in- 
formation, and a curb on our functionaries, they have 
rendered themselves useless, by forfeiting all title to 
belief. That this has, in a great degree, been pro- 
duced by the violence and malignity of party spirit, 
I agree with you; and I have read with great pleasure 
the paper you enclosed me on that subject, which I 
now return. It is at the same time a perfect model 
of the style of discussion which candor and decency 
should observe, of the tone which renders difference 
of opinion even amiable, and a succinct, correct, and 
dispassionate history of the origin and progress of 
party among us. It might be incorporated as it 
stands, and without changing a word, into the history 
of the present epoch, and would give to posterity a 
fairer view of the times than they will probably derive 
from other sources. In reading it with great satis- 

* A neighbor and close friend, 
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faction, there was but a single passage where I 
wished a little more development of a very sound and 
catholic idea; a single intercalation to rest it solidly 
on true bottom. It is near the end of the first page, 
where you make a statement of genuine republican 
maxims; saying, ‘that the people ought to possess as 
much political power as can possibly exist with the 
order and security of society.’ Instead of this, I would 
say, ‘that the people, being the only safe depository 
of power, should exercise in person every function 
which their qualifications enable them to exercise, 
consistently with the order and security of society; 
that we now find them equal to the election of those 
who shall be invested with their executive and legis- 
lative powers, and to act themselves in the judiciary, 
as judges in questions of fact; that the range of their 
powers ought to be enlarged,’ etc. This gives both 
the reason and exemplification of the maxim you ex- 
press, ‘that they ought to possess as much political 
power,’ etc. I see nothing to correct either in your 
tacts or principles. 

You say that in taking General Washington on 
your shoulders, to bear him harmless through the 
federal coalition, you encounter a perilous topic. I do 
not think so. You have given the genuine history of 
the course of his mind through the trying scenes in 
which it was engaged, and of the seductions by which 
it was deceived, but not depraved. I think I knew 
General Washington intimately and thoroughly; and 
were I called on to delineate his character, it should 
be in terms like these. | 

His mind was great and powerful, without being of © 
the very first order; his penetration strong, though 
not so acute as that of a Newton, Bacon, or Locke; 
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and as far as he saw, no judgment was ever sounder. 
It was slow in operation, being little aided by inven- 
tion or imagination, but sure in conclusion. Hence 
the common remark of his officers, of the advantage 
he derived from councils of war, where hearing all 
suggestions, he selected whatever was best; and cer- 
tainly no general ever planned his battles more judi- 
ciously. But if deranged during the course of the ac- 
tion, if any member of his plan was dislocated by sud- 
den circumstances, he was slow in re-adjustment. The 
consequence was, that he often failed in the field, 
and rarely against an enemy in station, as at Boston 
and York. He was incapable of fear, meeting personal 
dangers with the calmest unconcern. Perhaps the 
strongest feature in his character was prudence, never 
acting until every circumstance, every consideration, 
was maturely weighed; refraining if he saw a doubt, 
but, when once decided, going through with his pur- 
pose, whatever obstacles opposed. His integrity was 
most pure, his justice the most inflexible I have ever 
known, no motives of interest or consanguinity, of 
friendship or hatred, being able to bias his decision. 
He was, indeed, in every sense of the words, a wise, a 
good, and a great man. His temper was naturally 
irritable and high toned; but reflection and resolution 
had obtained a firm and habitual ascendency over it. 
If ever, however, it broke its bonds, he was most 
tremendous in his wrath. In his expenses he was 
honorable, but exact; liberal in contributions to what- 
ever promised utility; but frowning and unyielding on 
all visionary projects, and all unworthy calls on his 
charity. His heart was not warm in its affections; but 
he exactly calculated every man’s value, and gave him 
a solid esteem proportioned to it. His person, you 
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know, was fine, his stature exactly what one would 
wish, his deportment easy, erect and noble; the best 
horseman of his age, and the most graceful figure that 
could be seen on horseback. Although in the circle of 
his friends, where he might be unreserved with safety, 
he took a free share in conversation, his colloquial tal- 
ents were not above mediocrity, possessing neither 
copiousness of ideas, nor fluency of words. In public, 
when called on for a sudden opinion, he was unready, 
short and embarrassed. Yet he wrote readily, rather 
diffusely, in an easy and correct style. This he had 
acquired by conversation with the world, for his ed- 
ucation was merely reading, writing, and common 
arithmetic, to which he added surveying at a later 
day. His time was employed in action chiefly, reading 
little, and that only in agriculture and English his- 
tory. His correspondence became necessarily exten- 
sive, and, with journalizing his agricultural proceed- 
ings, occupied most of his leisure hours within doors. 
On the whole, his character was, in its mass, perfect, 
in nothing bad, in few points indifferent; and it may 
truly be said, that never did nature and fortune com- 
bine more perfectly to make a man great, and to 
place him in the same constellation with whatever 
worthies have merited from man an everlasting re- 
membrance. For his was the singular destiny and 
merit, of leading the armies of his country success- 
fully through an arduous war, for the establishment 
of its independence; of conducting its councils through 
the birth of a government, new in its forms and prin- 
ciples, until it had settled down into a quiet and or- 
derly train; and of scrupulously obeying the laws © 
through the whole of his career, civil and military, of 
which the history of the world furnishes no other ex- 
ample. 
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How, then, can it be perilous for you to take such a 
man on your shoulders? I am satisfied the great body 
of republicans think of him as I do. We were, indeed, 
dissatisfied with him on his ratification of the British 
treaty. But this was short lived. We knew his hon- 
esty, the wiles with which he was encompassed, and 
that age had already begun to relax the firmness of 
his purposes; and I am convinced he is more deeply 
seated in the love and gratitude of the republicans, 
than in the Pharisaical homage of the federal mon- 
archists. For he was no monarchist from preference 
of his judgment. The soundness of that gave him cor- 
rect views of the rights of man, and his severe justice 
devoted him to them. He has often declared to me 
that he considered our new Constitution as an experi- 
ment on the practicability of republican government, 
and with what dose of liberty man could be trusted 
for his own good; that he was determined the experi- 
ment should have a fair trial, and would lose the last 
drop of his blood in support of it. And these decla- 
rations he repeated to me the oftener and more 
pointedly, because he knew my suspicions of Colonel 
Hamilton’s views, and probably had heard from him 
the same declarations which I had, to wit, ‘that the 
British constitution, with its unequal representation, 
corruption and other existing abuses, was the most 
perfect government which had ever been established 
on earth, and that a reformation of those abuses 
would make it impracticable government.’ I do 
believe that General Washington had not a firm con- 
fidence in the durability of our government. He was 
naturally distrustful of men, and inclined to gloomy 
apprehensions; and I was ever persuaded that a belief 
that we must at length end in something like a Brit- 
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ish constitution, had some weight in his adoption of 
the ceremonies of levees, birthdays, pompous meet- 
ings with Congress, and other forms of the same 
character, calculated to prepare us gradually for a 
change which he believed possible, and to let it come 
on with as little shock as might be to the public mind. 

These are my opinions of General Washington, 
which I would vouch at the judgment seat of God, 
having been formed on acquaintance of thirty years. 
I served with him in the Virginia legislature from 
1769 to the Revolutionary war, and again, a short 
time in Congress, until he left us to take command of 
the army. During the war and after it we corre- 
sponded occasionally, and in the four years of my 
continuance in the office of Secretary of State, our 
intercourse was daily, confidential and cordial. After 
I retired from that office, great and malignant pains 
were taken by our federal monarchists, and not en- 
tirely without effect, to make him view me as a theo- 
rist, holding French principles of government, which 
would lead infallibly to licentiousness and anarchy. 
And to this he listened the more easily, from my 
known disapprobation of the British treaty. I never 
saw him afterwards, or these malignant insinuations 
should have been dissipated before his just judgment, 
as mists before the sun. I felt on his death, with my 
countrymen, that ‘verily a great man hath fallen this 
day in Israel.’ 

More time and recollection would enable me to add 
many other traits of his character; but why add them 
to you who knew him well? And I cannot justify to 
myself a longer detention of your paper. | 

Vale, proprieque tuum, me esse tibi persuadeas,' 
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To Joseph Cy Cabell * 


Monrice..o, Yenuary 31, 1814 
Dear Sir, — 


You ask my opinion on the question, whether the 
States can add any qualifications to those which 
the Constitution has prescribed for their members of 
Congress? It is a question I had never before reflected 
on; yet had taken up an off-hand opinion, agreeing 
with your first, that they could not; that to add new 
qualifications to those of the Constitution, would be 
as much an alteration as to detract from them. And 
so I think the House of Representatives of Congress 
decided in some case; I believe that of a member from | 
Baltimore, But your letter having induced me to 
look into the Constitution, and to consider the 
question a little, | am again in your predicament, 
of doubting the correctness of my first opinion, Had 
the Constitution been silent, nobody can doubt but 
that the right to prescribe all the qualifications and 
disqualifications of those they bel send to repre- 
sent them, would have belonged to the State. So also 
the Constitution might have prescribed the whole, 
and excluded all others. It seems to have preferred 
the middle way. It has exercised the power in part, 
by declaring some disqualifications, to wit, those of 
not being twenty-five years of age, and not having 
been a citizen seven years, and of not being an inhab. 
itant of the State at the time of election. But it does 
not declare, itself, that the member shall not be a 
lunatic, a pauper, a convict of treason, or murder, of 


* Joseph Carrington Cabell, 17781856, a close friend of Jefferson, who 
aided him greatly in the establishment of the University of Virginia, 
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felony, or other infamous crime, or a non-resident of 
his district; nor does it prohibit to the State the 
power of declaring these, or any other disqualifica- 
tions which its particular circumstances may call 
for; and these may be different in different States. 
Of course, then, by the tenth amendment, the power 
is reserved to the State. If, wherever the Constitu- 
tion assumes a single power out of many which belong 
to the same object, we should consider it as assuming 
the whole, it would vest the General Government 
with a mass of powers never contemplated. On the 
contrary, the assumption of particular powers seems 
an exclusion of all not assumed. This reasoning ap- 
pears to me to be sound; but, on so recent a change of 
view, caution requires us not to be too confident, and 
that we admit this to be one of the doubtful ques- 
tions on which honest men may differ with the purest 
motives; and the more readily, as we find we have 
differed from ourselves on it. 

I have always thought that where the line of de- 
marcation between the powers of the General and the 
State governments was doubtfully or indistinctly 
drawn, it would be prudent and praiseworthy in both 
parties, never to approach it but under the most ur- 
gent necessity. Is the necessity now urgent, to declare 
that no non-resident of his district shall be eligible 
as a member of Congress? It seems to me that, in 
practice, the partialities of the people are a sufficient 
security against such an election; and that if, in any 
instance, they should ever choose a non-resident, it 
must be one of such eminent merit and qualifications, 
as would make it a good, rather than an evil; and that, 
in any event, the examples will be so rare, as never to 
amount to a serious evil. If the case then be neither 
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clear nor urgent, would it not be better to let it lie 
undisturbed? Perhaps its decision may never be 
called for. But if it be indispensable to establish this 
disqualification now, would it not look better to de- 
clare such others, at the same time, as may be proper? 
I frankly confide to yourself these opinions, or rather 
no-opinions, of mine; but would not wish to have 
them go any farther. I want to be quiet; and al- 
though some circumstances, now and then, excite me 
to notice them, I feel safe, and happier in leaving 
events to those whose turn it is to take care of them; 
and, in general, to let it be understood that I meddle 
little or not at all with public affairs. There are two 
subjects, indeed, which I shall claim a right to further 
as long as I breathe, the public education, and the 
sub-division of counties into wards. I consider the 
continuance of republican government as absolutely 
hanging on these two hooks. Of the first, you will, I 
am sure, be an advocate, as having already reflected 
on it, and of the last, when you shall have reflected. 
Ever affectionately yours. 


Lo Thomas Cooper* 


MontIceLLo, September 10, 1814 
Dear Sir, — . 
e ° OP @ x) @ ® 2 ® ® 
A comparison of the conditions of Great Britain 
and the United States, which is the subject of your 
letter of August 17th, would be an interesting theme 


* Thomas Cooper, 1759-1840, a native of England who came to the 
United States in 1795. He was the son-in-law of Joseph Priestley. The 
first professor chosen for the University of Virginia, he resigned because 
of Presbyterian opposition. He was for years President of South Carolina 
College. 
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indeed. To discuss it minutely and demonstratively 
would be far beyond the limits of a letter. I will give 
you, therefore, in brief only, the result of my reflec- 
tions on the subject. I agree with you in your facts, 
and in many of your reflections. My conclusion is 
without doubt, as I am sure yours will be, when the 
appeal to your sound judgment is seriously made. 
The population of England is composed of three de- 
scriptions of persons (for those of minor note are too 
inconsiderable to affect a general estimate). These 
are, 1. The aristocracy, comprehending the nobility, 
the wealthy commoners, the high grades of priest- 
hood, and the officers of government. 2. The labor- 
ing class. 3. The eleemosynary class, or paupers, 
who are about one-fifth of the whole. The aristo- 
cracy, which have the laws and government in their 
hands, have so managed them as to reduce the third 
description below the means of supporting life, even 
by labor; and to force the second, whether employed 
in agriculture or the arts, to the maximum of labor 
which the construction of the human body can en- 
dure, and to the minimum of food, and of the meanest 
kind, which will preserve it in life, and in strength 
sufficient to perform its functions. To obtain food 
enough, and clothing, not only their whole strength 
must be unremittingly exerted, but the utmost dex- 
terity also which they can acquire; and those of great 
dexterity can only keep their ground, while those of 
less must sink into the class of paupers. Nor is it 
manual dexterity alone, but the acutest resources of 
the mind also which are impressed into this struggle 
for life; and such as have means a little above the © 
rest, as the master-workmen, for instance, must 
strengthen themselves by acquiring as much of the 
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philosophy of their trade as will enable them to com- 
pete with their rivals, and keep themselves above 
ground. Hence the industry and manual dexterity of 
their journeymen and day-laborers, and the science 
of their master-workmen, keep them in the foremost 
ranks of competition with those of other nations; and 
the less dexterous individuals, falling into the elee- 
mosynary ranks, furnish materials for armies and 
navies to defend their country, exercise piracy on the 
ocean, and carry conflagration, plunder and devasta- 
tion, on the shores of all those who endeavor to with- 
stand their aggressions. A society thus constituted 
possesses certainly the means of defence. But what 
does it defend? The pauperism of the lowest class, 
the abject oppression of the laboring, and the luxury, 
the riot, the domination and the vicious happiness of 
the aristocracy. In their hands, the paupers are used 
as tools to maintain their own wretchedness, and to 
keep down the laboring portion by shooting them 
whenever the desperation produced by the cravings 
of their stomachs drives them into riots. Such is the 
happiness of scientific England; now let us see the 
American side of the medal. 

And, first we have no paupers, the old and crip- 
pled among us, who possess nothing and have no 
families to take care of them, being too few to merit 
notice as a separate section of society, or to affect a 
general estimate. The great mass of our population 
is of laborers; our rich, who can live without labor, 
either manual or professional, being few, and of mod- 
erate wealth. Most of the laboring class possess pro- 
perty, cultivate their own lands, have families, and 
from the demand for their labor are enabled to exact 
from the rich and the competent such prices as enable 
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them to be fed abundantly, clothed above mere de- 
cency, to labor moderately and raise their families. 
They are not driven to the ultimate resources of dex- 
terity and skill, because their wares will sell although 
not quite so nice as those of England. The wealthy, 
on the other hand, and those at their ease, know no- 
thing of what the Europeans call luxury. They have 
only somewhat more of the comforts and decencies of 
life than those who furnish them. Can any condition 
of society be more desirable than this? Nor in the 
class of laborers do I mean to withhold from the 
comparison that portion whose color has condemned 
them, in certain parts of our Union, to a subjection 
to the will of others. Even these are better fed in 
these States, warmer clothed, and labor less than the 
journeymen or day-laborers of England. They have 
the comfort, too, of numerous families, in the midst 
of whom they live without want, or fear of it; a solace 
which few of the laborers of England possess. They 
are subject, it is true, to bodily coercion; but are not 
the hundreds of thousands of British soldiers and sea- 
men subject to the same, without seeing, at the end 
of their career, when age and accident shall have ren- 
dered them unequal to labor, the certainty, which the 
other has, that he will never want? And has not the 
British seaman, as much as the African, been reduced 
to this bondage by force, in flagrant violation of his 
own consent, and of his natural right in his own per- 
son? and with the laborers of England generally, does 
not the moral coercion of want subject their will as 
despotically to that of their employer, as the physical 
constraint does the soldier, the seaman, or the slave? — 
But do not mistake me. I am not advocating slavery. 
I am not justifying the wrongs we have committed on 
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a foreign people, by the example of another nation 
committing equal wrongs on their own subjects. On 
the contrary, there is nothing I would not sacrifice to 
a practicable plan of abolishing every vestige of this 
moral and political depravity. But I am at present 
comparing the condition and degree of suffering to 
which oppression has reduced the man of one color, 
with the condition and degree of suffering to which 
oppression has reduced the man of another color; 
equally condemning both. Now let us compute by 
numbers the sum of happiness of the two countries. 
In England, happiness is the lot of the aristocracy 
only; and the proportion they bear to the laborers and 
paupers, you know better than I do. Were I to guess 
that they are four in every hundred, then the happi- 
ness of the nation would be to its misery as one in 
twenty-five. In the United States it is as eight mil- 
lions to zero, or as all to none. But it is said they 
possess the means of defence, and that we do not. 
How so? Are we not men? Yes; but our men are so 
happy at home that they will not hire themselves to 
be shot at for a shilling a day. Hence we can have 
no standing armies for defence, because we have no 
paupers to furnish the materials. The Greeks and 
Romans had no standing armies, yet they defended 
themselves. The Greeks by their laws, and the Ro- 
mans by the spirit of their people, took care to put 
into the hands of their rulers no such engine of op- 
pression as a standing army. Their system was to 
make every man a soldier, and oblige him to repair to 
the standard of his country whenever that was reared. 
This made them invincible; and the same remedy 
will make us so. In the beginning of our government 
we were willing to introduce the least coercion pos- 
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sible on the will of the citizen. Hence a system of 
military duty was established too indulgent to his 
indolence. This is the first opportunity we have had 
of trying it, and it has completely failed; an issue 
foreseen by many, and for which remedies have been 
proposed. That of classing the militia according to 
age, and allotting each age to the particular kind of 
service to which it was competent, was proposed to 
Congress in 1805, and subsequently; and, on the last 
trial was lost, I believe, by a single vote only. Had it 
prevailed, what has now happened would not have 
happened. Instead of burning our Capitol, we should 
have possessed theirs in Montreal and Quebec. We 
must now adopt it, and all will be safe. We had in the | 
United States in 1805, in round numbers of free, able- 
bodied men, 


120,000 of the ages of 18 to 21 inclusive 
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With this force properly classed, organized, trained, 
armed and subject to tours of a year of military duty, 
we have no more to fear for the defence of our coun- 
try than those who have the resources of despotism 
and pauperism. 

But, you will say, we have been devastated in the 
meantime. True, some of our public buildings have — 
been burnt, and some scores of individuals on the 
tide-water have lost their movable property and their 
houses. I pity them, and execrate the barbarians who - 
delight in unavailing mischief. But these individuals 
have their lands and their hands left. They are not, 
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paupers, they have still better means of subsistence 
than 24/25 of the people of England. Again, the 
English have burnt our Capitol and President’s 
house by means of their force. We can burn their 
St. James’ and St. Paul’s by means of our money, 
offered to their own incendiaries, of whom there are 
thousands in London who would do it rather than 
starve. But it is against the laws of civilized warfare 
to employ secret incendiaries. Is it not equally so 
to destroy the works of art by armed incendiaries? 
Bonaparte, possessed at times of almost every capital 
of Europe, with all his despotism and power, injured 
no monument of art. If a nation, breaking through 
all the restraints of civilized character, uses its means 
of destruction (power, for example) without distinc- 
tion of objects, may we not use our means (our money 
and their pauperism) to retaliate their barbarous 
ravages? Are we obliged to use for resistance exactly 
the weapons chosen by them, for aggression? When 
they destroyed Copenhagen by superior force, against 
all the laws of God and man, would it have been un- 
justifiable for the Danes to have destroyed their 
ships by torpedoes? Clearly not; and they and we 
should now be justifiable in the conflagration of 
St. James’ and St. Paul’s. And if we do not carry it 
into execution, it is because we think it more moral 
and more honorable to set a good example, than fol- 
low a bad one. 

So much for the happiness of the people of England, 
and the morality of their government, in comparison 
with the happiness and the morality of America.... 


_ Vale, et me, ut amaris, ama,. 
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To Miles King * 


MonmTice.1o, September 26, 1814 


Str, —I duly received your letter of August 20th, 
and I thank you for it, because I believe it was writ- 
ten with kind intentions, and a personal concern for 
my future happiness. Whether the particular revela- 
tion which you suppose to have been made to your- 
self were real or imaginary, your reason alone is the 
competent judge. For dispute as long as we will on 
religious tenets, our reason at last must ultimately 
decide, as it is the only oracle which God has given us 
to determine between what really comes from Him 
and the phantasms of a disordered or deluded imag- 
ination. When He means to make a personal revela- 
tion, He carries conviction of its authenticity to the 
reason He has bestowed as the umpire of truth. You 
believe you have been favored with such a special 
communication. Your reason, not mine, is to judge 
of this; and if it shall be His pleasure to favor me 
with a like admonition, I shall obey it with the same 
fidelity with which I would obey His known will in 
all cases. Hitherto I have been under the guidance of 
that portion of reason which He has thought proper 
to deal out to me. I have followed it faithfully in all 
important cases, to such a degree at least as leaves 
me without uneasiness; and if on minor occasions I 
have erred from its dictates, I have trust in Him who 
made us what we are, and know it was not His plan 
to make us always unerring. He has formed us moral 
agents. Not that, in the perfection of His state, He 
can feel pain or pleasure in anything we may do; He 
is far above our power; but that we may promote the 
t Unidentified, 
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happiness of those with whom He has placed us in 
society, by acting honestly towards all, benevolently 
to those who fall within our way, respecting sacredly 
their rights, bodily and mental, and cherishing es- 
pecially their freedom of conscience, as we value our 
own. I must ever believe that religion substantially 
good which produces an honest life, and we have been 
authorized by One whom you and I equally respect, 
to judge of the tree by its fruit. Our particular prin- 
ciples of religion are a subject of accountability to our 
God alone. I inquire after no man’s, and trouble none 
with mine; nor is it given to us in this life to know 
whether yours or mine, our friends or our foes, are 
exactly the right. Nay, we have heard it said that 
there is not a Quaker or a Baptist, a Presbyterian or 
an Episcopalian, a Catholic or a Protestant in heaven; 
that, on entering that gate, we leave those badges of 
schisms behind, and find ourselves united in those 
principles only in which God has united us all. Let us 
not be uneasy then about the different roads we may 
pursue, as believing them the shortest, to that our 
last abode; but, following the guidance of a good con- 
science, let us be happy in the hope that by these dif- 
ferent paths we shall all meet in the end. And that 
you and I may there meet and embrace, is my earnest 
prayer. And with this assurance I salute you with 
brotherly esteem and respect. 
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To Charles Clay * 


Monticsi1o, Jenmary 29, 1815 

Dsar Sta, — Your letter of December 20th was four 
weeks on its way to me. I thank you for it; for al 
though founded on a misconception, it is evidence of 
that friendly concern for my peace and welfare,which | 
I have ever believed you to feel. Of publishing a book 
on religion, my dear Sir, I never had an idea. I should 
as soon think of writing for the reformation of Bec 
lam, as of the world of religious sects. Of these the : 
must be, at least, ten thousand, every individual ¢ 
every one of which believes all wrong but his own. 
To undertake to bring them all right, would be like 
undertaking, single-handed, to fell the forests of 
America, Probably you have heard me say I aa 
taken the four Evangelists, had cut out from ¢ 
every text they had recorded of the moral precept 
Jesus, and arranged them in a certain order, 
although they appeared but as fragments, yet - 
ments of the most sublime edifice of morality whic 
had ever been exhibited toman. This I have probably 
mentioned to you, because it is true; and the idea o 
its publication may have suggested itself as an in- 
ference of your own mind. I not only write nothing 
on religion, but rarely permit myself to on it, 
and never but in a reasonable society. I have prob- 
ably said more to you than to any other person, | 
cause we have had more hours of conversation : 
duetto in Our meetings at the Forest. I abuse t 
priests, indeed, who have so much abused the pu : 
and holy doctrines of their Master, and who have 


* Rev. Charles Gay, formerty rector of Saint Anne’s Parish, Albemarle 
County, Virginia, of which Jedferson was nominally a vestryman, 
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prevailing inthe long run, the priests have 
Settled sximilt upon them the 


h He destroyed, a spend, as profitable, and as 
"Government, 28 well a religion, bas forised its 


i In short, cannibals are not to be found in the 
every iving ving people Turning, then, from this 
; combination of Church and Srate, and 
pepin: iiss ofcar Slow men who yicld 


Seat ddim the favor to accept... the sssur- 
te of my great esteem and respect. 
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To Charles Thomson? 


MonrIcE.Lo, Fanuary 9, 1816 
My Dear Anp ANCIENT FRIEND, — An acquaintance 
of fifty-two years, for I think ours dates from 1764, 
calls for an interchange of notice now and then, that 
we remain in existence, the monuments of another 
age, and examples of a friendship unaffected by the 
jarring elements by which we have been surrounded, 
of revolutions of government, of party and of opinion. 
I am reminded of this duty by the receipt, through 
our friend Dr. Patterson, of your synopsis of the four 
Evangelists. I had procured it as soon as I saw it ad- 
vertised, and had become familiar with its use; but 
this copy is the more valued as it comes from your 
hand. This work bears the stamp of that accuracy 
which marks everything from you, and will be useful 
to those who, not taking things on trust, recur for 
themselves to the fountain of pure morals. I, too, 
have made a wee-little book from the same materials, 
which I call the Philosophy of Jesus; it is a paradigma 
of His doctrines, made by cutting the texts out of the 
book, and arranging them on the pages of a blank 
book, in a certain order of time or subject. A more 
beautiful or precious morsel of ethics I have never 
seen; it is a document in proof that J am a real Chris- 
tian, that is to say, a disciple of the doctrines of Jesus, 
very different from the Platonists, who call me infidel 
and themselves Christians and preachers of the gospel, 
while they draw all their characteristic dogmas from 
what its Author never said or saw. They have com- 
pounded from the heathen mysteries a system beyond 


* Charles Thomson, of Pennsylvania, 1729-1824, Secretary of the Con- 
tinental Congress, 
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the comprehension of man, of which the Great Re- 
former of the vicious ethics and deism of the Jews, 
were He to return on earth, would not recognize one 
feature. If I had time, I would add to my little book 
the Greek, Latin and French texts, in columns side by 
side.t And I wish I could subjoin a translation of 
Gosindi’s Syntagma of the doctrines of Epicurus, 
which, notwithstanding the calumnies of the Stoics 
and caricatures of Cicero, is the most rational system 
remaining of the philosophy of the ancients, as frugal 
of vicious indulgence, and fruitful of virtue as the 
hyperbolical extravagances of his rival sects. 

I retain good health, am rather feeble to walk 
much, but ride with ease, passing two or three hours 
a day on horseback, and every three or four months 
taking in a carriage a journey of ninety miles to a 
distant possession, where I pass a good deal of my 
time. My eyes need the aid of glasses by night, and 
with small print in the day also; my hearing is not 
quite so sensible as it used to be; no tooth shaking 
yet, but shivering and shrinking in body from the 
cold we now experience, my thermometer having 
been as low as 12° this morning. My greatest op- 
pression is a correspondence afflictingly laborious, 
the extent of which I have been long endeavoring to 
curtail. This keeps me at the drudgery of writing- 
table all the prime hours of the day, leaving for the 
gratification of my appetite for reading, only what I 
can steal from the hours of sleep. Could I reduce this 
epistolary corvée within the limits of my friends and 
affairs, and give the time redeemed from it to reading 
and reflection, to history, ethics, mathematics, my 
life would be as happy as the infirmities of age would 


t Jefferson later made this arrangement of the texts. 
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admit, and I should look on its consummation with 
the composure of one ‘gui summum nec me tuit diem 
nec optat.’ 

So much as to myself, and I have given you this 
string of egotisms in the hope of drawing a similar 
one from yourself. I have heard from others that 
you retain your health, a good degree of activity, and 
all the vivacity and cheerfulness of your mind, but I 
wish to learn it more minutely from yourself. How 
has time affected your health and spirits? What are 
your amusements, literary and social? Tell me every- 
thing about yourself, because all will be interesting 
to me, who retains for you ever the same constant and 
affectionate friendship and respect. 


To Foseph C. Cabell 


Montice.Lo, February 2, 1816 
DEAR Sir, — 


healt 

Doctor Smith, you say, asks what is the best 
elementary book on the principles of government? 
None in the world equal to the Review of Montes- 
quieu, printed at Philadelphia a few years ago. It 
has the advantage, too, of being equally sound and 
corrective of the principles of political economy; 
and all within the compass of a thin 8vo. Chipman’s — 
and Priestley’s Principles of Government, and the 
Federalist, are excellent in many respects, but for 
fundamental principles not comparable to the Re- 
view. I have no objections to the printing my letter to 
Mr. Carr, if it will promote the interests of science; 
although it was not written with a view to its publi- 
cation. 
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My letter of the 24th ultimo conveyed to you the 
grounds of the two articles objected to in the College 
bill. Your last presents one of them in a new point of 
view, that of the commencement of the ward schools 
as likely to render the law unpopular to the country. 
It must be a very inconsiderate and rough process of 
execution that would do this. My idea of the mode of 
carrying it into execution would be this: Declare the 
county ipso facto divided into wards for the present, 
by the boundaries of the militia captaincies; some- 
body attend the ordinary muster of each company, 
having first desired the captain to call together a full 
one. There explain the object of the law to the people 
of the company, put to their vote whether they will 
have a school established, and the most central and 
convenient place for it; get them to meet and build a 
log school-house; have a roll taken of the children 
who would attend it, and of those of them able to pay. 
These would probably be sufficient to support a com- 
mon teacher, instructing gratis the few unable to pay. 
If there should be a deficiency, it would require too 
trifling a contribution from the county to be com- 
plained of; and especially as the whole county would 
participate, where necessary, in the same resource. 
Should the company, by its vote, decide that it would 
have no school, let them remain without one. The 
advantages of this proceeding would be that it would 
become the duty of the alderman elected by the 
county, to take an active part in pressing the in- 
troduction of schools, and to look out for the tutors. 
If, however, it is intended that the State government 
shall take this business into its own hands, and 
provide schools for every county, then by all means 
strike out this provision of our bill. I would never 
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wish that it should be placed on a worse footing than 
the rest of the State. But if it is believed that these 
elementary schools will be better managed by the 
Governor and Council, the commissioners of the lit- 
erary fund, or any other general authority of the gov- 
ernment, than by the parents within each ward, it is a 
belief against all experience. Try the principle one 
step further, and amend the bill so as to commit to 
the Governor and Council the management of all 
our farms, our mills, and merchants’ stores. No, my 
friend, the way to have good and safe government, is 
not to trust it all to one, but to divide it among the 
many, distributing to every one exactly the functions 
he is competent to. Let the national government be 
entrusted with the defence of the nation, and its 
foreign and federal relations; the State governments 
with the civil rights, laws, police, and administration 
of what concerns the State generally; the counties 
with the local concerns of the counties, and each 
ward direct the interests within itself. It is by divid- 
ing and subdividing these republics from the great 
national one down through all its subordinations, 
until it ends in the administration of every man’s 
farm by himself; by placing under every one what his 
own eye may superintend, that all will be done for the 
best. What has destroyed liberty and the rights of 
man in every government which has ever existed 
under the sun? The generalizing and concentrating 
all cares and powers into one body, no matter whether 
of the autocrats of Russia or France, or of the aristo- 
crats of a Venetian senate. And I do believe that if 
the Almighty has not decreed that man shall never be. 
free, (and it is a blasphemy to believe it,) that the 
secret will be found to be in the making himself the 
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depository of the powers respecting himself, so far as 
he is competent to them, and delegating only what is 
beyond his competence by a synthetical process, to 
higher and higher orders of functionaries, so as to 
trust fewer and fewer powers in proportion as the 
trustees become more and more oligarchical. The 
elementary republics of the wards, the county re- 
publics, the State republics, and the republic of the 
Union, would form a gradation of authorities, stand- 
ing each on the basis of law, holding every one its 
delegated share of powers, and constituting truly a 
system of fundamental balances and checks for the 
government. Where every man is a sharer in the 
direction of his ward-republic, or of some of the higher 
ones, and feels that he is a participator in the govern- 
ment of affairs, not merely at an election one day in 
the year, but every day; when there shall not be a 
man in the State who will not be a member of some 
one of its councils, great or small, he will let the heart 
be torn out of his body sooner than his power be 
wrested from him by a Cesar or a Bonaparte. How 
powerfully did we feel the energy of this organization 
in the case of embargo? I felt the foundations of the 
government shaken under my feet by the New Eng- 
land townships. There was not an individual in their 
States whose body was not thrown with all its mo- 
mentum into action; and although the whole of the 
other States were known to be in favor of the measure 
yet the organization of this little selfish minority en- 
abled it to overrule the Union. What would the un- 
wieldy counties of the Middle, the South, and the 
West do? Call a county meeting, and the drunken 
loungers at and about the court-houses would have 
collected, the distances being too great for the good 
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people and the industrious generally to attend. The 
character of those who really met would have been 
the measure of the weight they would have had in 
the scale of public opinion. As Cato, then, concluded 
every speech with the words, ‘Carthago delenda est,’ 
so do I every opinion, with the injunction, ‘divide 
the counties into wards.’ Begin them only for a 
single purpose; they will soon show for what others 
they are the best instruments. God bless you, and all 
our rulers, and give them the wisdom, as I am sure 
they have the will, to fortify us against the degeneracy 
of our government, and the concentration of all its 
powers in the hands of the one, the few, the well-born 
or the many. 


To Samuel Kercheval * 


MonrTIceLLo, July 12, 1816 

Str, — I duly received your favor of June the 13th, 
with the copy of the letters on the calling a conven- 
tion, on which you are pleased to ask my opinion. 
I have not been in the habit of mysterious reserve on 
any subject, nor of buttoning up my opinions within 
my own doublet. On the contrary, while in public 
service especially, I thought the public entitled to 
frankness, and intimately to know whom they em- 
ployed. But I am now retired: I resign myself, as a 
arpa with confidence to those at present at the 

elm, and ask but for rest, peace and good will. The 
question you propose, on equal representation, has 
become a party one, in which I wish to take no public 
share. Yet, if it be asked for your own satisfaction 


«Samuel Kercheval was the author of The History of the Valley of 
Virginia, published in 1833. 
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only, and not to be quoted before the public, I have 
no motive to withhold it, and the less from you, as it 
coincides with your own. At the birth of our republic, 
I committed that opinion to the world, in the draught 
of a constitution annexed to the ‘Notes on Virginia,’ 
in which a provision was inserted for a representa- 
tion permanently equal. The infancy of the subject 
at that moment, and our inexperience of self-govern- 
ment, occasioned gross departures in that draught 
from genuine republican canons. In truth, the abuses 
of monarchy had so much filled all the space of politi- 
cal contemplation, that we imagined everything re- 
publican which was not monarchy. We had not yet 
penetrated to the mother principle, that ‘govern- 
ments are republican only in proportion as they em- 
body the will of their people, and execute it.’ Hence, 
our first constitutions had really no leading principles 
in them. But experience and reflection have but more 
and more confirmed me in the particular importance 
of the equal representation then proposed. On that 
point, then, I am entirely in sentiment with your 
letters; and only lament’ that a copyright of your 
pamphlet prevents their appearance in the news- 
papers, where alone they would be generally read, and 
produce general effect. The present vacancy too, of 
other matter, would gtve them place in every paper, 
and bring the question home to every man’s con- 
science. 

But inequality of representation in both Houses of 
our legislature, is not the only republican heresy in 
this first essay of our Revolutionary patriots at form- 
ing a Constitution. For let it be agreed that a gov- 
ernment is republican in proportion as every member 
composing it has his equal voice in the direction of its 
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concerns, (not indeed in person, which would be im- 
practicable beyond the limits of a city, or small 
township,) but by representatives chosen by him- 
self, and responsible to him at short periods, and let 
us bring to the test of this canon every branch of our 
Constitution. 

In the legislature, the House of Representatives is 
chosen by less than half the people, and not at all in 
proportion to those who do choose. The Senate are 
still more disproportionate, and for long terms of ir- 
responsibility. In the Executive, the Governor is en- 
tirely independent of the choice of the people, and of 
their control; his Council equally so, and at best 
but a fifth wheel to a wagon. In the Judiciary, the 
judges of the highest courts are dependent on none 
but themselves. In England, where judges were 
named and removable at the will of an hereditary 
executive, from which branch most misrule was 
feared, and has flowed, it was a great point gained, by 
fixing them for life, to make them independent of that 
executive. But in a government founded on the 
public will, this principle operates in an opposite 
direction, and against that will. There, too, they 
were still removable on a concurrence of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches. But we have made 
them independent of the nation itself. They are 
irremovable, but by their own body, for any depravi- 
ties of conduct, and even by their own body for the 
imbecilities of dotage. The justices of the inferior 
courts are self-chosen, are for life, and perpetuate 
their own body in succession forever, so that a faction 
once possessing themselves of the bench of a county, 
can never be broken up, but hold their county in 
chains, forever indissoluble. Yet these justices are 
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the real executive as well as judiciary, in all our minor 
and most ordinary concerns. They tax us at will; 
fill the office of sheriff, the most important of all the 
executive officers of the county; name nearly all our 
military leaders, which leaders, once named are re- 
movable but by themselves. The juries, our judges 
of all fact, and of law when they choose it, are not 
selected by the people, nor amenable to them. They 
are chosen by an officer named by the court and ex- 
ecutive. Chosen, did I say? Picked up by the sheriff 
from the loungings of the court yard, after every- 
thing respectable has retired from it. Where then 
is our republicanism to be found? Not in our Con- 
stitution certainly, but merely in the spirit of our 
people. That would oblige even a despot to govern 
us republicanly. Owing to this spirit, and to nothing 
in the form of our Constitution, all things have gone 
well. But this fact, so triumphantly misquoted by 
the enemies of reformation, is not the fruit of our 
Constitution, but has prevailed in spite of it. Our 
functionaries have done well, because generally hon- 
est men. If any were not so, they feared to show it. 

But it will be said, it is easier to find faults than to 
amend them. I do not think their amendment so 
difficult as is pretended. Only lay down true prin- 
ciples, and adhere to them inflexibly. Do not be 
frightened into their surrender by the alarms of the 
timid, or the croakings of wealth against the ascend- 
ency of the people. If experience be called for, appeal 
to that of our fifteen or twenty governments for 
forty years, and show me where the people have done 
half the mischief in these forty years, that a single 
despot would have done in a single year; or show half 
the riots and rebellions, the crimes and the punish- 
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ments, which have taken place in any single nation, 
under kingly government, during the same period. 
The true foundation of republican government is the 
equal right of every citizen, in his person and pro- 
perty, and in their management. Try by this, as a 
tally, every provision of our Constitution, and see if 
it hangs directly on the will of the people. Reduce 
your legislature to a convenient number for full, but 
orderly discussion. Let every man who fights or pays, 
exercise his just and equal right in their election. 
Submit them to approbation or rejection at short 
intervals. Let the executive be chosen in the same 
way, and for the same term, by those whose agent he 
is to be; and leave no screen of a council behind which 
to skulk from responsibility. It has been thought 
that the people are not competent electors of judges 
learned in the law.. But I do not know that this is 
true, and, if doubtful, we should follow principle. In 
this, as in many other elections, they would be guided 
by reputation, which would not err oftener, perhaps, 
than the present mode of appointment. In one State 
of the Union, at least, it has long been tried, and with 
the most satisfactory success. The judges of Con- 
necticut have been chosen by the people every six 
months, for nearly two centuries, and I believe there 
has hardly ever been an instance of change; so power- 
ful is the curb of incessant responsibility. If preju- 
dice, however, derived from a monarchical institution, 
is still to prevail against the vital elective principle of 
our own, and if the existing example among ourselves 
of periodical election of judges by the people be still 
mistrusted, let us at least not adopt the evil, and re- 
ject the good, of the English precedent; let us retain 
amovability on the concurrence of the executive and 
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legislative branches, and nomination by the executive 
alone. Nomination to office is an executive function. 
To give it to the legislature, as we do, is a violation of 
the principle of the separation of powers. It swerves 
the members from correctness, by temptations to 
intrigue for office themselves, and to a corrupt barter 
of votes; and destroys responsibility by dividing it 
among a multitude. By leaving nomination in its 
proper place, among executive functions, the prin- 
ciple of the distribution of power is preserved, and 
responsibility weighs with its heaviest force on a 
single head. 

The organization of our county administrations 
may be thought more difficult. But follow principle, 
and the knot unties itself. Divide the counties into 
wards of such size as that every citizen can attend, 
when called on, and act in person. Ascribe to them 
the government of their wards in all things relating to 
themselves exclusively. A justice, chosen by them- 
selves, in each, a constable, a military company, a 
patrol, a school, the care of their own poor, their own 
portion of the public roads, the choice of one or more 
jurors to serve in some court, and the delivery, within 
their own wards, of their own votes for all elective 
officers of higher sphere, will relieve the county ad- 
ministration of nearly all its business, will have it 
better done, and by making every citizen an acting 
member of the government, and in the offices nearest 
and most interesting to him, will attach him by his 
strongest feelings to the independence of his country, 
and its republican Constitution. The justices thus 
chosen by every ward, would constitute the county 
court, would do its judiciary business, direct roads 
and bridges, levy county and poor rates, and ad- 
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minister all the matters of common interest tothe 
whole country. These wards, called townships in 
New England, are the vital principle of their govern- 
ments, and have proved themselves the wisest inven- 
tion ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect 
exercise of self-government, and for its preservation. 
We should thus marshal our government into, 1, the 
general federal republic, for all concerns foreign and 
federal; 2, that of the State, for what relates to our 
own citizens exclusively; 3, the county republics, for 
the duties and concerns of the county; and 4, the 
ward republics, for the small, and yet numerous and 
interesting concerns of the neighborhood; and in 
government, as well as in every other business of life, 
it is by division and subdivision of duties alone, that 
all matters, great and small, can be managed to 
perfection. And the whole is cemented by giving to 
every citizen, personally, a part in the administration 
of the public affairs. 

The sum of these amendments is, 1. General suf- 
frage. 2. Equal representation in the legislature. 
3. An executive chosen by the people. 4. Judges 
elective or amovable. 5. Justices, jurors, and sher- 
iffs elective. 6. Ward divisions. And 7. Periodical 
amendments of the Constitution. 

I have thrown out these as loose heads of amend- 
ment, for consideration and correction; and their 
object is to secure self-government by the republican- 
ism of our Constitution, as well as by the spirit of the 
people; and to nourish and perpetuate that spirit. 
I am not among those who fear the people. They, and 
not the rich, are our dependence for continued free- 
dom. And to preserve their independence, we must 
not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. We 
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must make our election between economy and liberty, 
or profusion and servitude. If we run into such 
debts, as that we must be taxed in our meat and in 
our drink, in our necessaries and our comforts, in our 
labors and our amusements, for our callings and our 
creeds, as the people of England are, our people, like 
them, must come to labor sixteen hours in the twenty- 
four, give the earnings of fifteen of these to the gov- 
ernment for their debts and daily expenses; and 
the sixteenth being insufficient to afford us bread, we 
must live, as they do now, on oatmeal and potatoes; 
have no time to think, no means of calling the mis- 
managers to account; but be glad to obtain subsist- 
ence by hiring ourselves to rivet their chains on the 
necks of our fellow sufferers. Our land-holders, too, 
like theirs, retaining indeed the title and stewardship 
of estates called theirs, but held really in trust for the 
treasury, must wander, like theirs, in foreign coun- 
tries, and be contented with penury, obscurity, exile, 
and the glory of the nation. This example reads to 
us the salutary lesson, that private fortunes are 
destroyed by public as well as by private extrava- 
gance. And this is the tendency of all human govern- 
ments. A departure from principle in one instance 
becomes a precedent for a second; that second for a 
third; and so on, till the bulk of the society is reduced 
to be mere automatons of misery, to have no sensibili- 
ties left but for sinning and suffering. Then begins, 
indeed, the bellum omnium in omnia, which some 
philosophers observing to be so general in this world, 
have mistaken it for the natural, instead of the abu- 
sive state of man. And the fore horse of this frightful 
team is public debt. Taxation follows that, and in its 
train wretchedness and oppression. | 
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Some men look at constitutions with sanctimonious 
reverence, and deem them like the ark of the cove- 
nant, too sacred to be touched. They ascribe to the 
men of the preceding age a wisdom more than human, 
and suppose what they did to be beyond amendment. 
I knew that age well; I belonged to it, and labored 
with it. It deserved well of its country. It was very 
like the present, but without the experience of the 
present; and forty years of experience in government 
is worth a century of book-reading; and this they 
would say themselves, were they to rise from the dead. 
I am certainly not an advocate for frequent and un- 
tried changes in laws and constitutions. I think mod- 
erate imperfections had better be borne with; be- 
cause, when once known, we accommodate ourselves 
to them, and find practical means of correcting their 
ill effects. But I know also, that laws and institutions 
must go hand in hand with the progress of the human 
mind. As that becomes more developed, more en- 
lightened, as new discoveries are made, new truths 
disclosed, and manners and opinions change with the 
change of circumstances, institutions must advance 
also, and keep pace with the times. We might as well 
require a man to wear still the coat which fitted him 
when a boy, as civilized society to remain ever under 
the regimen of their barbarous ancestors. It is this 
preposterous idea which has lately deluged Europe in 
blood. Their monarchs, instead of wisely yielding to 
the gradual change of circumstances, of favoring pro- 
gressive accommodation to progressive improvement, 
have clung to old abuses, entrenched themselves be- 
hind steady habits, and obliged their subjects to seek 
through blood and violence rash and ruinous inno- 
vations, which, had they been referred to the peaceful 
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deliberations and collected wisdom of the nation, 
would have been put into acceptable and salutary 
forms. Let us follow no such examples, nor weakly 
believe that one generation is not as capable as an- 
other of taking care of itself, and of ordering its own 
affairs. Let us, as our sister States have done, avail 
ourselves of our reason and experience, to correct the 
crude essays of our first and unexperienced, although 
wise, virtuous, and well-meaning councils. And 
lastly, let us provide in our Constitution for its re- 
vision at stated periods. What these periods should be, 
nature herself indicates. By the European tables of 
mortality, of the adults living at any one moment of 
time, a majority will be dead in about nineteen years. 
At the end of that period then, a new majority is 
come into place, or, in other words, a new generation. 
Each generation is as independent of the one pre- 
ceding, as that was of all which had gone before. It 
has then, like them, a right to choose for itself the 
form of government it believes most promotive of 
its own happiness; consequently, to accommodate to 
the circumstances in which it finds itself, that re- 
ceived from its predecessors; and it is for the peace 
and good of mankind, that a solemn opportunity of 
doing this every nineteen or twenty years, should be 
provided by the Constitution; so that it may be 
handed on, with periodical repairs, from generation 
to generation, to the end of time, if anything human 
can so long endure. It is now forty years since the 
constitution of Virginia was formed. The same tables 
inform us, that, within that period, two-thirds of the 
adults then living are now dead. Have then the re- 
maining third, even if they had the wish, the right to 
hold in obedience to their will, and to laws heretofore 
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made by them, the other two-thirds, who, with them- 
selves, compose the present mass of adults? If they 
have not, who has? The dead? But the dead have no 
rights. They are nothing; and nothing cannot own 
something. Where there is no substance, there can 
be no accident. This corporeal globe, and everything 
upon it, belong to its present corporeal inhabitants, 
during their generation. They alone have a right to 
direct what is the concern of themselves alone, and to 
declare the law of that direction; and this declaration 
can only be made by their majority. That majority, 
then, has a right to depute representatives to a con- 
vention, and to make the Constitution what they 
think will be the best for themselves. But how collect 
their voice? This is the real difficulty. If invited 
by private authority, or county or district meetings, 
these divisions are so large that few will attend; and 
their voice will be imperfectly, or falsely, pronounced. 
Here, then, would be one of the advantages of the 
ward divisions I have proposed. The mayor of every 
ward, on a question like the present, would call his 
ward together, take the simple yea or nay of its mem- 
bers, convey these to the county court, who would 
hand on those of all its wards to the proper general 
authority; and the voice of the whole people would be 
thus fairly, fully, and peaceably expressed, discussed, 
and decided by the common reason of the society. If 
this avenue be shut to the call of sufferance, it will 
make itself heard through that of force, and we shall 
go on, as other nations are doing, in the endless circle 
of oppression, rebellion, reformation; and oppression, 
rebellion, reformation, again; and so on forever. 
These, Sir, are my opinions of the governments we 
see among men, and of the principles by which alone 
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we may prevent our own from falling into the same 
dreadful track. I have given them at greater length 
than your letter called for. But I cannot say things 
by halves; and I confide them to your honor, so to 
use them as to preserve me from the gridiron of the 
public papers. If you shall approve and enforce 
them, as you have done that of equal representation, 
they may do some good. If not, keep them to yourself 
as the effusions of withered age and useless time. I 
shall, with not the less truth, assure you of my great 
respect and consideration. 


To fohn Adams 


MonricEL_o, August 1, 1816 


Dear Sir, — Your two philosophical letters of May 
4th and 6th have been too long in my carton of 
‘letters to be answered.’ To the question, indeed, on 
the utility of grief, no answer remains to be given. 
You have exhausted the subject. I see that, with the 
other evils of life, it is destined to temper the cup we 
are to drink. 


Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good; 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes ills; 

To most he mingles both. 


Putting to myself your question, would I agree to 
live my seventy-three years over again forever? I hes- 
itate to say. With Chew’s limitations from twenty- 
five to sixty, I would say yes; and I might go further 
back, but not come lower down. For, at the latter 
period, with most of us, the powers of life are sensibly 
on the wane, sight becomes dim, hearing dull, mem- 
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ory constantly enlarging its frightful blank and part- 
ing with all we have ever seen or known, spirits evap- 
orate, bodily debility creeps on palsying every limb, 
and so faculty after faculty quits us, and where thep 
is life? If, in its full vigor, of good as well as evil, your 
friend Vassall could doubt its value, it must be purely 
a negative quantity when its evils alone remain. Yet 
I do not go into his opinion entirely. I do not agree 
that an age of pleasure is no compensation for a mo- 
ment of pain. I think, with you, that life is a fair 
matter of account, and the balance often, nay gener- 
ally, in its favor. It is not indeed easy, by calculation 
of intensity and time, to apply a common measure, or 
to fix the par between pleasure and pain; yet it exists, 
and is measureable. On the question, for example, 
whether to be cut for the stone? The young, with a 
longer prospect of years, think these overbalance the 
pain of the operation. Dr. Franklin, at the age of 
eighty, thought his residuum of life not worth that 
price. I should have thought with him, even taking 
the stone out of the scale. There is a ripeness of time 
for death, regarding others as well as ourselves, when 
it is reasonable we should drop off, and make room 
for another growth. When we have lived our gener- 
ation out, we should not wish to encroach on another. 
I enjoy good health; I am happy in what is around 
me, yet I assure you I am ripe for leaving all, this 
year, this day, this hour. If it could be doubted 
whether we would go back to twenty-five, how can it 
be whether we would go forward from seventy-three? 
Bodily decay is gloomy in prospect, but of all human 
contemplations the most abhorrent is body without 
mind. Perhaps, however, I might accept of time to 
read Grimm before I go. Fifteen volumes of anec- 
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dotes and incidents, within the compass of my own 
time and cognizance, written by a man of genius, of 
taste, of point, an acquaintance, the measure and 
traverses of whose mind I know, could not fail to 
turn the scale in favor of life during their perusal. I 
must write to Ticknor to add it to my catalogue, and 
hold on till it comes. .. . I know nothing of the his- 
tory of the Jesuits you mention in four volumes. Is 
it a good one? I dislike, with you, their restoration, 
because it marks a retrograde step from light towards 
darkness. We shall have our follies without doubt. 
Some one or more of them will always be afloat. But 
ours will be the follies of enthusiasm, not of bigotry, 
not of Jesuitism. Bigotry is the disease of ignorance, 
of morbid minds; enthusiasm of the free and buoyant. 
Education and free discussion are the antidotes of 
both. We are destined to be a barrier against the re- 
turns of ignorance and barbarism. Old Europe will 
have to lean on our shoulders, and to hobble along by 
our side, under the monkish trammels of priests and 
kings, as she can. What a colossus shall we be when 
the southern continent comes up to our mark! What 
a stand will it secure as a ralliance for the reason and 
freedom of the globe! I like the dreams of the future 
better than the history of the past, — so good night! 
I will dream on, always fancying that Mrs. Adams 
and yourself are by my side marking the progress 
and the obliquities of ages and countries. | 


To ‘fohn Adams 


MonrtIicEL1o, November 13, 1818 
THE public papers, my dear friend, announce the 
fatal event * of which your letter of October the 20th 
* The death of Mrs. Adams. 
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had given me ominous foreboding. Tried myself in 
the school of affliction, by the loss of every form of 
connection which can rive the human heart, I know 
well, and feel what you have lost, what you have suf- 
fered, are suffering, and have yet to endure. The 
same trials have taught me that for ills so immeasur- 
able, time and silence are the only medicine. I will 
not, therefore, by useless condolences, open afresh the 
sluices of your grief, nor, although mingling sincerely 
my tears with yours, will I say a word more where 
words are vain but that it is of some comfort to us 
both, that the term is not very distant, at which we 
are to deposit in the same cerement, our sorrows and 
suffering bodies, and to ascend in essence to an ecstatic 
meeting with the friends we have loved and lost, and 
whom we shall still love and never lose again. God 
bless you and support you under your heavy affliction. 


To Vine Utley 


MonticeE._o, March 21, 1819 


Sir, — Your letter of February the 18th came to hand 
on the Ist instant; and the request of the history of 
my physical habits would have puzzled me not a 
little, had it not been for the model with which you 
accompanied it, of Doctor Rush’s answer to a similar 
inquiry. I live so much like other people, that I 
might refer to ordinary life as the history of my own. 
Like my friend the Doctor, I have lived temperately, 
eating little animal food, and that not as an aliment, 
so much as a condiment for the vegetables, which con- 
stitute my principal diet. I double however, the 
Doctor’s glass and a half of wine, and even treble it 
with a friend; but halve its effects by drinking the 
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weak wines only. The ardent wines I cannot drink, 
nor do I use ardent spirits in any form. Malt liquors 
and cider are my table drinks, and my breakfast, like 
that also of my friend, is of tea and coffee. I have been 
blest with organs of digestion which accept and con- 
coct, without ever murmuring, whatever the palate 
chooses to consign to them, and I have not yet lost a 
tooth by age. I was a hard student until I entered on 
the business of life, the duties of which leave no idle 
time to those disposed to fulfil them; and now, re- 
tired, and at the age of seventy-six, | am again a hard 
student. Indeed, my fondness for reading and study 
revolts me from the drudgery of letter writing. Anda 
stiff wrist, consequence of an early dislocation, makes 
writing both slow and painful. I am not so regular in 
my sleep as the Doctor says he was, devoting to it 
from five to eight hours, according as my company or 
the book I am reading interests me; and I never go to 
bed without an hour, or half hour’s previous reading 
of something moral, whereon to ruminate in the inter- 
vals of sleep. But whether I retire to bed early or 
late, I rise with the sun. I use spectacles at night, but 
not necessarily in the day, unless in reading small 
print. My hearing is distinct in particular conversa- 
tion, but confused when several voices cross each 
other, which unfits me for the society of the table. 
I have been more fortunate than my friend in the 
article of health. So free from catarrhs that I have 
not had one, (in the breast, I mean) on an average of 
eight or ten years through life. I ascribe this exemp- 
tion partly to the habit of bathing my feet in cold 
water every morning, for sixty years past. A fever of 
more than twenty-four hours I have not had above 
two or three times in my life. A periodical headache 
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has afflicted me occasionally, once, perhaps, in six or 
eight years, for two or three weeks at a time, which 
seems now to have left me; and except on a late occa- 
sion of indisposition, I enjoy good health; too feeble, 
indeed, to walk much, but riding without fatigue six 
or eight miles a day, and sometimes thirty or forty. 
I may end these egotisms, therefore, as I began, by 
saying that my life has been so much like that of 
other people, that I might say with Horace, to every 
one ‘nomine mutato, narratur fabula de te.’ | must not 
end, however, without due thanks for the kind senti- 
ments of regard you are so good as to express towards 
myself; and with my acknowledgments for these, be 
pleased to accept the assurances of my respect and 
esteem. 


To Ezra Styles 


MonTICcELLo, Zune 25, 1819 


Your favor, Sir, of the 14th has been duly received, 
and with it the book you were so kind as to forward 
to me. For this mark of attention, be pleased to ac- 
cept my thanks. The science of the human mind is 
curious, but is one on which I have not indulged my- 
self in much speculation. The times in which I have 
lived, and the scenes in which I have been engaged, 
have required me to keep the mind too much in ac- 
tion to have leisure to study minutely its laws of ac- 
tion. I am therefore little qualified to give an opinion 
on the comparative worth of books on that subject, 
and little disposed to do it on any book. Yours has 
brought the science within a small compass, and that 
is the merit of the first order; and especially with one 
to whom the drudgery of letter-writing often denies 
the leisure of reading a single page in a week. On 
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looking over the summary of the contents of your 
book, it does not seem likely to bring into collision 
any of those sectarian differences which you suppose 
may exist between us. In that branch of religion 
which regards the moralities of life, and the duties of 
a social being, which teaches us to love our neighbors 
as ourselves, and to do good to all men, I am sure 
that you and I do not differ. We probably differ on 
the dogmas of theology, the foundation of all sectari- 
anism, and on which no two sects dream alike; for if 
they did they would then be of the same. You say 
you are a Calvinist. Iam not. I am of a sect by my- 
self, as far as I know. I am not a Jew, and therefore 
do not adopt their theology, which supposes the God 
of infinite justice to punish the sins of the fathers 
upon their children, unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion; and the benevolent and sublime Reformer of 
that religion has told us only that God is good and 
perfect, but has not defined Him. I am, therefore, 
of His theology, believing that we have neither 
words nor ideas adequate to that definition. And if 
we could all, after this example, leave the subject as 
undefinable, we should all be of one sect, doers of 
good, and eschewers of evil. No doctrines of His 
lead toschism. It is the speculations of crazy theolo- 
gists which have made a Babel of a religion the most 
moral and sublime ever preached to man, and calcu- 
lated to heal, and not to create differences. These re- 
ligious animosities I impute to those who call them- 
selves His ministers, and who engraft their casuistries 
on the stock of His simple precepts. I am sometimes 
more angry with them than is authorized by the 
blessed charities which He preaches. To yourself I 
pray the acceptance of my great respect. 
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To William Short* 
MontIceLLo, April 13, 1820 


Dear Sir, — Your favor of March the 27th is re- 
ceived, and as you request, a copy of the syllabus 
is now enclosed. It was originally written to Dr. 
Rush. On his death, fearing that the inquisition of 
the public might get hold of it, I asked the return of 
it from the family, which they kindly complied with. 
At the request of another friend, I had given him a 
copy. He lent it to Ais friend to read, who copied it, 
and in a few months it appeared in the Theological 
Magazine of London. Happily that repository is 
scarcely known in this country, and the syllabus, 
therefore, is still a secret, and in your hands I am sure 
it will continue so. 

But while this syllabus is meant to place the char- 
acter of Jesus in its true and high light, as no impostor 
Himself, but a great Reformer of the Hebrew code of 
religion, it is not to be understood that I am with 
Him in all His doctrines. I am a Materialist; he 
takes the side of Spiritualism; he preaches the efficacy 
of repentance towards forgiveness of sin; I require a 
counterpoise of good works to redeem it, etc., etc. 
It is the innocence of His character, the purity and 
sublimity of His moral precepts, the eloquence of His 
inculcations, the beauty of the apologues in which He 
conveys them, that I so much admire; sometimes, 
indeed, needing indulgence to eastern hyperbolism. 
My eulogies, too, may be founded on a postulate 
which all may not be ready to grant. Among the 
sayings and discourses imputed to Him by His bio- 


* William Short, of Virginia, 1759-1849, who was secretary of the 
Legation at Paris when Jefferson was Minister, 
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graphers, I find many passages of fine imagination, 
correct morality, and of the most lovely benevolence; 
and others, again, of so much ignorance, so much ab- 
surdity, so much untruth, charlatanism and impos- 
ture, as to pronounce it impossible that such contra- 
dictions should have proceeded from the same Being. 
I separate, therefore, the gold from the dross; restore 
to Him the former, and leave the latter to the stupid- 
ity of some, and roguery of others of His disciples. 
Of this band of dupes and impostors, Paul was the 
great Corypheeus, the first corruptor of the doctrine 
of Jesus. These palpabie interpolations and falsifica- 
tions of His doctrines, led me to try to sift them apart. 
I found the work obvious and easy, and that His part 
composed the most beautiful morsel of morality which 
has been given tous by man. The syllabus is there- 
fore of His doctrines, not a// of mine. I read them as 
I do those of other ancient and modern moralists, with 
a mixture of approbation and dissent. 

The history of our University you know so far. 
Seven of the ten pavilions destined for the professors 
and about thirty dormitories, will be completed this 
year; and three others, with six hotels for boarding, 
and seventy other dormitories, will be completed the 
next year, and the whole be in readiness then to re- 
ceive those who are to occupy them. But means to 
bring these into place, and to set the machine into 
motion, must come from the legislature. An opposi- 
tion, in the meantime, has been gotup. That of our 
alma mater, William and Mary, is not of much'weight. 
She must descend into the secondary rank of acade- 
mies of preparation for the University. The serious 
enemies are the priests of the different religious sects, 
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to whose spells on the human mind its improvement 
is ominous. Their pulpits are now resounding with 
denunciations against the appointment of Doctor 
Cooper, whom they charge as a monotheist in opposi- 
tion to their tritheism. Hostile as these sects are, in 
every other point, to one another, they unite in main- 
taining their mystical theogony against those who 
believe there is one God only. The Presbyterian 
clergy are loudest; the most intolerant of all sects, the 
most tyrannical and ambitious; ready at the word 
of the lawgiver, if such a word could be now obtained, 
to put the torch to the pile, and to rekindle in this 
virgin hemisphere, the flames in which their oracle 
Calvin consumed the poor Servetus because he could 
not find in his Euclid the proposition which has de- 
monstrated that three are one and one is three, nor 
subscribe to that of Calvin, that magistrates have a 
right to exterminate all heretics to Calvinistic Creed. 
They pant to re-establish, dy Jaw, that holy inquisi- 
tion, which they can now only infuse into pudlic 
opinion. We have most unwisely committed to the 
hierophants of our particular superstition, the di- 
rection of public opinion, that lord of the universe. 
We have given them stated and privileged days to 
collect and catechise us, opportunities of delivering 
their oracles to the people in mass, and of moulding 
their minds as wax in the hollow of their hands. But 
in despite of their fulminations against endeavors to 
enlighten the general mind, to improve the reason of 
the people, and encourage them in the use of it, the 
liberality of this State will support this institution, 
and give fair play to the cultivation of reason. Can 
you ever find a more eligible occasion of visiting once 
more your native country, than that of accompanying 
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Mr. Correa, and of seeing with him this beautiful 
and hopeful institution i2 ovo? 


Although I had laid down as a law to myself, never 
to write, talk, or even think of politics, to know 
nothing of public affairs, and therefore had ceased to 
read newspapers, yet the Missouri question aroused 
and filled me with alarm. The old schism of federal 
and republican threatened nothing, because it existed 
in every State, and united them together by the fra- 
ternism of party. But the coincidence of a marked 
principle, moral and political, with a geographical 
line, once conceived, I feared would never more be 
obliterated from the mind; that it would be recurring 
on every occasion and renewing irritations, until it 
would kindle such mutual and moral hatred, as to 
render separation preferable to eternal discord. I 
have been among the most sanguine in believing that 
our Union would be of long duration. I now doubt it 
much, and see the event at no great distance, and the 
direct consequence of this question; not by the line 
which has been so confidently counted on; the laws 
of nature control this; but by the Potomac, Ohio and 
Missouri, or more probably, the Mississippi upwards 
to our northern boundary. My only comfort and 
confidence is, that I shall not live to see this; and I 
envy not the present generation the glory of throwing 
away the fruits of their fathers’ sacrifices of life and 
fortune, and of rendering desperate the experiment 
which was to decide ultimately whether man is capa- 
ble of self-government? This treason against human 
hope, will signalize their epoch in future history, as 
the counterpart of the medal of their predecessors. 
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I salute you with constant and affectionate friend- 
ship and respect. 


To Fohn Holmes * 


MonmTIicE.1o, April 22, 1820 


I THANK you, dear Sir, for the copy you have been so 
kind as to send me of the letter to your constituents 
on the Missouri question. It is a perfect justification 
to them. I had for a long time ceased to read news- 
papers, or pay any attention to public affairs, confi- 
dent they were in good hands, and content to be a 
passenger in our bark to the shore from which I am 
not distant. But this momentous question, like a 
fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with 
terror. I considered it at once as the knell of the 
Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the moment. But 
this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. A geo- 
graphical line, coinciding with a marked principle, 
moral and political, once conceived and held up to the 
angry passions of men, will never be obliterated; and 
every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper. 
I can say, with conscious truth, that there is not aman 
on earth who would sacrifice more than I would to re- 
lieve us from this heavy reproach, in any practical 
way. The cession of that kind of property, for so it is 
misnamed, is a bagatelle which would not cost me a 
second thought, if, in that way, a general emancipa- 
tion and expatriation could be effected; and, grad- 
ually, and with due sacrifices, I think it might be. 
But as it is, we have the wolf by the ears, and we can 

t John Holmes, of Massachusetts and Maine, 1773-1843, who became 


a Republican in 1811. He was active in promoting the Missouri Com- 
promise. 
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neither hold him, nor safely let him go. Justice is in 
one scale, and self-preservation in the other. Of one 
thing I am certain, that as the passage of slaves from 
one State to another, would not make a slave of a 
single human being who would not be so without it, 
so their diffusion over a greater surface would make 
them individually happier, and proportionally fa- 
cilitate the accomplishment of their emancipation, 
by dividing the burden on a greater number of coad- 
jutors. An abstinence too, from this act of power, 
would remove the jealousy excited by the under- 
taking of Congress to regulate the condition of the 
different descriptions of men composing a State. 
This certainly is the exclusive right of every State, 
which nothing in the Constitution has taken from 
them and given to the General Government. Could 
Congress, for example, say, that the non-freemen of 
Connecticut shall be freemen, or that they shall not 
emigrate into any other State? 

I regret that I am now to die in the belief, that the 
useless sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 
1776, to acquire self-government and happiness to 
their country, is to be thrown away by the unwise 
and unworthy passions of their sons, and that my 
only consolation is to be, that I live not to weep over 
it. If they would but dispassionately weigh the bless- 
ings they will throw away, against an abstract prin- 
ciple more likely to be effected by union than by 
scission, they would pause before they would per- 
petrate this act of suicide on themselves, and of 
treason against the hopes of the world. To yourself, 
as the faithful advocate of the Union, I tender the 
offering of my high esteem and respect. 
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To William Short 


MontTIcELLo, August 4, 1820 


Dear Sir, —I owe you a letter for your favor of 
June the 29th, which was received in due time; and 
there being no subject of the day, of particular in- 
terest, I will make this a supplement to mine of April 
the 13th. My aim in that was to justify the character- 
of Jesus against the fictions of His pseudo-followers, 
which have exposed Him to the inference of being an 
impostor. For if we could believe that He really 
countenanced the follies, the falsehoods, and the 
charlatanisms which His biographers father on Him, 
and admit the misconstructions, interpolations, and 
theorizations of the fathers of the early, and fanatics 
of the latter ages, the conclusion would be irresistible 
by every sound mind, that He was an impostor. I 
give no credit to their falsifications of His actions and 
doctrines, and to rescue His character, the postulate 
in my letter asked only what is granted in reading 
every other historian. When Livy and Siculus, for: 
example, tell us things which coincide with our ex- 
perience of the order of nature, we credit them on 
their word, and place their narrations among the 
records of credible history. But when they tell us of 
calves speaking, of statues sweating blood, and other 
things against the course of nature, we reject these as 
fables not belonging to history. In like manner, when 
an historian, speaking of a character well known and 
established on satisfactory testimony, imputes to it 
things incompatible with that character, we reject 
them without hesitation, and assent to that only of 
which we have better evidence. Had Plutarch in- 
formed us that Czesar and Cicero passed their whole 
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lives in religious exercises, and abstinence from the 
affairs of the world, we should reject what was so 
inconsistent with their established characters, still 
crediting what he relates in conformity with our ideas 
of them. So again, the superlative wisdom of Socrates 
is testified by all antiquity, and placed on ground not 
to be questioned. When, therefore, Plato puts into 
his mouth such paralogisms, such quibbles on words, 
and sophisms as a school-boy would be ashamed of, 
we conclude they were the whimsies of Plato’s own 
foggy brain, and acquit Socrates of puerilities so un- 
like his character. (Speaking of Plato, I will add, that 
no writer, ancient or modern, has bewildered the 
world with more ignis fatui, than this renowned phi- 
losopher, in Ethics, in Politics, and Physics. In the 
latter, to specify a single example, compare his views 
of the animal economy, in his Timzeus, with those of 
Mrs. Bryan in her Conversations on Chemistry, and 
weigh the science of the canonized philosopher against 
the good sense of the unassuming lady. But Plato’s 
visions have furnished a basis for endless systems of 
mystical theology, and he is therefore all but adopted 
as a Christian saint. It is surely time for men to think 
for themselves, and to throw off the authority of 
names so artificially magnified. But to return from 
this parenthesis). I say, that this free exercise of 
reason is all I ask for the vindication of the character 
of Jesus. We find in the writings of His biographers 
matter of two distinct descriptions. First, a ground- 
work of vulgar ignorance, of things impossible, of 
superstitions, fanaticisms, and fabrications. Inter- 
mixed with these, again, are sublime ideas of the Su- 
preme Being, aphorisms, and precepts of the purest 
morality and benevolence, sanctioned by a life of 
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humility, innocence, and simplicity of manners, 
neglect of riches, absence of worldly ambition and 
honors, with an eloquence and persuasiveness which 
have not been surpassed. These could not be inven- 
tions of the grovelling authors who relate them. 
They are far beyond the powers of their feeble minds, 
They show that there was a character, the subject of 
their history, whose splendid conceptions were above 
all suspicion of being interpolations from their hands. 
Can we be at a loss in separating such materials, and 
ascribing each to its genuine author? The difference 
is obvious to the eye and to the understanding, and 
we may read as we run to each his part; and I will 
venture to affirm, that he who, as I have done, will 
undertake to winnow this grain from the chaff, will 
find it not to require a moment’s consideration. The 
parts fall asunder of themselves, as would those of an 
image of metal and clay. 

There are, I acknowledge, passages not free from 
objection, which we may, with probability, ascribe to 
Jesus Himself; but claiming indulgence from the cir- 
cumstances under which He acted. His object was 
the reformation of some articles in the religion of the 
Jews, as taught by Moses. That sect had presented 
for the object of their worship, a Being of terrific 
character, cruel, vindictive, capricious, and unjust. 
Jesus, taking for His type the best qualities of the 
human head and heart, wisdom, justice, goodness, 
and adding to them power, ascribed all of these, but 
in infinite perfection, to the Supreme Being, and 
formed Him really worthy of their adoration. Moses 
had either not believed in a future state of existence, 
or had not thought it essential to be explicitly taught 
to his people. Jesus inculcated that doctrine with 
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emphasis and precision. Moses had bound the Jews to 
many idle ceremonies, mummeries, and observances, 
of no effect towards producing the social utilities 
which constitute the essence of virtue; Jesus exposed 
their futility and insignificance. The one instilled 
into his people the most anti-social spirit towards 
other nations; the other preached philanthropy and 
universal charity and benevolence. The office of the 
reformer of the superstitions of a nation, is ever dan- 
gerous. Jesus had to walk on the perilous confines of 
reason and religion; and a step to right or left might 
place Him within the grasp of the priests of the super- 
stition, a bloodthirsty race, as cruel and remorseless 
as the Being whom they represented as the family 
God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, and the local 
God of Israel. They were constantly laying snares, 
too, to entangle Him in the web of the law. He was 
justifiable, therefore, in avoiding these by evasions, 
by sophisms, by misconstructions and misapplica- 
tions of scraps of the prophets, and in defending Him- 
self with these their own weapons, as sufficient, ad 
homines, at least. That Jesus did not mean to impose 
Himself on mankind as the Son of God, physically 
speaking, I have been convinced by the writings of 
men more learned than myself in that lore. But that 
He might conscientiously believe Himself inspired 
from above, is very possible. The whole religion of 
the Jew, inculcated on him from his infancy, was 
founded in the belief of divine inspiration. The fumes 
of the most disordered imaginations were recorded in 
their religious code, as special communications of the 
Deity; and as it could not but happen that, in the 
course of ages, events would now and then turn up 
to which some of these vague rhapsodies might be 
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accommodated by the aid of allegories, figures, types, 
and other tricks upon words, they have not only pre- 
served their credit with the Jews of all subsequent 
times, but are the foundation of much of the religions 
of those who have schismatised from them. Elevated 
by the enthusiasm of a warm and pure heart, con- 
scious of the high strains of an eloquence which had 
not been taught Him, he might readily mistake the 
coruscations of His own fine genius for inspirations 
of an higher order. This belief carried, therefore, no 
more personal imputation, than the belief of Socrates, 
that himself was under the care and admonitions 
of a guardian Demon. And how many of our wisest 
men still believe in the reality of these inspirations, 
while perfectly sane on all other subjects. Excusing, 
therefore, on these considerations, those passages in 
the Gospels which seem to bear marks of weakness in 
Jesus, ascribing to Him what alone is consistent with 
the great and pure character of which the same writ- 
ings furnish proofs, and to their proper authors 
their own trivialities and imbecilities, I think myself 
authorized to conclude the purity and distinction of 
His character, in opposition to the impostures which 
those authors would fix upon Him; and that the 
postulate of my former letter is no more than is 
granted in all other historical works. 

Mr. Correa is here, on his farewell visit to us. He 
has been much pleased with the plan and progress of 
our University, and has given some valuable hints to 
its botanical branch. He goes to do, I hope, much 
good in his new country; the public instruction there, 
as I understand, being within the department de- 
stined for him. He is not without dissatisfaction, 
and reasonable dissatisfaction too, with the piracies 
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of Baltimore; but his justice and friendly dispositions 
will, 1 am sure, distinguish between the iniquities of a 
few plunderers, and the sound principles of our coun- 
try at large, and of our government especially. From 
many conversations with him, I hope he sees, and 
will promote in his new situation, the advantages of 
a cordial fraternization among all the American na- 
tions, and the importance of their coalescing in an 
American system of policy, totally independent of 
and unconnected with that of Europe. The day is not 
distant, when we may formally require a meridian of 
partition through the ocean which separates the two 
hemispheres, on the hither side of which no European 
gun shall ever be heard, nor an American on the other; 
and when, during the rage of the eternal wars of 
Europe, the lion and the lamb, within our regions, 
shall lie down together in peace. The excess of popu- 
lation in Europe, and want of room, render war, in 
their opinion, necessary to keep down that excess in 
numbers. Here, room is abundant, population scanty, 
and peace the necessary means for producing men, to 
whom the redundant soil is offering the means of life 
and happiness. The principles of society there and 
here, then, are radically different, and I hope no 
American patriot will even lose sight of the essential 
policy of interdicting in the seas and territories of 
both Americas, the ferocious and sanguinary contests 
of Europe. I wish to see this coalition begun. I am 
earnest for an agreement with the maritime powers of 
Europe, assigning them the task of keeping down the 
piracies of their seas and the cannibalisms of the 
African coasts, and to us, the suppression of the same 
enormities within our seas; and for this purpose, I 
should rejoice to see the fleets of Brazil and the 
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United States riding together as brethren of the same 
family, and pursuing the same object. And indeed it 
would be of happy augury to begin at once this con- 
cert of action here, on the invitation of either to the 
other government, while the way might be preparing 
for withdrawing our cruisers from Europe, and pre- 
venting naval collisions there which daily endanger 
our peace. ge | 


fade 


Accept assurances of the sincerity of my friendship 
and respect for you. 


To Richard Rush * 


MontIcEtLo, October 20, 1820 


I HAVE no news to give you; for I have none but from 
the newspapers, and believing little of that myself, 
it would be an unworthy present to my friends. But 
the important news lies now on your side of the At- 
lantic. England, in throes from a trifle, as it would 
seem, but that trifle the symptom of an irremediable 
disease proceeding from a long course of exhaustion 
by efforts and burdens beyond her natural strength; 
France agonizing between royalists and constitution- 
alists; the other States of Europe pressing on to 
revolution and the rights of man, and the colossal 
powers of Russia and Austria marshalled against 
them. These are more than specks of hurricane in the 
horizon of the world. You, who are young, may live 
to see its issue; the beginning only is for my time. 
Nor is our side of the water entirely without a wave. 


* Richard Rush, 1780-1859, a son of Dr. Benjamin Rush, at this time 
Minister to England, 
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A hideous evil, the magnitude of which is seen, and at 
a distance only, by the one party, and more sorely 
felt and sincerely deplored by the other, from the 
difficulty of the cure, divides us at this moment too 
angrily. The attempt by one party to prohibit will- 
ing States from sharing the evil, is thought by the 
other to render desperate, by accumulation, the hope 
of its final eradication. If a little time, however, is 
given to both parties to cool, and to dispel their 
visionary fears, they will see that concurring in senti- 
ment as to the evil, moral and political, the duty and 
interest of both is to concur also in divining a prac- 
ticable process of cure. Should time not be given, and 
the schism be pushed to separation, it will be for a 
short term only; two or three years’ trial will bring 
_ them back, like quarrelling lovers to renewed em- 
braces, and increased affections. The experiment of 
separation would soon prove to both that they had 
mutually miscalculated their best interests. And 
even were the parties in Congress to secede in a pas- 
sion, the soberer people would call a convention and 
cement again the severance attempted by the insan- 
ity of their functionaries. With this consoling view, 
my greatest grief would be for the fatal effect of such 
an event on the hopes and happiness of the world. 
We exist, and are quoted, as standing proofs that a 
government, so modelled as to rest continually on 
the will of the whole society, is a practicable govern- 
ment. Were we to break to pieces, it would damp the 
hopes and the efforts of the good, and give triumph 
to those of the bad through the whole enslaved 
world. As members, therefore, of the universal so- 
ciety of mankind, and standing in high and respon- 
sible relation with them, it is our sacred duty to sup- 
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press passion among ourselves, and not to blast the 
confidence we have inspired of proof that a govern- 
ment of reason is better than one of force. This letter 
is not of facts, but of opinions, as you will observe; 
and although the converse is generally the most ac- 
ceptable, I do not know that, in your situation, the 
opinions of your countrymen may not be as desirable 
to be known to you as facts. They constitute, indeed, 
moral facts, as important as physical ones to the 
attention of the public functionary. Wishing you a 
long career to the services you may render your 
country, and that it may be a career of happiness 
and prosperity to yourself, I salute you with affec- 
tionate attachment and respect. 


To fared Sparks * 


Monrtice.1o, November 4,-1820 
Sir, — Your favor of September 18th is just received, 
with the book accompanying it. Its delay was owing 
to that of the box of books from Mr. Guegan, in 
which it was packed. Being just setting out on a 
journey I have time only to look over the summary 
of contents. In this I see nothing in which I am likely 
to differ materially from you. I hold the precepts 
of Jesus, as delivered by Himself, to be the most 
pure benevolent, and sublime which have ever been 
preached to man. I adhere to the principles of the 
first age; and consider all subsequent innovations as 
corruptions of His religion, having no foundation in 
what came from Him. The metaphysical insanities 
of Athanasius, of Loyola, and of Calvin, are, to my 


t Jared Sparks, 1789-1866, was at this time a Unitarian minister in 
Baltimore. He was later president of Harvard, 
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understanding, mere relapses into polytheism, dif- 
fering from paganism only by being more unintelli- 
gible. The religion of Jesus is founded in the Unity 
of God, and this principle chiefly, gave it triumph 
over the rabble of heathen gods then acknowledged. 
Thinking men of all nations rallied readily to the 
doctrine of one only God, and embraced it with the 
pure morals which Jesus inculcated. If the freedom 
of religion, guaranteed to us by law in theory, can ever 
rise in practice under the overbearing inquisition of 
public opinion, truth will prevail over fanaticism, 
and the genuine doctrines of Jesus, so long perverted 
by His pseudo-priests, will again be restored to their 
original purity. This reformation will advance with 
the other improvements of the human mind, but too 
late for me to witness it. Accept my thanks for your 
book, in which I shall read with pleasure your.dever 
opments of the subject, and with them the assurance 
of my high respect. 


To Philip N. Nicholas 


MontTIicE.1o, December 11, 1821 

Dear Sir,— Your letter of December the i1gth 
places me under a dilemma, which I cannot solve but 
by an exposition of the naked truth. I would have 
wished this rather to have remained as hitherto, with- 
out inquiry; but your inquiries have a right to be 
answered. I will do it as exactly as the great lapse of 
time and a waning memory will enable me. I may 
misremember indifferent circumstances, but can be 
right in substance. 

At the time when the republicans of our country 
were so much alarmed at the proceedings of the 
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federal ascendency in Congress, in the executive and 
the judiciary departments, it became a matter of 
serious consideration how head could be made against 
their enterprises on the Constitution. The leading 
republicans in Congress found themselves of no use 
there, browbeaten, as they were, by a bold and over- 
whelming majority. They concluded to retire from 
that field, take a stand in the State legislatures, and 
endeavor there to arrest their progress. The alien 
and sedition laws furnished the particular occasion. 
The sympathy between Virginia and Kentucky was 
more cordial, and more intimately confidential, than 
between any other two States of republican policy. 
Mr. Madison came into the Virginia legislature. I 
was then in the Vice-Presidency, and could not leave 
my station. But your father, Colonel W. C. Nicholas, 
and myself happening to be together, the engaging 
the co-operation of Kentucky in an energetic protes- 
tation against the constitutionality of those laws, 
became a subject of consultation. Those gentlemen 
pressed me strongly to sketch resolutions for that 
purpose, your father undertaking to introduce them 
to that legislature, with a solemn assurance, which I 
strictly required, that it should not be known from 
what quarter they came. I drew and delivered them 
to him, and in keeping their origin secret, he fulfilled 
his pledge of honor. Some years after this, Colonel 
Nicholas asked me if I would have any objection to 
its being known that I had drawn them. I pointedly 
enjoined that it should not. Whether he had un- 
guardedly intimated it before to any one, I know not; 
but I afterwards observed in the papers repeated im- 
putations of them to me; on which, as has been my 
practice on all occasions of imputation, I have ob- 
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served entire silence. The question, indeed, has never 
before been put to me, nor should I answer it to any 
other than yourself; seeing no good end to be pro- 
posed by it, and the desire of tranquillity inducing 
with me a wish to be withdrawn from public notice. 
Your father’s zeal and talents were too well known, 
to derive any additional distinction from the pen- 
ning these resolutions. That circumstance, surely, 
was of far less merit than those proposing, and carry- 
ing them through the legislature of his State. The 
only fact in this statement, on which my memory is 
not distinct, is the time and occasion of the consulta- 
tion with your father, and Colonel Nicholas. It took 
place here, I know; but whether any other person was 
present, or communicated with, is my doubt. I think 
Mr. Madison was either with us, or consulted, but 
my memory is uncertain as to minute details. 

I fear, dear Sir, we are now in such another crisis, 
with this difference only, that the judiciary branch is 
alone and single-handed in the present assaults on the 
Constitution. But its assaults are more sure and 
deadly, as from an agent seemingly passive and un- 
assuming. May you and your contemporaries meet 
them with the same determination and effect, as your 
father and his did the alien and sedition laws, and 
preserve inviolate a Constitution, which, cherished 
in all its chastity and purity, will prove in the end a 
blessing to all the nations of the earth. With these 
prayers, accept those for your own happiness and 
prosperity. 
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To William ‘fohnson * 


MonrticELLo, March 4, 1823 
DEAR Sir, — 


The North American Review is a work I do not 
take, and which is little known in this State, conse- 
quently I have never seen its observations on your 
inestimable history,? but a reviewer can never let a 
work pass uncensured. He must always make him- 
self wiser than his author. He would otherwise think 
it an abdication of his office of censor. On this oc- 
casion, he seems to have had more sensibility for 
Virginia than she has for herself; for, on reading the 
work, I saw nothing to touch our pride or jealousy, but 
every expression of respect and good will which truth 
could justify. The family of enemies, whose buzz you 
apprehend, are now nothing. You may learn this at 
Washington; and their military relation has long ago 
had the full-voiced condemnation of his own State. 
Do not fear, therefore, these insects. What you write 
will be far above their grovelling sphere. Let me, 
then, implore you, dear Sir, to finish your history 
of parties, leaving the time of publication to the state 
of things you may deem proper, but taking especial 
care that we do not lose it altogether. We have been 
too careless of our future reputation, while our Tories 
will omit nothing to place us in the wrong. Besides 
the five-volumed libel which represents us as strug- 
gling for office, and not at all to prevent our govern- 


t William Johnson, of South Carolina, 1771-1834, whom Jefferson had 
appointed Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

2 Justice Johnson’s Life of Nathanael Greene was reviewed in the issue 
for October, 1822, 
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ment from being administered into a monarchy, the 
life of Hamilton is in the hands of a man who, to the 
bitterness of the priest, adds rancor of the fiercest 
federalism. Mr. Adams’ papers, too, and his bio- 
graphy, will descend of course to his son, whose pen, 
you know, is pointed, and his prejudices not in our 
favor. And doubtless other things are in preparation, 
unknown to us. On our part we are depending on 
truth to make itself known, while history is taking a 
contrary set which may become too inveterate for 
correction. Mr. Madison will probably leave some- 
thing, but I believe, only particular passages of our 
history, and these chiefly confined to the period be- 
tween the dissolution of the old and commencement 
of the new government, which is peculiarly within his 
knowledge. After he joined me in the administration, 
he had no leisure to write. This, too, was my case. 
But although I had not time to prepare anything ex- 
press, my letters, (all preserved) will furnish the daily 
occurrences and views from my return from Europe 
in 1790, till I retired finally from office. These will 
command more conviction than anything I could 
have written after my retirement, no day having 
ever passed during that period without a letter to 
somebody; written too in the moment, and in the 
warmth and freshness of fact and feeling, they will 
carry internal evidence that what they breathe is 
genuine. Selections from these, after my death, may 
come out successively as the maturity of circum- 
stances may render their appearance seasonable. 
But multiplied testimony, multiplied views will be 
necessary to give solid establishment to truth. Much 
is known to one which is not known to another, and 
no one knows everything. It is the sum of individual 
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knowledge which is to make up the whole truth, and 
to give its correct current through future time. Then 
do not, dear Sir, withhold your stock of information;. 
and I would moreover recommend that you trust it 
not toa single copy, nor to a single depository. Leave 
it not in the power of any one person, under the dis- 
tempered view of an unlucky moment, to deprive us 
of the weight of your testimony, and to purchase, by 
its destruction, the favor of any party or person, as 
happened with a paper of Dr. Franklin’s. 

I cannot lay down my pen without recurring to 
one of the subjects of my former letter, for in truth 
there is no danger I apprehend so much as the con- 
solidation of our government by the noiseless, and 
therefore unalarming, instrumentality of the Supreme 
Court. This is the form in which federalism now ar- 
rays itself, and consolidation is the present principle 
of distinction between republicans and the pseudo- 
republicans but real federalists. I must comfort my- 
self with the hope that the judges will see the im- 
portance and the duty of giving their country the 
only evidence they can give of fidelity to its Constitu- 
tion and integrity in the administration of its laws; 
that is to say, by every one’s giving his opinion 
seriatim and publicly on the cases he decides. Let 
him prove by his reasoning that he has read the 
papers, that he has considered the case, that in the 
application of the law to it, he uses his own judgment 
independently and unbiased by party views and 
personal favor or disfavor. Throw himself in every 
case on God and his country; both will excuse him 
for error and value him for his honesty. The very 
idea of cooking up opinions in conclave, begets sus- 
picions that something passes which fears the public 
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ear, and this, spreading by degrees, must produce at 
some time abridgment of tenure, facility of removal, 
or some other modification which may promise a 
remedy. For in truth there is at this time more 
hostility to the federal judiciary, than to any other 
organ of the government. 

I should greatly prefer, as you do, four judges to 
any greater number. Great lawyers are not over- 
abundant, and the multiplication of judges only en- 
able the weak to outvote the wise, and three concur- 
rent opinions out of four give a strong presumption of 
right. 

I cannot better prove my entire confidence in your 
candor, than by the frankness with which I commit 
myself to you, and to this I add with truth, assur- 
ances of the sincerity of my great esteem and respect. 


To Fohn Adams 


MonrTIcELLo, April 11, 1823 


Dear Sir, — The wishes expressed in your last favor, 
that I may continue in life and health until I become 
a Calvinist, at least in his exclamation of ‘Mon Dieu! 
jusqua quand!’ would make me immortal. I can 
never join Calvin in addressing his God. He was in- 
deed an atheist, which I can never be; or rather his 
religion was demonism. If ever man worshiped a 
false God, he did. The Being described in his five 
points, is not the God whom you and I acknowledge 
and adore, the Creator and benevolent Governor of 
the world; but a demon of malignant spirit. It 
would be more pardonable to believe in no God at all, 
than to blaspheme Him by the atrocious attributes 
of Calvin. Indeed, I think that every Christian sect 
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gives a great handle to atheism by their general 
dogma, that, without a revelation, there would not be 
sufficient proof of the being of a God. Now one-sixth 
of mankind only are supposed to be Christians; the 
other five-sixths then, who do not believe in the 
Jewish and Christian revelation, are without a know- 
ledge of the existence of a God! This gives completely 
a gain de cause to the disciples of Ocellus, Timeeus, 
Spinosa, Diderot and D’Holbach. The argument 
which they rest on as triumphant and unanswerable 
is, that in every hypothesis of cosmogony, you must 
admit an eternal pre-existence of something; and 
according to the rule of sound philosophy, you are 
never to employ two principles to solve a difficulty 
when one will suffice. They say then, that it is more 
simple to believe at once in the eternal pre-existence 
of the world, as it is now going on, and may forever 
go on by the principle of reproduction which we see 
and witness, than to believe in the eternal pre-exist- 
ence of an ulterior cause, or Creator of the world, a 
Being whom we see not and know not, of whose form, 
substance and mode, or place of existence, or of ac- 
tion, no sense informs us, no power of the mind en- 
ables us to delineate or comprehend. On the contrary, 
I hold, (without appeal to revelation) that when we 
take a view of the universe, in its parts, general or 
particular, it is impossible for the human mind not to 
perceive and feel a conviction of design, consummate 
skill, and indefinite power in every atom of its com- 
position. The movements of the heavenly bodies, so 
exactly held in their course by the balance of centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces; the structure of our 
earth itself, with its distribution of lands, waters and 
atmosphere; animal and vegetable bodies, examined 
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in all their minutest particles; insects, mere atoms of 
life, yet as perfectly organized as man or mammoth; 
the mineral substances, their generation and uses; it 
is impossible, I say, for the human mind not to be- 
lieve, that there is in all this, design, cause and effect, 
up to an ultimate cause, a Fabricator of all things 
from matter and motion, their Preserver and Regula- 
tor while permitted to exist in their present forms, 
and their regeneration into new and other forms. 
We see, too, evident proofs of the necessity of a super- 
intending power, to maintain the universe in its 
course and order. Stars, well known, have disap- 
peared, new ones have come into view; comets, in 
their incalculable courses, may run foul of suns and 
planets, and require renovation under other laws; 
certain races of animals are become extinct; and were 
there no restoring power, all existences might ex- 
tinguish successively, one by one, until all should be 
reduced to a shapeless chaos. So irresistible are these 
evidences of an intelligent and powerful Agent, that, 
of the infinite numbers of men who have existed 
through all time, they have believed, in the propor- 
tion of a million at least to unit, in the hypothesis of 
an eternal pre-existence of a Creator, rather than in 
that of a self-existent universe. Surely unamimous 
sentiment renders this more probable, than that of 
the few in the other hypothesis. Some early Chris- 
tians, indeed, have believed in the co-eternal pre- 
existence of both the Creator and the world, without 
changing their relation of cause and effect. That this 
was the opinion of St. Thomas, we are informed by 
Cardinal Toleta, in these words: ‘Deus ab eterno futt 
jam omnipotens, sicut cum produxit mundum. Ab 
eterno potuit producere mundum. Si sol ab eterno 
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esset, lumen ab eterno esset; et si pes, similiter vestt- 
gium. At lumen et vestigium effectus sunt efficientis 
solis et pedis; potuit ergo cum causa aterna effectus 
co-eterna esse. Cujus sententia est S. Thomas theolo- 
gorum primus.’ — Cardinal Toleta. 

Of the nature of this Being we know nothing. 
Jesus tells us, that ‘God is a Spirit.’ 4 John 24. But 
without defining what a spirit is: ‘avevya 6 Qeos.’ 
Down to the third century, we know it was still 
deemed material; but of a lighter, subtler matter 
than our gross bodies. So says Origen, ‘Deus igitur, 
cui anima similis est, juxta originem, reapte corporalis 
est; sed graviorum tantum ratione corporum incor- 
poreus.’ These are the words of Huet in his com- 
mentary on Origen. Origen himself says, “appe/latio 
acwuatov apud nostros scriptores est inusitata et 
incognita. So also Tertullian; ‘guis autem negabit 
deum esse corpus etst deus spiritus? Spiritus etiam 
corporis sui generis, in sua effigie.” — Tertullian. 
These two fathers were of the third century. Calvin’s 
character of this Supreme Being seems chiefly copied 
from that of the Jews. But the reformation of these 
blasphemous attributes, and substitution of those 
more worthy, pure, and sublime, seems to have been 
the chief object of Jesus in His discourses to the Jews; 
and His doctrine of the cosmogony of the world is 
very clearly laid down in the three first verses of the 
first chapter of John, in these words: *’Ev dpxp fv 
6 NOyos, kal 6 AOYos Hv rpds Tov Vedv, Kal Veds Hv 6 NOYos- 
Oiros jv év apxf mpds Tov Yedv. Iavra bi abrod éyévero, 
kal kwpls abrod éyévero ovde &, 6 yéyover.”, Which truly 
translated means, ‘In the beginning God existed, 
and reason [or mind] was with God, and that mind 


was God. This was in the beginning with God. All 
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things were created by it, and without it was made 
not one thing which was made.’ Yet this text, so 
plainly declaring the doctrine of Jesus, that the world 
was created by the Supreme, Intelligent Being, has 
been perverted by modern Christians to build up a 
second person of their tritheism, by a mistransla- 
tion of the word Aoyos. One of its legitimate mean- 
ings, indeed, is ‘a word.’ But in that sense it makes an 
unmeaning jargon; while the other meaning, ‘reason,’ 
equally legitimate, explains rationally the eternal 
pre-existence of God, and His creation of the world. 
Knowing how incomprehensible it was that ‘a word,’ 
the mere action or articulation of the organs of speech 
could create a world, they undertook to make of this 
articulation a second pre-existing being, and ascribe 
to him, and not to God, the creation of the universe. 
The atheist here plumes himself on the uselessness of 
such a God, and the simpler hypothesis of a self- 
existent universe. The truth 1s, that the greatest 
enemies to the doctrines of Jesus are those, calling 
themselves the expositors of them, who have per- 
verted them for the structure of a system of fancy 
absolutely incomprehensible, and without any foun- 
dation in His genuine words. And the day will 
come, when the mystical generation of Jesus, by the 
Supreme Being as His Father, in the womb of a 
virgin, will be classed with the fable of the generation 
of Minerva in the brain of Jupiter. But we may hope 
that the dawn of reason, and freedom of thought in 
these United States, will do away all this artificial 
scaffolding, and restore to us the primitive and 
genuine doctrines of this the most venerated Re- 
former of human errors. 

So much for your quotation of Calvin’s ‘Mon 
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Dieu! jusqu’a quand!’ in which, when addressed to 
the God of Jesus, and our God, I join you cordially, 
and await His time and will with more readiness than 
reluctance. May we meet there again, in Congress, 
with out ancient colleagues, and receive with them 
the seal of approbation, ‘well done, good and faithful 
servants.’ 


To William Fohnson 


MonrTIceE Lo, Fune 12, 1823 
Dear Sir, — Our correspondence is of that accommo- 
dating character, which admits of suspension at the 
convenience of either party, without inconvenience 
to the other. Hence this tardy acknowledgment of 
your favor of April the 11th. I learn from that with 
great pleasure, that you have resolved on continuing 
your history of parties. Our opponents are far ahead 
of us in preparations for placing their cause favorably 
before posterity. Yet I hope even from some of them 
the escape of precious truths, in angry explosions or 
effusions of vanity, which will betray the genuine 
monarchism of their principles. They do not them- 
selves believe what they endeavor to inculcate, that 
we were an opposition party, not on principle, but 
merely seeking for office. The fact is, that at the 
formation of our government, many had formed their 
political opinions on European writings and practices, 
believing the experience of old countries, and es- 
pecially of England, abusive as it was, to be a safer 
guide than mere theory. The doctrines of Europe 
were, that men in numerous associations cannot be 
restrained within the limits of order and justice, but 
by forces physical and moral, wielded over them by 
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authorities independent of their will. Hence their 
organization of kings, hereditary nobles, and priests. 
Still further to constrain the brute force of the people, 
they deem it necessary to keep them down by hard 
labor, poverty and ignorance, and to take from them, 
as from bees, so much of their earnings, as that unre- 
mitting labor shall be necessary to obtain a sufficient 
surplus barely to sustain a scanty and miserable life. 
And these earnings they apply to maintain their 
privileged orders in splendor and idleness, to fascinate 
the eyes of the people, and excite in them an humble 
adoration and submission, as to an order of superior 
beings. Although few among us had gone all these 
lengths of opinion, yet many had advanced, some 
more, some less, on the way. And in the convention 
which formed our government, they endeavored to 
draw the cords of power as tight as they could obtain 
them, to lessen the dependence of the general func- 
tionaries on their constituents, to subject to them 
those of the States, and to weaken their means of 
maintaining the steady equilibrium which the ma- 
jority of the convention had deemed salutary for both 
branches, general and local. To recover, therefore, in 
practice the powers which the nation had refused, 
and to warp to their own wishes those actually given, 
was the steady object of the federal party. Ours, on 
the contrary, was to maintain the will of the majority 
of the convention, and of the people themselves. We 
believed, with them, that man was a rational animal, 
endowed by nature with rights, and with an innate 
sense of justice; and that he could be restrained from 
wrong, and protected in right, by moderate powers, 
confided to persons of his own choice, and held to 
their duties by dependence on his own will. We be- 
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lieved that the complicated organization of kings, 
nobles, and priests, was not the wisest nor best to 
effect the happiness of associated man; that wisdom 
and virtue were not hereditary; that the trappings of 
such a machinery, consumed by their expense, those 
earnings of industry, they were meant to protect, and 
by the inequalities they produced, exposed liberty to 
sufferance. We believed that men, enjoying in ease 
and security the full fruits of their own industry, en- 
listed by all their interests on the side of law and 
order, habituated to think for themselves, and to 
follow their reason as their guide, would be more 
easily and safely governed, than with minds nourished 
in error, and vitiated and debased, as in Europe, by 
ignorance, indigence and oppression. The cherish- 
ment of the people then was our principle, the fear and 
distrust of them, that of the other party. Composed, 
as we were, of the landed and laboring interests of the 
country, we could not be less anxious for a govern- 
ment of law and order than were the inhabitants of 
the cities, the strongholds of federalism. And whether 
our efforts to save the principles and form of our 
Constitution have not been salutary, let the present 
republican freedom, order and prosperity of our 
country determine. History may distort truth, and 
will distort it for a time, by the superior efforts at 
justification of those who are conscious of needing it 
most. Nor will the opening scenes of our present 
government be seen in their true aspect, until the 
letters of the day, now held in private hoards, shall 
be broken up and laid open to public view. What a 
treasure will be found in General Washington’s 
cabinet, when it shall pass into the hands of as candid 
a friend to truth as he was himself! When no longer, 
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like Czesar’s notes and memorandums in the hands of 
Antony, it shall be open to the high priests of federal- 
ism only, and garbled to say so much, and no more, 
as suits their views. 

With respect to his farewell address, to the author- 
ship of which, it seems, there are conflicting claims, 
I can state to you some facts. He had determined to 
decline a re-election at the end of his first term, and so 
far determined, that he had requested Mr. Madison 
to prepare for him something valedictory, to be ad- 
dressed to his constituents on his retirement. This 
was done, but he was finally persuaded to acquiesce 
in a second election, to which no one more strenu- 
ously pressed him than myself, from a conviction of 
the importance of strengthening, by longer habit, 
the respect necessary for that office, which the weight 
of his character only could effect. When, at the end 
of this second term, his Valedictory came out, Mr. 
Madison recognized in it several passages of his 
draught; several others, we were both satisfied, were 
from the pen of Hamilton, and others from that of the 
President himself. These he probably put into the 
hands of Hamilton to form into a whole, and hence it 
may all appear in Hamilton’s handwriting, as if it 
were all of his composition. 

I have stated above, that the original objects of the 
federalists were, Ist, to warp our government more 
to the form and principles of monarchy, and 2d, to 
weaken the barriers of the State governments as co- 
ordinate powers. In the first they have been so com- 
pletely foiled by the universal spirit of the nation, 
that they have abandoned the enterprise, shrunk 
from the odium of their old appellation, taken to 
themselves a participation of ours, and under the 
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pseudo-republican mask, are now aiming at their 
second object, and strengthened by unsuspecting or 
apostate recruits from our ranks, are advancing fast 
towards an ascendency. I have been blamed for 
saying, that a prevalence of the doctrines of consoli- 
dation would one day call for reformation or revolu- 
tion. I answer by asking if a single State of the 
Union would have agreed to the Constitution, had it 
given all powers to the General Government? If the 
whole opposition to it did not proceed from the 
jealousy and fear of every State, of being subjected 
to the other States in matters merely its own? And 
if there is any reason to believe the States more dis- 
posed now than then, to acquiesce in this general 
surrender of all their rights and powers to a consoli- 
dated government, one and undivided? 

You request me confidentially, to examine the 
question, whether the Supreme Court has advanced 
beyond its constitutional limits, and trespassed on 
those of the State authorities? I do not undertake it, 
my dear Sir, because I am unable. Age and the wane 
of mind consequent on it, have disqualified me.from 
investigations so severe, and researches so laborious. 
And it is the less necessary in this case, as having been 
already done by others with a logic and learning to 
which I could add nothing. On the decision of the 
case of Cohens vs. The State of Virginia, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in March, 
1821, Judge Roane, under the signature of Algernon 
Sidney, wrote for the Enquirer a series of papers on 
the law of that case. I considered these papers ma- 
turely as they came out, and confess that they ap- 
peared to me to pulverize every word which had been 


delivered by Judge Marshall, of the extra-judicial 
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part of his opinion; and all was extra-judicial, except 
the decision that the act of Congress had not pur- 
ported to give to the corporation of Washington the 
authority claimed by their lottery law, of controlling 
the laws of the States within the States themselves. 
But unable to claim that case, he could not let it go 
entirely, but went on gratuitously to prove, that not- 
withstanding the eleventh amendment of the Con- 
stitution, a State could be brought as a defendant, to 
the bar of his court; and again, that Congress might 
authorize a corporation of its territory to exercise 
legislation within a State, and paramount to the laws 
of that State. I cite the sum and result only of his 
doctrines, according to the impression made on my 
mind at the time, and still remaining. If not strictly 
accurate in circumstance, it isso in substance. This 
doctrine was so completely refuted by Roane, that if 
he can be answered, I surrender human reason as a 
vain and useless faculty, given to bewilder, and not to 
guide us. And I mention this particular case as one 
only of several, because it gave occasion to that 
thorough examination of the constitutional limits 
between the General and State jurisdictions, which 
you have asked for. There were two other writers in 
the same paper, under the signatures of Fletcher of 
Saltoun, and Somers, who, in a few essays, presented 
some very luminous and striking views of the ques- 
tion. And there was a particular paper which re- 
capitulated all the cases in which it was thought the 
federal court had usurped on the State jurisdictions. 
These essays will be found in Enquirers of 1821, from 
May ioth to July the 13th. It is not in my present 
power to send them to you, but if Ritchie can furnish 
them, I will procure and forward them. If they had 
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been read in the other States, as they were here, I 
think they would have left, there as here, no dissen- 
tients from their doctrine. The subject was taken up 
by our legislature of 1821-22, and two draughts of 
remonstrances were prepared and discussed. As well 
as I remember, there was no difference of opinion as 
to the matter of right; but there was as to the ex- 
pediency of a remonstrance at that time, the general 
mind of the States being then under extraordinary 
excitement by the Missouri question; and it was 
dropped on that consideration. But this case is not 
dead, it only sleepeth. The Indian chief said he did 
not go to war for every petty injury by itself, but put 
it into his pouch, and when that was full, he then 
made war. Thank Heaven, we have provided a more 
peaceable and rational mode of redress. 

This practice of Judge Marshall, of travelling out 
of his case to prescribe what the law would be ina 
moot case not before the court, is very irregular and 
very censurable. I recollect another instance, and the 
most particularly, perhaps, because it in some meas- 
ure bore on myself. Among the midnight appoint- 
ments of Mr. Adams, were commissions to some 
federal justices of the peace for Alexandria. These 
were signed and sealed by him, but not delivered. I 
found them on the table of the Department of State, 
on my entrance into office, and I forbade their de- 
livery. Marbury, named in one of them, applied to 
the Supreme Court for a mandamus to the Secretary 
of State, (Mr. Madison) to deliver the commission 
intended for him. The Court determined at once, that 
being an original process, they had no cognizance of 
it; and therefore the question before them was ended. 
But the Chief Justice went on to lay down what the 
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law would be, had they jurisdiction of the case, to 
wit: that they should command the delivery. The 
object was clearly to instruct any other court having 
the jurisdiction, what they should do if Marbury 
should apply to them. Besides the impropriety of 
this gratuitous interference, could anything exceed 
the perversion of law? For if there is any principle of 
law never yet contradicted, it is that delivery is one 
of the essentials to the validity of a deed. Although 
signed and sealed, yet as long as it remains in the 
hands of the party himself, it is 77 fieri only, it is not a 
deed, and can be made so only by its delivery. In the 
hands of a third person it may be made an escrow. 
But whatever is in the executive offices is certainly 
deemed to be in the hands of the President; and in 
this case, was actually in my hands, because, when I 
countermanded them, there was as. yet no Secretary 
of State. Yet this case of Marbury and Madison is 
continually cited by bench and bar, as if it were 
settled law, without any animadversion on its being 
merely an oditer dissertation of the Chief Justice. 

It may be impracticable to lay down any general 
formula of words which shall decide at once, and with 
precision, in every case, this limit of jurisdiction. But 
there are two canons which will guide us safely in 
most of the cases. 1st. The capital and leading ob- 
ject of the Constitution was to leave with the States 
all authorities which respected their own citizens 
only, and to transfer to the United States those which 
respected citizens of foreign or other States: to make 
us several as to ourselves, but one as to all others. In 
the latter case, then, constructions should lean to the 
general jurisdiction, if the words will bear it; and in 
favor of the States in the former, if possible to be so 
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construed. And indeed, between citizens and citizens 
of the same State, and under their own laws, I know 
but a single case in which a jurisdiction is given to 
the General Government. That is where anything 
but gold or silver is made a lawful tender, or the obli- 
gation of contracts is any otherwise impaired. The 
separate legislatures had so often abused that power, 
that the citizens themselves chose to trust it to the 
general, rather than to their own special authorities. 
ad. On every question of construction, carry our- 
selves back to the time when the Constitution was 
adopted, recollect the spirit manifested in the de- 
bates, and instead of trying what meaning may be 
squeezed out of the text, or invented against it, con- 
form to the probable one in which it was passed. Let 
us try Cohen’s case by these canons only, referring 
always, however, for full argument, to the essays 
before cited. 

1. It was between a citizen and his own State, and 
under a law of his State. It was a domestic case, 
therefore, and not a foreign one. 

2. Can it be believed, that under the jealousies 
prevailing against the General Government, at the 
adoption of the Constitution, the States mean to 
surrender the authority of preserving order, of en- 
forcing moral duties and restraining vice, within 
their own territory? And this is the present case, that 
of Cohen being under the ancient and general law of 
gaming. Can any good be effected by taking from 
the States the moral rule of their citizens, and subor-* 
dinating it to the general authority, or to one of their 
corporations, which may justify forcing the meaning 
of words, hunting after possible constructions, and 
hanging inference on inference, from heaven to earth, 
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like Jacob’s ladder? Such an intention was impossi- 
ble, and such a licentiousness of construction and 
inference, if exercised by both governments, as 
may be done with equal right, would equally author- 
ize both to claim all power, general and particular, 
and break up the foundations of the Union. Laws are 
made for men of ordinary understanding, and should, 
therefore, be construed by the ordinary rules of com- 
mon sense. Their meaning is not to be sought for in 
metaphysical subtleties, which may make anything 
mean everything or nothing, at pleasure. It should be 
left to the sophisms of advocates, whose trade it is, to 
prove that a defendant is a plaintiff, though dragged 
into court, ‘orto collo, like Bonaparte’s volunteers, 
into the field in chains, or that a power has been 
given, because it ought to have been given, ef alia 
talia. The States supposed that by their tenth amend- 
ment, they had secured themselves against con- 
structive powers. They were not lessoned yet by 
Cohen’s case, nor aware of the slipperiness of the eels 
of the law. I ask for no straining of words against the 
General Government, nor yet against the States. I 
believe the States can best govern our home con- 
cerns, and the General Government our foreign ones. 
I wish, therefore, to see maintained that wholesome 
distribution of powers established by the Constitution 
for the limitation of both; and never to see all offices 
transferred to Washington, where, further withdrawn 
from the eyes of the people, they may more secretly 
be bought and sold as at market. 

But the Chief Justice says, ‘there must be an ulti- 
mate arbiter somewhere.’ True, there must; but does 
that prove it is either party? The ultimate arbiter is 
the people of the Union, assembled by their deputies 
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in convention, at the call of Congress, or of two-thirds 
of the States. Let them decide to which they mean to 
give an authority claimed by two of their organs. 
And it has been the peculiar wisdom and felicity of 
our Constitution, to have provided this peaceable 
appeal, where that of other nations is at once to force. 

I rejoice in the example you set of seriatim opinions. 
I have heard it often noticed, and always with high 
approbation. Some of your brethren will be en- 
couraged to follow it occasionally, and in time, it 
may be felt by all as a duty, and the sound practice of 
the primitive court be again restored. Why should 
not every Judge be asked his opinion, and give it from 
the bench, if only by yea or nay? Besides ascertaining 
the fact of his opinion, which the public have a right 
to know, in order to judge whether it is impeachable 
or not, it would show whether the opinions were 
nnanimous or not, and thus settle more exactly the 
weight of their authority. 

The close of my second sheet warns me that it is 
time now to relieve you from this letter of unmerciful 
length. Indeed, I wonder how I have accomplished 
it, with two crippled wrists, the one scarcely able to 
move my pen, the other to hold my paper. But Iam 
hurried sometimes beyond the sense of pain, when 
unbosoming myself to friends who harmonize with 
me in principle. You and I may differ occasionally 
in details of minor consequence, as no two minds, 
more than two faces, are the same in every feature. 
But our general objects are the same; to preserve the 
republican form and principles of our Constitution, 
and cleave to the salutary distribution of powers 
which that has established. These are the two sheet 
anchors of our Union. If driven from either, we shall 
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be in danger of foundering. To my prayers for its 
safety and perpetuity, I add those for the continua- 
tion of your health, happiness, and usefulness to your 
country. 


To Fohn Adams 


MonmTIcELLo, October 12, 1823 

Dear Sir, —I do not write with the ease which 
your letter of September the 18th supposes. Crippled 
wrists and fingers make writing slow and laborious. 
But while writing to you, I lose the sense of these 
things in the recollection of ancient times, when youth 
and health made happiness out of everything. I for- 
get for a while the hoary winter of age, when we can 
think of nothing but how to keep ourselves warm, and 
how to get rid of our heavy hours until the friendly 
hand of death shall rid us of all at once. Against this 
tedium vite, however, I am fortunately mounted on 
a hobby, which, indeed, I should have better managed 
some thirty or forty years ago; but whose easy amble 
is still sufficient to give exercise and amusement to 
an octogenary rider. This is the establishment of a 
University, on a scale more comprehensive, and in a 
country more healthy and central than our old Wil- 
liam and Mary, which these obstacles have long kept 
in a state of languor and inefficiency. But the tardi- 
ness with which such works proceed, may render it 
doubtful whether I shall live to see it go into action. 

Putting aside these things, however, for the present, 
I write this letter as due to a friendship coeval with 
our government, and now attempted to be poisoned, 
when too late in life to be replaced by new affections. 
I had for some time observed in the public papers, 
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dark hints and mysterious innuendoes of a corre- 
spondence of yours with a friend, to whom you had 
opened your bosom without reserve, and which was 
to be made public by that friend or his representative. 
And now, it is said to be actually published. It 
has not yet reached us, but extracts have been given, 
and such as seemed most likely to draw a curtain of 
separation between you and myself. Were there no 
other motive than that of indignation against the 
author of this outrage on private confidence, whose 
shaft seems to have been aimed at yourself more 
particularly, this would make it the duty of every 
honorable mind to disappoint that aim, by opposing 
to its impression a sevenfold shield of apathy and 
insensibility. With me, however, no such armor is 
needed. The circumstances of the times in which 
we have happened to live, and the partiality of our 
friends at a particular period, placed us in a state of 
apparent opposition, which some might suppose to be 
personal also; and there might not be wanting those 
who wished to make it so, by filling our ears with 
malignant falsehoods, by dressing up hideous phan- 
toms of their own creation, presenting them to you 
under my name, to me under yours, and endeavoring 
to instil into our minds things concerning each other 
the most destitute of truth. And if there had been 
at any time, a moment when we were off our guard, 
and in a temper to let the whispers of these people 
make us forget what we had known of each other for 
so many years, and years of so much trial, yet all 
men who have attended to the workings of the human 
mind, who have seen the false colors under which 
passion sometimes dresses the actions and motives of 
others, have seen also those passions subsiding with 
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time and reflection, dissipating like mists before the 
rising sun, and restoring to us the sight of all things in 
their true shape and colors. It would be strange in- 
deed, if, at our years, we were to go back an age to 
hunt up imaginary or forgotten facts, to disturb the 
repose of affections so sweetening to the evening of our 
lives. Be assured, my dear Sir, that I am incapable of 
receiving the slightest impression from the effort now 
made to plant thorns on the pillow of age, worth and 
wisdom, and to sow tares between friends who have 
been such for near half a century. Beseeching you 
then, not to suffer your mind to be disquieted by this 
wicked attempt to poison its peace, and praying you 
to throw it by among the things which have never 
happened, I add sincere assurances of my unabated 
and constant attachment, friendship and respect. 


To Martin Van Buren 


MonrTIcELLo, Fune 29, 1824 


Dear Sir, —I have to thank you for Mr. Picker- 
ing’s elaborate philippic? against Mr. Adams, Gerry, 
Smith, and myself; and I have delayed the acknow- 
ledgment until I could read it and make some obser- 
vations on it. 

I could not have believed, that for so many years, 
and to such a period of advanced age, he could have 
nourished passions so vehement and viperous. It 
appears, that for thirty years past, he has been in- 
dustriously collecting materials for vituperating the 
characters he had marked for his hatred; some of 
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whom, certainly, if enmities towards him had ever 
existed, had forgotten them all, or buried them in 
the grave with themselves. As to myself, there never 
had been anything personal between us, nothing but 
the general opposition of party sentiment; and our 
personal intercourse had been that of urbanity, as 
himself says. But it seems he has been all this time 
brooding over an enmity which I had never felt, and 
that with respect to myself, as well as others, he has 
been writing far and near, and in every direction, to 
get hold of original letters, where he could, copies, 
where he could not, certificates and journals, catching 
at every gossiping story he could hear of in any quar- 
ter, supplying by suspicions what he could find no- 
where else, and then arguing on this motley farrago, 
as if established on gospel evidence. And while ex- 
pressing his wonder, that ‘at the age of eighty-eight, 
the strong passions of Mr. Adams should not have 
cooled;’ that on the contrary, “they had acquired the 
mastery of his soul,’ (p. 100;) that ‘where these were 
enlisted, no reliance could be placed on his state- 
ments,’ (p. 104;) the facility and little truth with 
which he could represent facts and occurrences, con- 
cerning persons who were the objects of his hatred, 
(p. 3;) that ‘he is capable of making the grossest mis- 
representations, and, from detached facts, and often 
from bare suspicions, of drawing unwarrantable in- 
ferences, if suited to his purpose at the instant,’ 
(p. 174;) while making such charges, I say, on Mr. 
Adams, instead of his “ecce homo,’ (p. 1003) how justly 
might we say to him, ‘mutato nomine, de te fabula 
narratur. Yor the assiduity and industry he has 
employed in his benevolent researches after matter of 
crimination against us, I refer to his pages, 13, 14, 
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34, 36, 46, 71, 79, 90, bis. 92, 93, bis. 101, ter. 104, 116, 
pied, 149,146, 160, 151, 153, 168, 171; 172. That 
Mr. Adams’ strictures on him, written and printed, 
should have excited some notice on his part, was not 
perhaps to be wondered at. But the sufficiency of 
his motive for the large attack on me may be more 
questionable. He says (p. 4), ‘of Mr. Jefferson I 
should have said nothing, but for his letter to Mr. 
Adams, of October the 12th, 1823.’ Now the object 
of that letter was to soothe the feelings of a friend, 
wounded by a publication which I thought an ‘out- 
rage on private confidence.” Not a word or allusion 
in it respecting Mr. Pickering, nor was it suspected 
that it would draw forth his pen in justification of 
this infidelity, which he has, however, undertaken in 
the course of his pamphlet, but more particularly in 
its conclusion. 

He arraigns me on two grounds, my actions and 
my motives. The very actions, however, which he ar- 
raigns, have been such as the great majority of my 
fellow citizens have approved. The approbation of 
Mr. Pickering, and of those who thought with him, 
I had no right to expect. My motives he chooses to 
ascribe to hypocrisy, to ambition, and a passion for 
popularity. Of these the world must judge between 
us. It is no office of his or mine. To that tribunal I 
have ever submitted my actions and motives, without 
ransacking the Union for certificates, letters, journals, 
and gossiping tales, to justify myself and weary them. 
Nor shall I do this on the present occasion, but leave 
still to them these antiquated party diatribes, now 
newly revamped and paraded, as if they had not been 
already a thousand times repeated, refuted, and ad- 
judged against him, by the nation itself. If no action 
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is to be deemed virtuous for which malice can imagine 
a sinister motive, then there never was a virtuous 
action; no, not even in the life of our Saviour Himself. 
But He has taught us to judge the tree by its fruit, 
and to leave motives to Him who can alone see into 
them. 

But whilst I leave to its fate the libel of Mr. Pick- 
ering, with the thousands of others like it, to which I 
have given no answer than a steady course of similar 
action, there are two facts or fancies of his which I 
must set to rights. The one respects Mr. Adams, the 
other myself. He observes that my letter of October 
the 12th, 1823, acknowledges the receipt of one from 
Mr. Adams, of September the 18th, which, having 
been written a few days after Cunningham’s publi- 
cation, he says was no doubt written to apologize to 
me for the pointed reproaches he had uttered against 
me in his confidential letters to Cunningham. And 
thus having no ‘doubt’ of his conjecture, he considers 
it as proven, goes on to suppose the contents of the 
letter, (19, 22,) makes it place Mr. Adams at my feet 
suing for pardon, and continues to rant upon it, as 
an undoubted fact. Now, I do most solemnly declare, 
that so far from being a letter of apology, as Mr. 
Pickering so undoubtedly assumes, there was not a 
word or allusion in it respecting Cunningham’s publi- 
cation. 

The other allegation respecting myself, is equally 
false. In page 34, he quotes Doctor Stuart as having, 
twenty years ago, informed him that General Wash- 
ington, ‘when he became a private citizen,’ called 
me to account for expressions in a letter to Mazzei, re- 
quiring, in a tone of unusual severity, an explanation 
of that letter. He adds of himself, ‘in what manner 
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the latter humbled himself and appeased the just re- 
sentment of Washington, will never be made known, 
as some time after his death the correspondence was 
not to be found, and a diary for an important period 
of his Presidency was also missing.’ The diary being 
of transactions during his Presidency, the letter to 
Mazzei not known here until some time after he be- 
came a private citizen, and the pretended correspond- 
ence of course after that, I know not why this lost di- 
ary and supposed correspondence are brought together 
here, unless for insinuations worthy of the letter it- 
self. The correspondence could not be found, indeed, 
- because it had never existed. I do affirm that there 
never passed a word, written or verbal, directly or 
indirectly, between General Washington and myself 
on the subject of that letter. He would never have 
degraded himself so far as to take to himself the im- 
putation in that letter on the ‘Samsons in combat.’ 
The whole story is a fabrication, and I defy the fram- 
ers of it, and all mankind, to produce a scrip of a pen 
between General Washington and myself on the sub- 
ject, or any other evidence more worthy of credit 
than the suspicions, suppositions and presumptions 
of the two persons here quoting and quoted for it. 
With Doctor Stuart I had not much acquaintance. 
I supposed him to be an honest man, knew him to be 
a very weak one, and, like Mr. Pickering, very prone 
to antipathies, boiling with party passions, and un- 
der the dominion of these readily welcoming fancies 
for facts. But come the story from whomsoever it 
might, it is an unqualified falsehood. 

This letter to Mazzei has been a precious theme of 
crimination for federal malice. It was a long letter of 
business, in which was inserted a single paragraph 
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only of political information as to the state of our 
country. In this information there was not one word 
which would not then have been, or would not now be 
approved by every republican in the United States, 
looking back to those times, as you will see by a 
faithful copy now enclosed of the whole of what that 
letter said on the subject of the United States, or of 
its government. This paragraph, extracted and trans- 
lated, got into a Paris paper at a time when the per- 
sons in power there were laboring under very general 
disfavor, and their friends were eager to catch even at 
straws to buoy them up. To them, therefore, I have 
always imputed the interpolation of an entire para- 
graph additional to mine, which makes me charge my 
own country with ingratitude and injustice to France. 
There was not a word in my letter respecting France, 
or any of the proceedings or relations between this 
country and that. Yet this interpolated paragraph 
has been the burden of federal calumny, has been con- 
stantly quoted by them, made the subject of unceas- 
ing and virulent abuse, and is still quoted, as you see, 
by Mr. Pickering, page 33, as if it were genuine, 
and really written by me. And even Judge Marshall 
makes history descend from its dignity, and the 
ermine from its sanctity, to exaggerate, to record, and 
to sanction this forgery. In the very last note of his 
book, he says, ‘a letter from Mr. Jefferson to Mr. 
Mazzei, an Italian, was published in Florence, and 
re-published in the Moniteur, with very severe stric- 
tures on the conduct of the United States.’ And in- 
stead of the letter itself, he copies what he says are 
the remarks of the editor, which are an exaggerated 
commentary on the fabricated paragraph itself, and 
silently leaves to his reader to make the ready infer- 
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ence that these were the sentiments of the letter. 
Proof is the duty of the affirmative side. A negative 
cannot be positively proved. But, in defect of im- 
possible proof of what was not in the original letter, I 
have its press-copy still in my possession. It has been 
shown to several, and is open to anyone who wishes to 
see it. I have presumed only, that the interpolation 
was done in Paris. But I never saw the letter in either 
its Italian or French dress, and it may have been done 
here, with the commentary handed down to posterity 
by the Judge. The genuine paragraph, re-translated 
through Italian and French into English, as it ap- 
peared here in a federal paper, besides the mutilated 
hue which these translations and re-translations of it 
produced generally, gave a mistranslation of a single 
word, which entirely perverted its meaning, and 
made it a pliant and fertile text of misrepresentation 
of my political principles. The original, speaking of 
an Anglican, monarchical and aristocratical party, 
which had sprung up since he had left us, states their 
object to be ‘to draw over us the substance, as they 
had already done the forms of the British Govern- 
ment.’ Now the ‘forms’ here meant, were the levees, 
birthdays, the pompous cavalcade to the State House 
on the meeting of Congress, the formal speech from 
the throne, the procession of Congress in a body to 
re-echo the speech in an answer, etc., etc. But the 
translator here, by substituting form in the singular 
number, for forms in the plural, made it mean the 
frame or organization of our government, or its form 
of legislative, executive, and judiciary authorities, 
co-ordinate and independent; to which form it was to 
be inferred that I was an enemy. In this sense they 
always quoted it, and in this sense Mr. Pickering 
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still quotes it, pages 34, 35, 38, and countenances the 
inference. Now General Washington perfectly under- 
stood what I meant by these forms, as they were fre- 
quent subjects of conversation between us. When, on 
my return from Europe, I joined the government in 
March, 1790, at New York, I was much astonished, 
indeed, at the mimicry I found established of royal 
forms and ceremonies, and more alarmed at the 
unexpected phenomenon, by the monarchical senti- 
ments I heard expressed and openly maintained in 
every company, and among others by the high mem- 
bers of the government, executive and judiciary, 
(General Washington alone excepted), and by a great 
part of the legislature, save only some members 
who had been of the old Congress, and a very few of 
recent introduction. I took occasion, at various times, 
of expressing to General Washington my disappoint- 
ment at these symptoms of a change of principle, and 
that I thought them encouraged by the forms and 
ceremonies which I found prevailing, not at all in 
character with the simplicity of republican govern- 
ment, and looking as if wishfully to those of European 
courts. His general explanations to me were, that 
when he arrived at New York to enter on the execu- 
tive administration of the new government, he ob- 
served to those who were to assist him, that placed as 
he was in an office entirely new to him, unacquainted 
with the forms and ceremonies of other governments, 
still less apprized of those which might be properly 
established here, and himself perfectly indifferent to 
all forms, he wished them to consider and prescribe 
what they should be; and the task was assigned par- 
ticularly to General Knox, a man of parade, and to 
Colonel Humphreys, who had resided some time at a 
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foreign court. They, he said, were the authors of the 
present regulations, and that others were proposed 
so highly strained that he absolutely rejected them. 
Attentive to the difference of opinion prevailing on 
this subject, when the term of his second election 
arrived, he called the Heads of departments together, 
observed to them the situation in which he had been 
at the commencement of the government, the advice 
he had taken and the course he had observed in com- 
pliance with it; that a proper occasion had now ar- 
rived of revising that course, of correcting it in any par- 
ticulars not approved in experience; and he desired us 
to consult together, agree on any changes we should 
think for the better, and that he should willingly con- 
form to what we should advise. We met at my office. 
Hamilton and myself agreed at once that there was 
too much ceremony for the character of our govern- 
ment, and particularly, that the parade of the instal- 
lation at New York, ought not to be copied on the 
present occasion, that the President should desire the 
Chief Justice to attend him at his chambers, that he 
should administer the oath of office to him in the 
presence of the higher officers of the government, and 
that the certificate of the fact should be delivered to 
the Secretary of State to be recorded. Randolph and 
Knox differed from us, the latter vehemently; they 
thought it not advisable to change any of the estab- 
lished forms, and we authorized Randolph to report 
our opinions to the President. As these opinions were 
divided, and no positive advice given as to any 
change, no change was made. Thus the forms which 
I censured in my letter to Mazzei were perfectly 
understood by General Washington, and were those 
which he himself but barely tolerated. He had fur- 
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nished me a proper occasion for proposing their refor- 
mation, and my opinion not prevailing he knew I 
could not have meant any part of the censure for him. 

Mr. Pickering quotes, too (page 34) the expression 
in the letter, of ‘men who were Samsons in the field, 
and Solomons in the council, but who had had their 
heads shorn by the harlot England;’ or, as expressed 
in their re-translation, “the men who were Solomons 
in council, and Samsons in combat, but whose hair 
had been cut off by the whore England.’ Now this 
expression also was perfectly understood by General 
Washington. He knew that I meant it for the Cin- 
cinnati generally, and that from what had passed 
between us at the commencement of that institution, 
I could not mean to include him. When the first 
meeting was called for its establishment, I was a 
member of the Congress then sitting at Annapolis. 
General Washington wrote to me, asking my opinion 
on that proposition, and the course, if any, which 
I thought Congress would observe respecting it. I 
wrote him frankly my own disapprobation of it; that 
I found the members of Congress generally in the 
same sentiment; that I thought they would take no 
express notice of it, but that in all appointments of 
trust, honor, or profit, they would silently pass by all 
candidates of that order, and give an uniform prefer- 
ence to others. On his way to the first meeting in 
Philadelphia, which I think was in the spring of 1784, 
he called on me at Annapolis. It was a little af- 
ter candle-light, and he sat with me till after mid- 
night, conversing, almost exclusively, on that subject. 
While he was feelingly indulgent to the motives which 
might induce the officers to promote it, he concurred 
with me entirely in condemning it; and when I ex- 
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pressed an idea that if the hereditary quality were 
suppressed, the institution might perhaps be indulged 
during the lives of the officers now living, and who 
had actually served; ‘no,’ he said, ‘not a fibre of it 
ought to be left, to be an eye-sore to the public, a 
ground of dissatisfaction, and a line of separation be- 
tween them and their country;’ and he left me with 
a determination to use all his influence for its entire 
suppression. On his return from the meeting he 
called on me again, and related the course the thing 
had taken. He said that from the beginning, he had 
used every endeavor to prevail on the officers to re- 
nounce the project altogether, urging the many con- 
siderations which would render it odious to their 
fellow citizens; and disreputable and injurious to 
themselves; that he had at length prevailed on most 
of the old officers to reject it, although with great 
and warm opposition from others, and especially the 
younger ones, among whom he named Colonel W. S. 
Smith as particularly intemperate. But that in this 
state of things, when he thought the question safe, 
and the meeting drawing to a close, Major/L’Enfant 
arrived from France, with a bundle of eagles, for 
which he had been sent there, with letters from the 
French officers who had served in America, praying 
for admission into the order, and a solemn act of their 
king permitting them to wear its ensign. This, he 
said, changed the face of matters at once, produced 
an entire revolution of sentiment, and turned the tor- 
rent so strongly in an opposite direction that it could 
be no longer withstood; all he could then obtain was 
a suppression of the hereditary quality. He added, 
that it was the French applications, and respect for 
the approbation of the king, which saved the estab- 
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lishment in its modified and temporary form. Disap- 
proving thus of the institution as much as I did, and 
conscious that I knew him to do so, he could never 
suppose that I meant to include him among the Sam- 
sons in the field, whose object was to draw over us the 
form, as they made the letter say, of the British gov- 
ernment, and especially its aristocratic member, an 
hereditary House of Lords. Add to this, that the let- 
ter saying ‘that two out of the three branches of legis- 
lature were against us,’ was an obvious exception of 
him; it being well known that the majorities in the 
two branches of Senate and Representatives, were 
the very instruments which carried, in opposition to 
the old and real republicans, the measures which were 
the subjects of condemnation in this letter. Gen- 
eral Washington, then, understanding perfectly what 
and whom I meant to designate, in both phrases, 
and that they could not have any application or view 
to himself, could find in neither any cause of offence 
to himself; and therefore neither needed, nor ever 
asked any explanation of them from me. Had it 
ever been otherwise, they must know very little of 
General Washington, who should believe to be within 
the laws of his character what Doctor Stuart is said 
to have imputed to him. Be this, however, as it may, 
the story is infamously false in every article of it. My 
last parting with General Washington was at the in- 
auguration of Mr. Adams, in March 1797, and was 
warmly affectionate; and I never had any reason to 
believe any change on his part, as there certainly was 
none on mine. But one session of Congress inter- 
vened between that and his death, the year following, 
in my passage to and from which, as it happened 
to be not convenient to call on him, I never had an- 
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other opportunity; and as to the cessation of corre- 
spondence observed during that short interval, no 
particular circumstance occurred for epistolary com- 
munication, and both of us were too much oppressed 
with letter-writing, to trouble, either the other, with 
a letter about nothing. 

The truth is, that the federalists, pretending to be 
the exclusive friends of General Washington, have 
ever done what they could to sink his character, by 
hanging theirs on it, and by representing as the enemy 
of republicans him, who, of all men, is best entitled to 
the appellation of the father of that republic which 
they were endeavoring to subvert, and the republi- 
cans to maintain. They cannot deny, because the 
elections proclaimed the truth, that the great body of 
the nation approved the republican measures. Gen- 
eral Washington was himself sincerely a friend to the 
republican principles of our Constitution. His faith, 
perhaps, in its duration, might not have been as con- 
fident as mine; but he repeatedly declared to me, that 
he was determined it should have a fair chance for 
success, and that he would lose the last drop of his 
blood in its support, against any attempt which 
might be made to change it from its republican form. 
He made these declarations the oftener, because he 
knew my suspicions that Hamilton had other views, 
and he wished to quiet my jealousies on the subject. 
For Hamilton frankly avowed that he considered the 
British Constitution, with all the corruptions of its 
administration, as the most perfect model of govern- 
ment which had ever been devised by the wit of man; 
professing however, at the same time, that the spirit 
of this country was so fundamentally republican, 
that it would be visionary to think of introducing 
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monarchy here, and that, therefore, it was the duty of 
its administrators to conduct it on the principles their 
constituents had elected. 

General Washington, after the retirement of his 
first Cabinet, and the composition of his second, en- 
tirely federal, and at the head of which was Mr. Pick- 
ering himself, had no opportunity of hearing both 
sides of any question. His measures, consequently, 
took more the hue of the party in whose hands he 
was. These measures were certainly not approved by 
the republicans; yet were they not imputed to him, 
but to the counsellors around him; and his prudence 
so far restrained their impassioned course and bias, 
that no act of strong mark, during the remainder of 
his administration, excited much dissatisfaction. He 
lived too short a time after, and too much withdrawn 
from information, to correct the views into which he 
had been deluded; and the continued assiduities of 
the party drew him into the vortex of their intem- 
perate career; separated him still farther from his 
real friends, and excited him to actions and expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction, which grieved them, but 
could not loosen their affections from him. They 
would not suffer the temporary aberration to weigh 
against the immeasurable merits of his life; and al- 
though they tumbled his seducers from their places, 
they preserved his memory embalmed in their hearts, 
with undiminished love and devotion; and there it 
forever will remain embalmed, in entire oblivion of 
every temporary thing which might cloud the glories: 
of his splendid life. It is vain, then, for Mr. Pickering 
and his friends to endeavor to falsify his character, by 
representing him as an enemy to republicanism and 
republican principles, and as exclusively the friend of 
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those who were so; and had he lived longer, he would 
have returned to his ancient and unbiased opinions, 
would have replaced his confidence in those whom the 
people approved and supported, and would have seen 
that they were only restoring and acting on the prin- 
ciples of his own first administration. 

I find, my dear Sir, that I have written you a very 
long letter, or rather a history. The civility of having 
sent me a copy of Mr. Pickering’s diatribe, would 
scarcely justify its address to you. I do not publish 
these things, because my rule of life has been never to 
harass the public with fendings and provings of per- 
sonal slanders; and least of all would I descend into 
the arena of slander with such a champion as Mr. 
Pickering. I have ever trusted to the justice and con- 
sideration of my fellow citizens, and have no reason to 
repent it, or to change my course. At this time of 
life, too, tranquillity 1s the summum bonum. But 
although I decline all newspaper controversy, yet 
when falsehoods have been advanced, within the 
knowledge of no one so much as myself, I have some- 
times deposited a contradiction in the hands of a 
friend, which, if worth preservation, may, when I am 
no more, nor those whom I might offend, throw light 
on history, and recall that into the path of truth. 
And if of no other value, the present communication 
may amuse you with anecdotes not known toevery one. 

I had meant to have added some views on the 
amalgamation of parties, to which your favor of the 
8th has some allusion; an amalgamation of name, but 
not of principle. Tories are Tories still, by whatever 
name they may becalled. But my letter is already too 
unmercifully long, and I close it here with assurances 
of my great esteem and respectful consideration. 
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To Thomas Fefferson Smith * 


MontIiceEL1o, February 21, 1825 


Tus letter will, to you, be as one from the dead. The 
writer will be in the grave before you can weigh its 
counsels. Your affectionate and excellent father has 
requested that I would address to you something 
which might possibly have a favorable influence on 
the course of life you have to run, and I too, as a 
namesake, feel an interest in that course. Few words 
will be necessary, with good dispositions on your 
part. Adore God. Reverence and cherish your par- 
ents. Love your neighbor as yourself, and your 
country more than yourself. Be just. Be true. Mur- 
mur not at the ways of Providence. So shall the life 
into which you have entered, be the portal to one of 
eternal and ineffable bliss. And if to the dead it is 
permitted to care for the things of this world, every ac- 
tion of your life will be under my regard. Farewell. 


The portrait of a good man by the most sublime of poets, for your 
imitation 

Lord, who’s the happy man that may to Thy blest courts repair, 

Not stranger-like to visit them, but to inhabit there? 

Tis he whose every thought and deed by rules of virtue moves, 

Whose generous tongue disdains to speak the thing his heart 
disproves. 

Who never did a slander forge, his neighbor’s fame to wound, 

Nor hearken to a false report, by malice whispered round. 

Who vice, in all its pomp and power, can treat with just neglect; 

And piety, though clothed in rags, religiously respect. 

Who to his plighted vows and trust has ever firmly stood, 

And though he promise to his loss, he makes his promise good. 

Whose soul in usury disdains his treasure to employ, 

Whom no rewards can ever bribe the guiltless to destroy. 


t The son of one of Jefferson’s friends, 
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The man who, by this steady course, has happiness insur’d, 
When earth’s foundations shake, shall stand, by Providence 
secur’d. 


A Decalogue of Canons for observation in practical life 
1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. 
2. Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself, 
3. Never spend your money before you have it. 
4. Never buy what you do not want, because it is 
cheap; it will be dear to you. 
5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and 
cold. 
6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 
7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 
8. How much pain have cost us the evils which 
have never happened. 
g. Take things always by their smooth handle. 
10. When angry, count ten, before you speak; if 
very angry, an hundred. 


[December 24, 1825] 
The solemn Declaration and Protest of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia, on the principles of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America, and on the 
violations of them * 


We, the General Assembly of Virginia, on behalf, 
and in the name of the people thereof, do declare 
as follows. 

The states in North America which confederated 


t This document was prepared for adoption by the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, but was never taken up for consideration if, indeed, it was ever 
introduced. 
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to establish their independence on the government of 
Great Britain, of which Virginia was one, became, on 
that acquisition, free and independent states, and 
as such, authorized to constitute governments, each 
for itself, in such form as it thought best. 

They entered into a compact, (which is called the 
Constitution of the United States of America,) by 
which they agreed to unite in a single government as 
to their relations with each other, and with foreign 
nations, and as to certain other articles particularly 
specified. They retained at the same time, each to 
itself, the other rights of independent government, 
comprehending mainly their domestic interests. 

For the administration of their federal branch, 
they agreed to appoint, in conjunction, a distinct set 
of functionaries, legislative, executive, and judiciary, 
in the manner settled in that compact: while to each, 
severally, and of course, remained its original right 
of appointing, each for itself, a separate set of func- 
tionaries, legislative, executive, and judiciary, also, 
for administering the domestic branch of their re- 
spective governments. 

These two sets of officers, each independent of the 
other, constitute thus a whole of government, for each 
state separately; the powers ascribed to the one, as 
specifically made federal, exercised over the whole, 
the residuary powers, retained to the other, exercis- 
able exclusively over its particular state, foreign 
herein, each to the others, as they were before the 
original compact. 

To this construction of government and distribu- 
tion of its powers, the commonwealth of Virginia does 
religiously and affectionately adhere, opposing, with 
equal fidelity and firmness, the usurpation of either 
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set of functionaries on the rightful powers of the 
other. 

But the federal branch has assumed in some cases, 
and claimed in others, a right of enlarging its own 
powers by constructions, inferences, and indefinite 
deductions from those directly given, which this as- 
sembly does declare to be usurpations of the powers 
retained to the independent branches, mere interpo- 
lations into the compact, and direct infractions of it. 

They claim, for example, and have commenced the 
exercise of a right to construct roads, open canals, and 
effect other internal improvements within the ter- 
ritories and jurisdiction exclusively belonging to the 
several states, which this assembly does declare has 
not been given to that branch by the constitutional 
compact, but remains to each state among its domes- 
tic and unalienated powers, exercisable within itself 
and by its domestic authorities alone. 

This assembly does further disavow and declare 
to be most false and unfounded, the doctrine that the 
compact, in authorizing its federal branch to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States, has given them 
thereby a power to do whatever they may think, or 
pretend, would promote the general welfare, which 
construction would make that, of itself, a complete 
government, without limitation of powers; but that 
the plain sense and obvious meaning were, that they 
might levy the taxes necessary to provide for the 
general welfare, by the various acts of power therein 
specified and delegated to them, and by no others. 

Nor is it admitted, as has been said, that the people 
of these states, by not investing their federal branch 
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with all the means of bettering their condition, have 
denied to themselves any which may effect that pur- 
pose; since, in the distribution of these means, they 
have given to that branch those which belong to its 
department, and to the states have reserved sepa- 
rately the residue which belong to them separately. 
And thus by the organization of the two branches 
taken together, have completely secured the first ob- 
ject of human association, the full improvement of 
their condition, and reserved to themselves all the 
faculties of multiplying their own blessings. 

Whilst the general assembly thus declares the 
rights retained by the states, rights which they have 
never yielded, and which this state will never volun- 
tarily yield, they do not mean to raise the banner of 
disaffection, or of separation from their sister states, 
co-parties with themselves to this compact. They 
know and value too highly the blessings of their 
Union as to foreign nations and questions arising 
among themselves, to consider every infraction as to 
be met by actual resistance. They respect too affec- 
tionately the opinions of those possessing the same 
rights under the same instrument, to make every 
difference of construction a ground of immediate 
rupture. They would, indeed, consider such a rupture 
as among the greatest calamities which could befall 
them; but not the greatest. There is yet one greater, 
submission to a government of unlimited powers. It 
is only when the hope of avoiding this shall become 
absolutely desperate, that further forbearance could 
not be indulged. Should a majority of the co-par- 
ties, therefore, contrary to the expectation and hope 
of this assembly, prefer, at this time, acquiescence in 
these assumptions of power by the federal member of 
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the government, we will be patient and suffer much, 
under the confidence that time, ere it be too late, will 
prove to them also the bitter consequences in which 
that usurpation will involve us.all. In the mean 
while, we will breast with them, rather than separate 
from them, every misfortune, save that only of liv- 
ing under a government of unlimited powers. We 
owe every other sacrifice to ourselves, to our federal 
brethren, and to the world at large, to pursue with 
temper and perseverance the great experiment which 
shall prove that man is capable of living in society, 
governing itself by laws self-imposed, and securing to 
its members the enjoyment of life, liberty, property 
and peace; and further to show, that even when the 
government of its choice shall manifest a tendency to 
degeneracy, we are not at once to despair but that 
the will and the watchfulness of its sounder parts will 
reform its aberrations, recall it to original and legiti- 
mate principles, and restrain it within the rightful 
limits of self-government. And these are the objects 
of this Declaration and Protest. 

Supposing, then, that it might be for the good of 
the whole, as some of its co-states seem to think, that 
the power of making roads and canals should be added 
to those directly given to the federal branch, as more 
likely to be systematically and beneficially directed, 
than by the independent action of the several states, 
this commonwealth, from respect to these opinions, 
and a desire of conciliation with its co-states, will 
consent, in concurrence with them, to make this ad- 
dition, provided it be done regularly by an amend- 
ment of the compact, in the way established by 
that instrument, and provided also, it be sufficiently 
guarded against abuses, compromises, and corrupt 
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practices, not only of possible, but of probable oc- 
currence. 

And as a further pledge of the sincere and cordial 
attachment of this commonwealth to the union of the 
whole, so far as has been consented to by the com- 
pact called “The Constitution of the United States of 
America,’ (constructed according to the plain and 
ordinary meaning of its language, to the common in- 
tendment of the time, and of those who framed it;) 
to give also to all parties and authorities, time for 
reflection and for consideration, whether, under a 
temperate view of the possible consequences, and 
especially of the constant obstructions which an 
equivocal majority must ever expect to meet, they 
will still prefer the assumption of this power rather 
than its acceptance from the free will of their con- 
stituents; and to preserve peace in the meanwhile, we 
proceed to make it the duty of our citizens, until the 
legislature shall otherwise and ultimately decide, to 
acquiesce under those acts of the federal branch of 
our government which we have declared to be usur- 
pations, and against which, in point of right, we do 
protest as null and void, and never to be quoted as 
precedents of right. 

We therefore do enact, and be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of Virginia, that all citizens of this 
commonwealth, and persons and authorities within 
the same, shall pay full obedience at all times to the 
acts which may be passed by the Congress of the 
United States, the object of which shall be the con- 
struction of post roads, making canals of navigation, 
and maintaining the same, in any part of the United 
States, in like manner as if the said acts were, totidem 
verbis, passed by the legislature of this commonwealth. 
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Fefferson’s Epitaph 


Coup the dead feel any interest in monuments or 
other remembrances of them, when, as Anacreon 
says. 


’ONYy7 6é Kecodpeda 
Kovis, dcTéwy AvO-evTwv 


the following would be to my manes the most grati- 
fying: on the grave a plain die or cube of three feet 
without any mouldings, surmounted by an obelisk of 
six feet height, each of a single stone; on the face of 
the obelisk the following inscription, and not a word 
more: 


Here was buried 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
Author of the Declaration of American Independence, 
Of the Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, © 
And Father of the University of Virginia; 


because by these, as testimonials that I have lived, I 
wish most to be remembered. It to be of the coarse 
stone of which my columns are made, that no one 
might be tempted hereafter to destroy it for the value 
of the materials. My bust by Ceracchi, with the 
pedestal and truncated column on which it stands, 
might be given to the University, if they would place 
it in the dome room of the Rotunda. On the die of the 
obelisk might be engraved: 


Born Apr. 2, 1743, O.S. 
Died 


——<s 6 


THE END 
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Spinosa, argument of his disciples, 
252. 

Standing armies, 44, 45, $5, 199. 

States, and the Confederacy, 28, 30; 
relation of, to General Govern- 
ment, 109, 194; and freedom of 
the press, 152. 

Stuart, Dr., 272, 273, 280. 

Style in writing, formed early in life, 
20. 

Styles, Ezra, letter to, 228. 

Sullivan, James, letter to, 153. 

Supreme Court, danger from, 250, 
251; the question of its trans- 
gression of constitutional limits, 


260-66, 


Talleyrand, Prince, 102, 103. 

Taxation, the power of, 38, 48; as 
result of public debts, 219. 

Taylor, John, letter to, 94. 

Tenure of office, Jefferson’s views 
and practice in regard to, 124-31. 

Tertullian, quoted on God, 254. 

Theocritus, quoted, 182. 

Theologians, speculations of, 229. 

Thomson, Charles, his synopsis of 
the four Evangelists, 206; letter 
to, 206. 

Timeus, argument 
ciples, 252. 

Toleta, Cardinal, quoted, 253. 

Tories and Whigs, in all societies, 
183. 

Townships, New England, 211, 218. 

Travelling, the evils of, 36, 37. 

Trial by jury, 44, 49, 55, 116. 

Trist, Mrs., 3. 

Tyler, John, letter to, 159. © 
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Union, the, the evils of its dissolu- { Washington, George, his executive 


tion, 67, 93; its dissolution dis- 
cussed, 94-97; its dissolution 
desired by some, 175; the knell 
of, 233-35; the two sheet anchors 
of, 266. 

United States, and England, com- 
parison of, 195-201; classes in, 
197, 198; slavery in, 198, 199; 
happiness of, 199-201; militia of, 
200, 

Universe, a self-existent, 253, 255. 

Utley, Vine, letter to, 226. 

Van Buren, Martin, letter to, 
269. 

Virginia, religious freedom in, 21- 
23, 25; government of, 213- 
18; amendments for Constitution 
of, 218, 221, 222; declaration 
and protest of, on principles of 
Constitution of United States, 
and on violations of them, 285- 
go. 

Virginia, University of, 231, 232, 
240, 267. 

Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, 
106-08, 246, 257. 


Walking, 12, 13. 

Wards, sub-division of counties 
into, 195, 209-12, 217, 218, 222; 
schools of, 209, 210; government 
of, 211, 217, 218. 

Wars, unjust, how to be prevented, 
16, 


talents, 49, 55; confidence in, 67, 
117; urged to accept a second 
term, 68, 69; his influence and 
popularity played off by Hamil- 
ton, 95; his sensitiveness to revil- 
ings, 154; has Heads of depart- 
ments called together, 161, 162; 
had no principle of federalism, 
177; wished the government to 
have a fair trial, 178, 281; char- 
acter of, 188-92; his papers, 258; 
his Farewell Address, 259; and 
Jefferson’s letter to Mazzei, 272- 
81; on ceremonies in government, 
276-78; his attitude toward the 
Order of the Cincinnati, 278, 
279; character of his second 
administration, 282, 283; letters 
to, 4, 56, 62, 70. 

Washington, D.C., burning of Cap- 
itol at, 200. 

Western lands, sale of, 29. 

Western states, the, possible separa- 
tion of, 24, 25, 29. 

Whigs and Tories, in all societies, 
183. 

Whisky Insurrection, the, 83. 

William and Mary College, 231. 

Writing, style in, 20, 

Wythe, George, teacher of law, 1, 
19, 32, 156; letter to, 1. 


X.Y.Z. Papers, 102, 110, 111, 122, 


Young man, advice to a, 9-14. 
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